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PEEFACE. 



Our Scottish Metaphysics may with advantage be 
restated or reconstructed somewhat in correspondence 
with the lines of Physical Science, taken in its widest 
sense as including organic nature as well as inorganic. 
This would lead us to deal with the mind and its opera- 
tions, as we do with the body and its actions, by view- 
ing the mind as having its hyperphysical environments 
and being active therein, even as the body is active in 
the midst of its physical environments. As Physiology 
or Biology is the science of the living organism and its 
functions, so Psychology is the science of the mind and 
its functions ; but as we have Physics or Physical 
science, which embraces the former and goes beyond it, 
so we have Metaphysics, which embraces Psychology 
and goes beyond it. And as we would not study 
physical nature by limiting ourselves to only an organ- 
ised portion of it — viz., the body — so we should not 
pretend to study moral or hyperphysical nature by 
confining ourselves to only an orgjaaaiafe<i Y^tXKsycL <^\ \^» 
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— viz., the mind. We cannot understand the bodily 
organism and its functions without observing its activ- 
ities in the extra-organic field, and indeed without 
marking the mutual relations subsisting between organ- 
ism and environment ; neither can we comprehend the 
mental organism and its functions without observing 
its operations in the extra -mental field, and indeed 
without considering the mutual' relations existing be- 
tween the mind and its moral environment 

But is there a moral sphere or environment connate 
with the mind, and in which it is active, as the body is 
in its connate physical environment ] If there be such 
a hyperphysical sphere for the mind, as there is a 
physical for the body, it cannot be that that moral 
sphere should inhere in or issue out of the mind, any 
more than that the physical sphere should inhere in or 
be developed from the body; it must be a positively 
objective sphere, and not a subjective sphere for the 
mind to expatiate in. The analogy promises the dis- 
covery, that as the body derives its substance, mainten- 
ance, and growth from its surroundings, so the mind 
must obtain its substance, nourishment, and develop- 
ment, not from itself, but from its moral surroundings ; 
it must see and breathe in the light and air of Intelligence, 
feed upon the substance of Goodness, and work under 
the effectiveness of Causation. This may be deemed a 
poetic way of stating the alleged facts ; but the follow- 
ing pages are an attempt to show that there is a hyper- 
physical or moral world as well as the physical world. 
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and even that such is the necessary suggestion and 
implication affoided by our current systems of Meta- 
physics. 

Following the Scottish views on metaphysical ques- 
tions as the most practical of the current systems, we 
may take Hamilton's exposition of it, with his illustra- 
tions from other sources, and draw our parallel lines 
alongside of it, to exhibit, by contrast more vividly, the 
objective nature of the hyperphysico-moral sphere where- 
in the mind exists and works. By this means we may 
succeed in doing what Chalmers seems to have desired 
— viz., " to clear away idealism (with certain * a priori 
notions ') from the regions of the understanding ^ even as 
the old * ideas' were cleared away from the region of 
the senses.^' The process may also help the progress of 
Science, by " connecting thougJU with the other pheno- 
mena of the universe, and suggesting inquiry into the 
nature of those physical conditions or concomitants of 
thought, which may assist us to exercise similar control 
over the world of thoiight as we abeady possess in 
respect of the material world" (Huxley adapted). It 
would save us from Hegel's ludicrous notion of a philo- 
sopher viewing things with his head down and feet up, 
or Heine's comical reflection upon subjective philosophy — 
viz., " The ego is to investigate its own intellectual acts 
under the process of thinking ; thought ^is to play the 
spy on itself whilst it thinks, whilst it grows gradually 
warmer until at last it is boiling. This operation reminds 
us of the monkey seated on the hearth b^lot^ ^ ^^"^"^^ 
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kettle boiling its own tail, it being of opinion that the 
true art of cookery consists, not merely in the objective 
art of cooking, but also in the subjective consciousness 
of the process of cooking." For the scheme here pro- 
posed not only exhibits the distinction between the 
mind and its moral sphere of action, but emphasises 
that distinction by further revealing the personal Ego or 
Self as connate with a higher nature — viz., the Spiritual 
realm — and as consciously overseeing and being effective 
in the mental operations, and through them with the 
moral sphere, as well as in the physical organism and its 
sphere. This outstanding fact of man's spiritual nature 
dominating his mental constitution and physical organ- 
ism, and bringing him into direct correspondence with 
the highest Personality — that is, with God — also serves 
to accentuate the utter difference between man and brute 
animals, which otherwise partake of his mental and 
physical nature. If this restatement of metaphysics in 
a new light be accounted equivalent to a reconstruction, 
it is no more than what other sciences are undergoing 
in a return to more natural systems than formerly 
prevailed. 

Science seeks unity in the objects of knowledge, and 
declares, for instance, that the stihstance of every 
"body," atom or mass, organic or inorganic, natural or 
artificial, is derived from existing universal Matter. 
But every such body has form, amsisteney, and succes- 
sion of parts; whence are these derived? "We should 
rightly reason that these qualities of body are likewise 
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derived from existing universals — namely, " forms," ex- 
tensions, &€., from Space; "consistency," coherences, 
&c., from Force; and "successions," rhythm, &c., from 
Time. The qualities of bodies, then, are the modes of 
universal Space, Force, and Time, manifested according 
to the constitution or composition of bodies and their 
mutual relations. Here emerges the double question, 
Whence this constitution and these relations of material 
bodies, and what is this "matter"] If we adopt and 
adapt H. Spencer's definition of "matter, substance, or 
body," as consisting of three elements — viz., " coexistent 
resisting positions," or " extended and resistant atoms," 
or " masses extended and resistant," wherein " coexist- 
ence " belongs to Time, " resistance " to Force or Energy, 
and "position" to Space — we have the combined or 
fused modes of hyperphysical Time, Force, and Space. 
Whether this matter be in atoms or molecules or masses, 
each is a combination of the said modes ; and as modes 
they are limited, changeable, and exhaustible, by merg- 
ing into their fundamental primaries, and we are thus 
saved the " imending controversy regarding the infinite 
divisibility of matter." Then whence come the partic- 
ular composition of bodies and their manifold correla- 
tions? Do they not imply selective, arranging, and 
beneficent agency ? Science avers that atoms as well as 
masses — indeed that all nature shows marks of being 
a "manufactured article," and that all are conducive 
to the wellbeing of animated creatures (Herschel and 
others). They thus declare and manifest thft Y^^^^^<i^ 
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of universal Intelligence, universal Goodness, and uni- 
versal Causation which effects these intelligent and 
beneficent results. ITow as man's mental constitution 
is connate in nature with the said moral universals, we 
rightly conclude that its substance is derived from the 
moral triad, and in particular the composition of the 
intellectual faculty chiefly from Intelligence, the emo- 
tional capacity from Goodness, and the voluntary power 
from Causation. And as the relations of these moral 
beings among themselves, and in the midst of their 
physical and moral surroundings, are imder the pervad- 
ing influence of their fundamental primaries, the out- 
come of such relations and influence is the intellectual, 
fiBsthetic, and ethical laws that help to illumine, sustain, 
and sway the psychic nature in its native sphere and in 
its working therein (note 58). Lastly, the unity of the 
above fundamentals and their modes is found in univer- 
sal Existence. But as these are aU impersonalities — as 
there is nothing of personality in the moral universals, 
nor in the mental nature and its operations — man's 
spiritual personal nature cannot be satisfied with them, 
but claims derivation and sustentation from and inter- 
course with Personalities ; and this he finds in its perfect 
adequacy in the Infinite, Eternal, and Omnipotent Per- 
sonal God, in Whom he lives, and moves, and has his 
spiritual being. Philosophy and Science, however, have 
no place in this spiritual realm. 

I think these are some of the legitimate conclusions 
to be derived from the practical parts of our current 
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metaphysics, and that this proposed reconstruction will 
bear much greater elaboration and application in detail* 
than has here been attempted It will certainly afford 
greater scope and freedom for inquiry in a field of know- 
ledge where we have hitherto been much restricted, and 
in which we have made little progress. It is at least 
worth while to endeavour to trace the true unity and 
basis of Xature, and to show that we liave objective 
supersensuous and moral realities to deal with, as well 
as objective sensuous facts ; and that we may also attain 
to a still higher objective knowledge of spiritual realitien 
in a spiritual realm. If Darwin's oft-repr;atwl argument, 
that the fitness of his theory to the fact^ served to 
establish it, be a fair one, then we may venture to 
appeal to the evident correspondence exiting between 
man and Xature, as supporting the views here «tdi(^ of 
a complete correlation between man's whol<; nature and 
all objective existence, between bi« organism an/1 I^ty- 
sical nature, between bii$ mind and objective Moral ot 
hyperphysical nature, and between hi>5 pens^ynal ejyirit 
and objective Personal-Spiritual Xature* 



%* Authors referred to are so well known that they are simply 
named in encyclopaedic, fashion, and summary-quotations are given 
from their works as necessary to the due exposition of the parallel 
views here oflfered for adoption. The term "moral" is used as 
including mental and ethical, and all that is hyperphysical, but as 
exclusive of the spiritual or religious. Figures within brackets 
usually refer to the section numbers. 
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This condensed review of Scottish Philosophy with its suggested 
reconstruction may serve to revive interest in that philosophy, which 
has of late years been so neglected by our Colleges for the study ap- 
parently of the idealism of Berkeley, Kant, and Hegel. Those theories 
are attractive by their elaborate systematisation ; but to the Scottish 
mind, addicted from youth to seek for "principles behind facts," 
they offer no objective substantiality, and afford no hope of progress. 
Such "artifices of intellect" will not supply the "light and leading" 
in Metaphysics for which Scotland was once renowned. We must re- 
vert to our own native standards, readjusted by the indications furnished 
in the recent reconstructions of the Physical sciences. These declare, for 
instance, that force is any caitse which produces a change in a body's 
state of rest or motion, and that physical forces are objective reality 
as much as matter (Tait) ; that the word catcse may be used as meaning, 
antecedent forces, which are all correlative, and any one of which can 
produce any of the others, each merging itself as the force it produces 
becomes developed; hence we must recognise a reality in force, and 
the various forces as the exertion of oneforcCf as the modes of action of 
one pervading Force (Grove) ; that all the powers (forces) when pro- 
ducing their peculiar effects are expended in the same proportion as 
these effects are produced, and the various forms under which the 
forces are made manifest appear to have one common origin (Faraday). 
That "one common origin," source, or base, — that "one pervading force " 
out of which any modal force, chemical, electric, &c., can be produced, 
and into which it can again merge when its work is done or conditions 
change, that which forms the unity and conservation of all the modes 
of force, is universal hyperphysical ForcCy which manifests its various 
physical modes under certain conditions of the constitution and mutual 
relation of bodies. This ends the old controversy about "cause and 
effect." Again, all the shapes, sizes, positions, and distances of objects 
in Nature, extensions in lines, circles, squares, and angles, appearing 
and disappearing, naturally and artificially produced, are all likewise 
derived from one common source or base wherein they find their unity 
and conservation — viz., universal hyperphysical Space f which manifests 
its various physical modes under conditions of specific natural plasticity 
and artificial manipulation of matter. So again, the successions of 
parts in bodies, durations and periods in existenoea, the tL\u:^VMSL vgjS^ 
measures in sound, the series of related tlim^f tjc« oSV ^«i6.^«^. Vt^srcc^ croA 
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common source or base, wherein they find their unity and conservation 
— viz., universal hyperphysical Time, which manifests its various 
physical modes under appropriate conditions of natural disposings and 
artificial arrangements of matter. Lastly, as the physical modes are 
sensuously known, and their hyperphysical sources or base are in- 
tuitionally known, as both equally objective or apart from the mind, so 
we learn that both find their ultimate unity and conservation as exist- 
ences in universal Exist&nce, or what Spencer calls *' general existence" 
and " ultimate of ultimates." 

In like manner Science sees in the manifold adaptations of objects 
to one another, of means to ends everywhere apparent in Nature, and 
in the varied and balanced relations between life and its environments, 
the presence of intelligence ; in the order and fitness of things for the 
welfare and enjoyment of man and other intelligent creatures, the pre- 
sence of goodness ; and in the exact eflfectuation of these intelligent 
and beneficent adjustments, the presence of an efficient causation: 
hence science declares that all Nature proves itself to be a "manufac- 
tured article." These are the manifestations, according to existing 
conditions, of universal moral Intelligence, Goodness, and Causation. 
As in the evolutions of physical nature bodily organisms are produced, 
which mature thereby and act therein ; so in the evolutions of moral 
nature mental organisms with intellect, feeling, and will are produced 
of like nature, maturing thereby tind operating therein. Under ap- 
propriate conditions of physical forms and colours hyperphysical beauty 
is manifested, and is appreciated by mental Taste ; so under condi- 
tions of combined physical sounds, hyperphysical tnuMC is educed, and 
likewise appreciated ; by the relish and enjoyment of such aesthetic 
objects the mind is nourished — and still more by the satisfactions af- 
forded in the social and ethical relations of life. It is in these relations 
that the appropriate conditions are found for the manifestations of 
the moral universals in the ethical laws and forces which affect the 
will and conscience and sway men's conduct toward one another, as 
in the relation of parent and child to parental and filial duty, or in 
business-relations to the duty of fairness and honesty, and so on. The 
will and conscience are free to respond to or to resist the ethical forces ; 
motives and '* any sum of influences " are only the conditions for the 
will freely to attend to them, freely to choose amongst them, and freely 
to resolve on a course of action. As other sciences rest on objective facts 
and laws, so ethical science rests on objective moral facts and laws, 
and not on our faculties and their dicta ; while conscience " finds out " 
these, and convicts of ethical guilt on our breaking the moral law of 
duty to man, even as intellect discovers the logical falseness in our 
breaking the laws of true thought. Here then ends another old con- 
troversy aboxit "free-will and fate." 
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CHAPTEE I. 

PHILOSOPHY, ITS NATURB AND USE. 

Scottish Philosophy, founded by Eeid and illustrated 
and adorned by Stewart and others, is here set forth 
from Hamilton's expository lectures and other sources, 
so as to afford the data for the suggested reconstruction 
toward the formation of an objective or natural system 
of Metaphysics. Sections or notes 1 to 13 embrace the 
subjects dealt with in Hamilton's seven opening lectures, 
and further notes take up seriatim the topics treated of 
in the subsequent lectures. 

1 (lee. 1, p. 1-7). Here and elsewhere, "Philosophy 
proper" is made to signify "the science of mind" 
(psychology), which is as if we made natural history to 
mean the science of the body (physiology); the state- 
ment implies that all knowledge is caused by or issues 
from mind. Indeed it is said that "mental philoso- 
phy comprehends all the objects of our theoretical and 
moral interest; every natural conclusion concerning 
God, the soul, the present worth and future destiny of 
man, is exclusively deduced from the philosophy of 
mtW." However, philosophy is afterwards defined as 
" the knowledge of the why or how a thing or fact is — 

A 
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i.e., of the Cause, or the knowledge of effects as depend- 
ent on their causes, till we reach causes which are not 
also themselves effects, the necessary tendency being to 
one ultimate or First Cause of all; the Creator;" but 
as it is added that "all knowledge and philosophy is 
only of the relative or phenomenal," the tendency and 
the aim would be toward finding a mere "principle- 
cause " and not the Personal Creator (n. 4, 7). Eather, 
since philosophy belongs to the hyperphysico - moral 
sphere, and does not extend to the spirittuil realm of 
Personality, I think it is a truer statement to say that 
philosophy is the knowledge of the bases of ITature, of 
the universal and necessary truths, or objective moral 
and hyperphysical realities, — viz.. Existence ; Intelli- 
gence, Goodness, and Causation ; Space, Time, and Force 
or Energy, — that underlie all phenomena, and of their 
relation to those phenomena (n. 62-69). 

2 (p. 8-16). To say "knowledge is the possession 
of truths which are deposited in the mind" reduces 
knowledge to mere mental states and operations ; where- 
as "necessary truths" such as the above, and mathe- 
matical axioms and many other truths, are objective 
realities independent of the mind, though used by the 
mind in forming or constructing ethical and political 
systems or science, mathematical propositions, &c., 
which constructions are not formed in the mind, but 
in hyperphysical Space. These things as ob/'ects viewed 
by the mind, or as constructed by it, cannot be in the 
mind, any more than objects seen by means of the eye 
or made by the hand can be in the eye or in the body. 
Hence Hamilton finds it necessary to speak of " concep- 
tions" as the "subject-object which the mind projects 
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from itself views at a distance, and thus objectifies" 
(60); and Mansel, explaining vision and thought^ says 
" the apparent or inferred field of vision is a sphere of 
greater or less extent exterior to the eye, on which the 
images of the retina are projected hy an act of the mind; 
and in thought, the concept, judgment, and reasoning, 
viewed as products of thought, are projected^ as it were, 
out of the thinking mind and embodied in language " 
(Metaphysics). A simple proof of this objective work- 
ing of the mind is found in imagined objects having 
outline and figure, which cannot be m an wwextended 
mind, and the projecting implies a knowledge of an out- 
side to be projected to (43, 37). Physical science never 
doubts that it deals with outer facts and realities ; and 
moral science may be just as sure of its objective facts 
and realities. 

3 (p. 16-24). Outer Nature, or the " external world," 
ought not to be placed in parallelism to the mind by 
designating that as the " internal world." The body is 
native to and acts in the external physical world, and 
the mind is native to and acts directly in an external 
hyperphysical or moral world; and as it would be 
absurd to talk of learning to know the physical world 
by studying only an organic portion of it — ^viz., the 
body, — so it is to speak of knowing the hyperphysical 
world by studying only a moral portion of it — ^viz., the 
mind. We study the body by examining its composi- 
tion and its actions in its native sphere, and we may 
likewise study the mind and its operations in its native 
sphere ; but as we do not count the former knowledge 
as equivalent to a knowledge of aU physical nature, so 
neither need we reckon the latter knowledge as equiva- 
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lent to a knowledge of all moral nature. Mental science 
or psychology in the moral sphere corresponds to physi- 
ology in the physical sphere. As I do not need to dis- 
sect my body in order to describe outer nature, so I do 
not need to analyse my mind in order to describe the 
moral world. My physical abilities would not develop 
and increase by observation and experiment upon my 
body alone, but rather by exercising them upon outer 
nature ; and I could not build physical structures with 
materials drawn out of my own organism, but obtained 
from nature. So neither would it be "the most im- 
proving exercise of intellect " to observe and experiment 
upon the states and operations of my mind, rather than 
to exercise the mental faculties upon objective hyper- 
physical or moral facts and truths; and rather than 
attempt to construct science with or out of materials 
supplied from within the mind, to do so with the hyper- 
physical truths and principles existing outside and in- 
dependent of my mind. Then to say " no other study 
fills and satisfies the sotd like the study of itself; the 
mind is the noblest object of speculation which the 
created universe presents to man," suggests the parallel 
that the body is a greater and grander thing than all 
physical Nature, and that by studying our own organ- 
ism we may satisfy our hunger. Is the mind indeed 
more wonderful than all hyperphysico-moral nature, all 
the " universal and necessary truths," the principles and 
laws of science, all the ethical and aesthetic laws and 
forces that act on our moral nature] To view these 
things as if they were in the mind, or belonged to and 
issued from it, is as rude as to imagine that all physical 
things were embodied in our organism. 
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4 (p. 25-42). To say "through mmd alone our un- 
assisted reason can ascend to the knowledge of God," is 
to make the created mind ascend above the created uni- 
verse (67), the impersonal mind the knower of the Per- 
sonal God, a mental knowledge ; whereas the knowledge 
is spiritual, and the conscious personal spirit, the Self 
of man, when quickened, thus spiritually knows God 
who is Spirit; while the moral mind cannot ascend 
above the moral sphere, and so conceives or forms 
conceptions of God, and intuites or intuitively per- 
ceives others' conceptions of God (56). Briefly, Ham- 
ilton's statement is this: — 

The Deity is only known by inference firom a special class of 
effects to SL special character of cause — viz., from the phenomena of 
our mind, whose intelligence reveals principles of action, absolute 
and universal, in the law of Duty, and a liberi;y capable of carrying 
that law into effect in opposition to the solicitations of our mcUeriaZ 
nature. This intelligence must be the product of an intelligent ante- 
cedent, and the universe must be governed not only by physical 
laws but by moral laws ; and as we know no other than ourselves as 
moral agents, and as such accountable to a moral Governor, we infer 
this of God who is only God as He is the Moral Governor of the 
moral world. 

Thus we are only to infer the existence of God from 
our mental possession of inteUigence and principles of 
moral action between man and man, an inner law of 
dutyy and the power to act according to that inner moral 
law or against it, which constitutes our moral liberty ; 
and we feel or have a primitive conviction that we are ac- 
countable for our moral actions to a moral Governor. 
Suppose we were to say that we can infer the existence 
of an Organic Governor from our organic possession of 
vital, mechanical, chemical, and other forces, and our 
vital ability to act with or against those forces, which 
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constitutes our organic liberty, and our feeling of being 
accountable for our organic actions to such a Governor ; 
for we ultimately benefit or suffer according to our past 
organic actions having been in accord or otherwise with 
the organic and other forces. Admitting for a moment 
the appositeness of the analogy here used, it is manifest- 
ly inadequate even in the physical sphere, for it limits 
nature, or so far the physical world, to only the small 
organic portion of it, and the character and action of the 
Governor of Nature to only the organic world ; whereas 
the whole of physical nature, mcluding organisms, should 
be taken into account, and inference made from that 
wholeness of Nature's constitution and operations, to the 
nature, character, and actions of its Governor — if we are 
to judge of the Ruler from the objects ruled over. This 
reflects upon the arguments used in speaking of human 
minds as if they constituted the whole of the moral 
world; whereas there is all the intelligent animal world, 
with their mental thinkings, feelings, and willings, their 
sense of duty and of aesthetics, however rudimentary these 
may be, to be taken into account. But more, there is the 
manifest presence of universal Intelligence, Goodness, 
and Causation or Potency prevailing over and interpene- 
trating all nature, with the moral sway of the objective, 
ethical, and aesthetic laws and forces which affect minds, 
besides the hyperphysical necessary and universal reali- 
ties of Space, Time, and Force, &c. ; all these are to be 
taken into account when we speak of a moral world, 
known and read by minds, and from which inference 
may be drawn as to the nature, character, and actions of 
the Moral Governor. But are we justified in inferring 
from existing things, whether physical or moral, either 
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a Creator or Governor of theml As to the Physical 
world, all we see and know by sensuous observation are 
a vast variety of forms and figures of things, a continu- 
ous series and sequence in their parts and combinations, 
and a prevailing movement and activity throughout — 
that which is to be seen and heard, and tasted and 
smelled, and handled, — all these we call sensuous things 
or physical nature. So far, in this sensuous view, we 
perceive nothing of Origination or Creation, nor of 
Preservation or Government here. Eising to a super- 
sensuous view, the extensions, successions, and changes 
of physical things suggest an evolution from a higher 
sphere, and we find they are the manifold modes and 
manifestations of hyperphysical Space, Time, and Force, 
— of Space as exhibited in size, figure, situation, 
length, breadth, and thickness; of Time in durations, 
series and pulsations of sound, number; of Force 
in light, heat, gravity, mechanical, chemical, and vital 
forces — the vital being a special mode of universal 
Force appearing only in organisms, not elicited by other 
modes, and not to be restored after death to the organ- 
ism : so that of Matter or the material world the last 
analysis brings us to regard ^'matter as consisting of 
three elements — viz., coexistent resisting positions, or 
extended and resistant atoms, or masses extended and 
resistant, wherein coexistence belongs to Time, resistance 
to Force, and positions or extensions to Space ; and thus 
matter or body would appear to be a mode or fused 
modes of the universals Time, Force, Space. If this 
matter be in atoms or molecules or masses, each is a 
combination of the said modes, and as modes they are 
limited, changeable, and exhaustible, merging into their 
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originals or primaries ; and so we are saved entering into 
the unending controversy of the infinite divisibility of 
matter " (Free Notes on H. Spencer's First Principles). 
Then, besides Space, Time, and Force, the where, when, 
and why or how of things in the hyperphysical or moral 
world, which includes minds and their relations in ob- 
jective, ethical, and aesthetic laws swaying their mutual 
conduct and exciting their taste in regard to beauty, 
music, &c., by intuition we intellectually apprehend 
universal Intelligence in the adaptations of means to 
ends, and the varied balanced relations between life and 
environments, in the physico-moral sphere; and emo- 
tionally realise universal Goodness in the order and fit- 
ness of things for the enjoyment and welfare of crea- 
tures; and volitionally measure universal Causation or 
Moral Potency in the convergence of causes to produce 
certain effects in Nature, and in effecting the due moral 
relations, &c., prevailing throughout the imiverse. In 
passing, let us suggest that as we say of physical organ- 
isms that they are the organised product of their native 
source — viz., the modes of universal Space, Time, and 
Force — so we may say that minds or moral organisms 
are the organised product of their native sphere of uni- 
versal moral Intelligence, Goodness, and Causation ; and 
as the physical organisms do not imply any similar or- 
ganisation of their primary source, so neither do the 
moral organisms indicate any such organisation as 'Mind 
for the moral Intelligence, Goodness, and Causation per- 
vading the Universe. Even if we could discover such a 
universal Mind, that would not satisfy the problem of 
Creation and Government, for these are personal acts, 
and there is no personality in mind, since we find none 
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in the lower animals. So far as man partakes of the 
nature of the brute, he and they have body and mind ; 
but man has a much higher nature besides — ^namely, a 
God-breathed spirit, a personal Self, a native of the 
spiritual realm, allied to Angels and to God, and there- 
fore possessing spiritual personal relations to his Creator 
and Redeemer (13). It is here, in the spiritual realm 
which dominates all the physical and moral, that we 
must find an answer to the question as to Creation and 
Government of the Universe, which imperatively de- 
mands the Personal I who creates all, who preserves 
and governs all, who destines all according to His own 
holy purposes and designs. 

Kow to take up some other points of the text. It 
is said : " God is not an immediate object of knowledge, 
but only an inference," &c. I ask, why should we not 
know God as an objective existence at least as well and 
directly as we know any other existence) Admitting 
that the Deity has no physical frame or mental consti- 
tution as man has, that Nature with all her adaptations, 
harmonies, and activities is not His organism by which 
He works, can we say that as man is known apart from 
his bodily presence by inference from his handiworks, 
so God may be known by inference from His works, 
both physical and moral ) Well, as I know man's works 
either by seeing him work or from my own ability to 
work likewise, and as all such working is within and by 
Nature's laws, how can I take the first step toward in- 
ferring that Nature, physical and moral, is a work or 
product of a transcendent worker ? — ^how am I to know 
it is an effect of a great Cause or Potency, much more 
of a First Cause or All-cause or Omnipotence) All I 
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know about Cause is from the changes taking place 
tdthin existing nature — the true definition of cause 
being, not every thing or modal existence or event has 
a cause, but every change has a cause or force or 
potency connected with it (55). But the question is 
as to that which is before and beyond and above such 
causes, as to the Cause of created Existence itself ; and 
Nature or Creation affords no answer here. As far as 
I can know or imagine it, it does not yield the implica- 
tion of an " only First Cause " or an Omnipotence above 
itself, for the supposed effect may be that of somewhat 
short of such a cause. A similar argument applies to 
the moral government of the First Cause. Indeed it 
may be said that to know " creation " I must be before 
the spiritual creating act, — I must go out of this im- 
personal created Existence, — while as a spiritual per- 
sonal Ego " breathed " into Time-existence I cannot do 
that in the present life (55). But suppose we have 
obtained Omnipotence, what kind of potency is it 1 We 
find in nature hyperphysical Force with its physical 
modes or forces, and moral Potency or Causation sway- 
ing in the moral relations and the will-force of minds, 
and spiritual personal power or effectiveness in man; 
which of these is the nature of Omnipotence 1 The first 
would act in aU things connected with physical nature, 
but it would not suffice for the higher moral nature, 
nor for the highest spiritual realm; the second would 
operate among physical and moral things, but not suffice 
for the superior spiritual. Then since Spiritual Personal 
Power is adequate for all spheres, for the physical and 
moral as well as the spiritual, we may reasonably infer 
that such must be the nature of the supposed " Cause " 
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for the creation or origmation of Xatnre. Still, the 
question lecnis, why should it be only an inference and 
not a direct knowledge of this spiritual personal Creator, 
even such as we have of fundamental physical and moral 
facts 1 Further, if God be this spiritual personal Power, 
must we not give up the idea of His haying anything 
in common with the t772personal mental-moral nature 
of man and animals, or of the /mpersonal intelligence, 
goodness, and causation or potency filling Xature, with 
the issues therefrom of the ethical and aesthetic laws 
that sway and affect minds in their mutual relations and 
conduct in this temporal sphere ? If so, then the attri- 
bute of "virtue," which belougs to the moral sphere 
where the right and wrong of earthly life prevail, cannot 
be attributed to purely Spiritual Personality, to whom 
holiness and sin apply ; much less can the Deity be char- 
acterised as moral or virtuous, but only as holy. It is 
true, human language is not adequate to express spirit- 
ual truths, though it is sufficient in our temporal state, 
and we might and ought to behold the spiritual reality 
through or by means of mental language and concep- 
tions,, as we do moral truths through physical terms and 
images— c^., an "upright man," wherein a perpendicu- 
lar figure denotes a virtuous mind. If then we speak, 
with the utmost reserve, of the " attributes " or perfec- 
tions of God, bearing in mind that the spiritual is tran- 
scendently above the moral, even as that is on a higher 
plane than the physical, we may use some parallelisms 
to distinguish the eternal realities from their temporal 
adumbrations^ The Wisdom, Love, and Power of God, 
with Infinite, Eternal, and Almighty perfections, are 
reflected in the impersonal Intelligence, Goodness, and 
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Causation pervading the universe, from which may be 
said to be evolved the concrete or organised minds hav- 
ing Intellect, Feeling, and Will; while the hyperphysical 
parallels are Space, Time, and Force, with their physical 
modes exhibited in organic and inorganic things. 

Let such views be even tentatively held — and they 
exclude the mind and moral excellencies, as well as physi- 
cal nature, from being a criterion of the existence and 
nature of the Deity — they show that the " law of duty 
within the mind" is but a response of the mind to 
the outer ethical law and forces which sway minds to 
right conduct, even as organisms respond to the sway of 
gravitation or other outer physical forces, and that moral 
" liberty " consists in minds acting voluntarily in accord 
with or against the ethical laws, with conscience as a 
mental balancing power meanwhile approving or dis- 
approving of such conduct, even as organisms under vital 
force act in correspondence with or against outer physical 
forces — and under the sense of the opinions and judgment 
of other minds, but without the sense of personal respon- 
sibility and accountability to the Personal God, or at most 
with a sense of mere moral accountability for moral con- 
duct, to some traditionary or imagined superhuman im- 
personal being or l)eing8 These ^ews further disprove 
that " order and adaptation in nature manifest only the 
blind force of a mechanical necessity," as said after the 
admission that " adaptation of means to ends is intelli- 
gence," and that " analogy entitles us to infer that in- 
telligence holds the same relative supremacy in the 
universe which it holds in us ; " and therefore also 
disprove the assertion that "we can afi&rm naught of 
intelligence and its conditions except what we see in 
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our ovm minds, and which we only analogically carry 
out into the order of the universe." They also traverse 
the conclusion that the "ceaseless struggle in man is 
between physical necessity and moral liberty, the oppo- 
sition to the solicitations of his material nature" or 
organism, and that this "constitutes his distinctive 
character (as if brutes have not all this mental will 
and likes and dislikes which fight against physical 
nature), and the essential condition of his development 
and virtue;" whereas the struggle and opposition, in 
the moral sphere, is between man's will chiefly and 
the outer ethical laws, and in the spiritual sphere it is 
between man's spiritually dead or deadened Self and the 
Holy Personal Spirit of God (Gal. v. 17), and not against 
man's physical organism. If " theism is satisfied from 
man's free intelligence and moral power that he is 
created after the image of God," it must place the Deity 
on a level with "selfless" impersonalities and animals 
as before shown ; and if we only " infer that intelligence 
holds the same relative supremacy in the universe which 
it holds in us," how can that "establish the absolute 
priority of a free creative intelligence"? Can our intellect 
or any mere intelligence create % Even universal imper- 
sonal intelligence is created existence ; but to create is a 
personal act, and is far above all mental apprehension, 
and is only known by us as personal spirits through 
Revelation. Further, we could not prove or even infer 
from anything in the moral sphere that there is a " Holy 
Legislator," spiritual and personal, any more than we 
could infer a Moral Governor from anything in the 
physical sphere ; although after revelation we may know 
the holy personal God who created all, as well as pre- 
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serves and rules over all the moral and physical world, 
and in this view we may speak of His " moral govern- 
ment " and also of His " physical government " of the 
universe, which He "established, sustains, and regu- 
lates." It is inept in my view, and seems inconclusive in 
any sense to say, '* if we are not moral agents, then there 
exists no moral order in the universe ; " for great part 
of the world is uninhabited by human beings, and yet 
moral order — i,e, intelligence, goodness, and causation — 
prevails everywhere in nature (58). Setting aside "moral 
personality" as a solecism, when we speak of "free-agency, 
free-will, or liberty," we mean freedom within law and 
not lawless freedom, within conditions, for we cannot do all 
we may wish either in the moral or the physical sphere ; 
80 that when Hamilton says the conviction oi feeling in us 
of moral liberty cannot be brought within our conceptions 
" because we can only conceive a thing under conditions, 
while a free act supposes it not conditioned or deter- 
mined," we answer that feelings or even free acts cannot 
be conceived or be formed into conceptions which are 
intellecttuil acts and results, and that free acts are vol- 
untary or free-will acts, and so far as these are ethical, 
conscience is engaged along with the will, and though 
the free acts are under conditions, or limitations, they 
are not " determined " in the sense of being constrained 
or forced (68). Since, therefore, voluntary and con- 
scientious actions are distinct from thought or the " limits 
of thought," and from the "discursive faculty," and 
from what is "true in thought," it is vain to apply 
terms and laws of thought to them, such as the law of 
the " conceivable being a mean between two contradictory 
extremes," — ^which I suspect only means that we can 
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think or conceive — t.e., construct — objective conceptual 
wholes of thought, not illimitably, and only within the 
power of our limited faculties in the moral sphere, as we 
construct limited buildings, &c., in the physical world 
(3, 47). But convictions or beliefs, primitive or other- 
wise, are not independent of knowledge; they are 
founded on some intuition, perceptive, intellectual, 
emotional, or volitional: belief is not percipient, and 
therefore cannot warrant the assertion that it alone is 
sufficient to assure us of our ''moral freedom and 
accountability " ; it is a mere mental assent or dissent, 
a yes or no to facts or statements presented or appre- 
hended by the intellect or other intuitional or percipient 
faculty (5). We have seen how the objective ethical 
law is voluntarily and conscientiously realised and re- 
sponded to, and along with that knowledge goes the 
concomitant belief (41). Of course consciousness, which 
belongs to the personal self, is present in mostly all such 
mental operations. When, in conclusion, it is said that 
''Eevelation contains a great complement of truths of 
which natural reason can afford us no knowledge or 
assurance," I should be content to construe it as meaning 
that revelation yields us all gpiritval truth regarding the 
personal God, and our spiritual and personal relation to 
Him, which is to be spiritually realised by us; while 
impersonal "natural reason," seeing merely the imper- 
sonal reflections and adumbrations of the spiritual in 
the moral and physical actualities, relegates them to the 
higher spiritual consciousness to construe them aright. 
Why that consciousness does not fulfil its function 
directly and immediately in the spiritual region, is only 
answered by revelation. In any case, it cannot be that 
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" religion rises out of Psychology," whicli is said to be a 
" condition of the truth of revelation ; " for that is like 
saying that ethics or the laws of moral duty rise out of the 
physical organism, which is a condition of the truth of 
morality I Eeligion is strictly a life lived to God by " a 
life of faith in the Son of God," or a spiritual use of the 
earthly mental and organic life for God's service and 
glory. And as to " Scripture testifying to man's original 
capability to do good or ew7, though his will, after the 
Fall, lost mrich of its primitive liberty " — what was that 
good and evil? It was something spiHtual, affecting 
spiritual beings (Gen. iii 5, 22) : " And the Lord God 
said. Behold, the man is become as one of us, to know 
good and evil," and not something moral as concerning 
temporal conduct between man and man, which does 
not extend to angel-spirits : it related to holiness and 
sin, to holy obedience to God, or disobedience to Him, 
which is sin, in which the spiritual nature of man, 
which dominates his lower natures of mental will and 
organic action, was concerned; and the result of that 
disobedience was, not an organic death nor a mental- 
moral death, but a spiritual death of man's personal 
nature as declared " in the day tlwu eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die;" hence man is again declared to be 
" dead in stw," not in moral wrong — dead to spiritual 
holy life and to God, which also detrimentally affects 
his moral nature, and in some measure likewise his 
physical nature. Man's spiritual liberty was thus lost, 
for since sin and spiritual death passed over the race, 
their deadened spirit works freely only in sin, "dead 
works," &c., but the quickened or renewed spirit, " made 
free indeed by the Son of God," works freely in holi- 
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ness^ though impeded and shackled as yet by the remains 
of a sinful natnia 

And here we arriye at the answer to the question — 
Why, since we know the physical world as correspond- 
ing to our physical organism, and can freely and profit- 
ably work therein, and we know the moral sphere as 
corresponding to our moral nature, and can freely and 
profitably work therein, and having inferred that there 
is something beyond, which we call a spiritual personal 
realm as corresponding to our spiritual personal nature — 
why do we not directly know and enjoy and work in 
that infinite Personal realm, as well as we do in the 
other objective spheres? Eevelation alone gives the 
sufficient and adequate explanation — viz., that it is 
because the spirit of man is disabled by sin and spirit- 
ually dead toward God and holy things ; but it at the 
same time reveals that provision is made for man's re- 
covery, for his being spiritually quickened and restored 
to the knowledge of God and his obligations to Him, 
even as our living sinless First Parents knew and lived 
holily unto God, under His own presence and revealings 
of Himself to them, and so may we under His quicken- 
ing grace and more emphatic revelation of Himself in 
our Lord Jesus Christ and His word. After this illum- 
inating knowledge is obtained of the Personal God, we 
may then clearly, though still " in part " of a spiritual 
perfection of knowledge (54), discern the presence of 
His design and purposes in Creation, of His continued 
Preservation of and Government over all the Universe, 
and of His Destination of all to His own glory. Then 
the reflections and adumbrations of moral and physical 
things are read with their true meaning, which is the 

B 
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all-pervading and dominating presence of the Infinite, 
Eternal, and Almighty, Wise, Loving, and Holy Pei^ 
sonal God. 

Having thns, after the fashion of my master, Ham- 
ilton, cleared the ground for miles around, we may 
proceed with the further development of Scottish 
Philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PHILOSOPHY, ITS GOMPREHBNSION, ETC. 

5 (lec. 3, p. 43-52). To speak of "thought" as the 
"highest faculty of cognitimy^ and yet call it the 
"faculty of relations," surely implies that thinking is 
relationing — a connecting or putting together of things 
already otherwise known as t^nrelated. Say, rather, 
cognition or to know is to be conscious of, which is an 
act of the personal self above, and overseeing the mind 
and its operations, and through them the mind's objects. 
The first operation of the mind is perception of outer 
physical things, and intuition or intuitive perception of 
outer hyperphysico-moral things; imagination is a pic- 
turing or imaging of things in hyperphysical Space, and 
thinking is a forming of conceptions in Space based on 
" becessary truths," &c., and constructing lai^er concep- 
tual wholes into a thought-system or science — intuition 
and volition, and other mental faculties, taking part in 
such objective constructions, and consciousness having 
oversight and effectiveness in the main of all such pro- 
cesses. How can it be possible that " in the order of 
nature belief always precedes knowledge^ and that the 
primary facts of intelligence which precede and condi- 
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tion all knowledge, are revealed to us as natural and 
necessary beliefs " 1 Veitch explains " Knowledge as be- 
lief — I.e., ultimate knowledge announces itself in the neces- 
sity of thinking it ; they are primary cognitions due to 
intelligence" (4, 17, 41). If "cognitions" and "intel- 
ligence," then surely knowledge, and beliefs necessarily 
follow, assenting to the known " primary facts." These 
facts are such as the " universal and necessary truths," 
objective and not subjective, intuited and therefore be- 
lieved. The confusion arises from ignoring the hyper- 
physical environments of the mind ; and so, as there are 
such facts as Space, Time, &c., which are not physical, 
room is found for them " in the mind," where all that 
is not physical is lodged like furniture in a house ! 
(52-55). 

6 (p. 63-66). Sensuous perception is put opposite to 
self -consciousness — the former exercised on " external " 
things, the latter on " the internal world of thought." 
Thus nothing but sensuous objects are external, and all 
that is supersensuous is in the mind, or " modifications 
of the mmd or self" (p. 193), and mind and self are 
here made identical ; whereas mind is of a moral nature, 
and self is spiritual — the former perceimng outer sensu- 
ous things and intuiting outer supersensuous things; 
while self -consciousness is just the consciousness of self 
or self-knowledge (16 J). To the natural question. Why 
should not the external phenomena get their unity from 
their connate sphere, as it is said the internal phenomena 
have theirs from their connate sphere the mental 1 Ham- 
ilton answers, " Because the non-ego is only a negation ; 
having no bond of imion in its objects, the (mental) 
form of Space gives them unity in consciousness." To 
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compare nature with mind is incongruous — it should be 
mind with organism ; and then if the mind has mental 
forms, the body ought to have organic forms, to apply to 
objects moral or physical (3). But common-sense does 
not know Space, Time, and Force to be in the mind or 
to be mental forms, but knows them to be objective uni- 
versal realities independent of the mind, and as giving 
unity to their own plurality of modes or physical pheno- 
mena ; and knows also that such objective moral facts 
and laws as ethics and aesthetics find their bond and 
unity not in "self-consciousness," but in their native 
source of objective imiversal Intelligence, Goodness, and 
Causation (4, 58). 

7 (p. 67-61). Historical knowledge is of facts, phil- 
osophical knowledge is of the " why or how — i.e., the 
cause of the fact — and this necessarily tends to a search 
for a first cause ; for we are unable to conceive anything 
to begin to he without referring it to some cause, though 
the knowledge of the particular cause of a particular effect 
is not involved in the knowledge of that effect" (1). A 
better statement is, when we observe any physical change 
in nature we at once intuite the presence of universal 
Force in some modal action, and then seek for the par- 
ticular mode of action which produced the particular 
change : as when we perceive a particular figure, we 
know universal Space has come out in that form ; and so 
with any particular duration, we know that universal 
Time has come out in that mode ; and we are content to 
reach those ultimates. If it be a change of volition, or 
a new sesthetic emotion, or a new intellectual act of 
thought, then we intuite their ultimate in universal 
moral Causation, Groodness, or Intelligence (58). In 
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none of these cases is there any personal element that 
should " necessarily lead us to seek for an ultimate First 
Cause or Creator." This Creator " philosophy, indeed, 
can never reach as an object of immediate knowledge ; " 
but a,s in the ascending scale of causes there is a " con- 
vergence towards unity" (properly toward universal 
Force and Causation), " we must philosophically believe 
in that ultimate or primary unity which in our present 
existence we are not destined to appreTiend" Certainly 
philosophy cannot and was never " destined " to reach 
God, for " there above Time lies the mystery for mere 
intelligence" (Veitch); but our God has destined tis 
as persons now to " know and understand Him" (1 John 
V. 20, Matt. xi. 27, Luke x. 22). However, why should 
there be this abrupt stop in the ascent of known causes 1 
Why should we " apprehend " all the other steps or 
links in the chain, and find a break or gulf only here, 
and have to guess something beyond, and " believe " on 
a guess 1 and why compelled to guess and believe beyond 
the last cause arrived at ? And since the " first cause " 
is assumed to be a personal Creator, why do we not ap- 
prehend His personal presence, design, and purposive 
working in His own Creation, as we do perceive the pre- 
sence and working of mpersonal causes 1 The problem 
is answered in note 4. But taking Hamilton-'s line of 
argument, " cause is that without which the effect could 
not be realised," and " every effect is produced by at 
least two concurrent causes," and " an effect must have 
existed previously in its causes " (p. 400) — ^which pro- 
cess goes on "until we are unable to resolve the last 
constituent into simpler elements," and then we are 
obliged to imagine an " ultimate cause " which is not an 
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efEect : it results that, (1) the creator is such a canse as 
those ohserved in nature ; (2) he or it must be constitute<} 
as at least two causes ; (3) the effect or creation must 
have existed previously in the cause or creator ; (4) never- 
theless we must imagine an ultimate cause beyond! 
Moreover, as no cause in a philosophic or scientific sense 
can be personal, therefore this philosophic cause or crea- 
tor must* be impersonaL But worse, Hamiltou after- 
wards converts cause into a mere mental subjective form 
— ^nay, an "impotence of mind"; for he says, "cause, 
causality, is only an intellectual principle, an a priori 
principle, subjective, a judgment of the mind, derived 
from its utter impotence to conceive the absolute com- 
mencement of anything in Time, which constitutes caus- 
ality "(55). Philosophy here declares it does not in- 
clude " personality " within its sphere, does not reach to 
spiritual things, to creating and the Creator ; and at the 
same time proves that the term cause or first cause is 
quite inappropriate and inapplicable to the Personal 
Creator of the Universe (4, 40, &c.) 

8 (p. 62-65). Here, again, Mind is made the measure of 
all things ) it \a the philosophical study — nay, " phil- 
osophy itself." Not only Logic as the laws of thought 
belongs to it, but other " branches of philosophy " are 
only " the science of mind viewed in particular aspects," 
such as Ethics or the laws govemiug our actions as 
moral agents, Political Science or the laws affecting our 
social and civil life, the Fine Arts as founded on the 
laws of the beautiful, even Religion, theology — a know- 
ledge of all these is to be obtained by a study of the 
mind ! " Hamilton's fundamental point is that phil- 
osophy is simply an explicit or articulate development 
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of human consciousness " (Veitch). As before said, this 
is like making our physical organism the measure of all 
nature, and we must study our body and its activities 
to have a true knowledge of all Kature and its laws 
(1-4). 

9 (lee. 4, p. 66-82). Our mind feels obliged to " con- 
nect causes with effects, and to carry up our knowledge 
into unity, both principles originating in powerlessness of 
mind ; " which teaches that cause and unity are not in 
nature, but are subjective principles arising from weak- 
ness of mind. As to cause, see notes 7, 11, 39. As to 
unity, "we assort many objects into classes — e.g., a 
scene is known by our uniting its parts into a perceived 
whole, perception being a unifying act (22) ; imagination 
represents an object by imiting its various elements into 
one ; generalisation (conception) apprehends the one in 
the mauy; judgment aflfirms or denies one notion of 
another by uniting the two notions in one act of com- 
parison ; syllogism unites two judgments in a third ; 
reason concatenates thoughts and objects into system, 
tending always from particulars to general laws, from 
these to universal principles, till all conditional know- 
ledge is consummated in the unity of Mwconditional 
existence." Now a scene in nature has its own unity 
and wholeness, and without any unifying act we at once 
perceive the physical scene and intuite its unity and 
wholeness, which are supersensuous qualities of the 
nature of number issuing from Time, aud of form issu- 
ing from Space, as these are attached to the sensuous 
extensions, resistance, and successive parts which make 
up the physical objects (36, 37). Hamilton admits that 
the " mental tendency to imify knowledge is in harmony 
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with the imifonnity in nature ;" and the combination of 
mind and body and of mental action with organic move- 
ment, different senses cohering in one organism, are 
analogous to the combination of colour, size, hardness, 
unity, wholeness, &c., which appear in one object, or in 
a series forming a whole; or, as in the moral world, 
when a variety of attributes and perfections cohere in 
one moral object, as different faculties and capacities 
cohere in one mind. Again, imagination represents 
outer real physical objects in outer ideal pictures, or it 
images new forms thereof; but the unity and whole- 
ness in both these cases are derived from without. 
Similarly, in the processes of "thought proper," the 
unity and wholeness of objective thought-systems are 
obtained not from within but from without the mind. 
Thus generalisation, after classification, gathers into 
bundles the common qualities of classes of objects, and 
educing the common laws of many classes of facts, for 
conception to form into wholes of thought or concepts 
objectively ; and whilst concept is being bound to con- 
cept, and " concatenated into a system " by being built 
up with the necessary axioms applicable to the particidar 
science aimed at, judgment proceeds in weighing and 
deciding on the fitness and congruity of two or more 
concepts to be so imited and built up ; and reason gives 
method and order to the processes, and plan to the 
system so objectively constructed — the whole being 
founded upon the universal objective realities of Space, 
Intelligence, &c., and ultimate Existence (47-49). These 
universals are, however, never reached by any process 
of classification or generalisation, but are ever broadly 
before us, amongst which we live and move and upon 
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wldcli we build. Let us then thoroughly understand 
nature's teaching that the materials we use in our super- 
sensuous constructions of science, &c., are not supplied 
from out of our own mind or its contents, but are ob- 
tained and gathered out of the abundance of the hyper- 
physico-moral world, as certainly as our physical handi- 
works are made out of the wood, stone, iron, and other 
substance of the material world (28). To speak of the 
" duality of consciousness in which self and not-self, or 
mind knowing and matter known, are given in opposi- 
tion," makes mind and matter both in consciousness I 
while to commend Socrates for having turned philosophy 
from the study of Nature to the study of mind as the 
true object and end of philosophy, is to commend as un- 
profitable a process as choosing to study our own organ- 
ism in lieu of nature, and calling that the study of 
Natura But as philosophy includes the knowledge of 
the whole of the moral and physical world, it is time we 
turned our study to its proper scope and aim ; for, as 
Hamilton says, "Philosophy requires an emancipation 
from the yoke of foreign authority, from all blind 
adhesion to the opinions of one age and country, and 
a purification of the intellect (mind) from all assumptive 
beliefs." 

10 (lee. 5, p. 83-96). We are told that " Conscious- 
ness is to the philosopher what the Bible is to the 
theologian; both are revelations of the truth; religion 
and phUosophy both termmabe in the same end"— *.e., 
in a " learned ignorance " (4). Consciousness is surely 
just the knowingness of the Self or Ego ; to be conscious 
is to know objective things, things apart from the con- 
scious self, spiritual, moral, and physical things — self- 
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consciousness being self-knowledge or self-affirmation. 
Hamilton himself defines it as the " general faculty of 
knowledge, out of which the special faculties of know- 
ledge are evolved," which implies that it is the discemer 
of truth rather than the receptacle or ground of truth ; 
it knows the truth revealed by the Bible and by nature. 
The Bible is the letter-expression of objective mental 
conceptions of spiritual realities — i.e., of God and our 
relations to Him, which is the sphere of spiritual life 
beyond the " conceptions," and which the spirit of man 
is to be conscious of or know and have to do with. 
The Bible-conceptions are. called "revelation," because 
the authors or writers were inspired by God the Holy 
Ghost as one who knows " the things of God," and who 
enabled the writers to use true conceptions of heavenly 
things, through or by means of which conceptions our 
spirits when quickened behold the heavenly realities. 
But we do not look into our own or others' minds or 
even consciousness for the eternal realities (or for the 
concepts of them) which are to be known and assimilated 
by us — ^Eeligion being, as before said, to know, love, 
and serve God, and the end of this faith-life being the 
" salvation of our souls and the glory of God ; " while 
the end of philosophy is to know the universals of 
created Existence and their relation to their own phe- 
nomena (1, 4). 

11 (lee, 6, p. 96-101). In note 7 cause and effect 
were referred to. Here the misconception about catise 
comes out more plainly : "we cannot know a cause but 
by extracting it out of its effects ; the research of causes 
is the decomposition of effects into their constituted 
causes; we reconstruct the complex effects which we 
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have analysed into their elements ; the only method for 
the discovery of causes is analysis as the foundation, 
and synthesis as the completion." The example given 
is that of a neutral salt as the effect of two causes — viz., 
an acid and an alkali being brought together. But the 
cause here is chemical force acting when the condition 
occurs — i.e., when the acid and alkali are in conjunction. 
The " condition " is not the cause, but the modal force 
is the cause, which is not in the alkali or acid, or in the 
condition, but is manifested from universal Force when 
the proper condition arises, and acts in changing the 
elements. "No analysis or synthesis of the elements or 
substance will yield the cause or acting force; nor is 
the connection of cause and eflfect a mere relation of 
sequence or of concomitance, but of power or force, 
physical or moral, producing a certain result. Say, I 
will to move my arm or this chair ; can we " extract " 
the will-cause out of the arm or chair, or their move- 
ments 1 Here were moral force, vital force, and mechani- 
cal force in action ; they may be concomitant causes, or 
even sequent, yet we cannot extract any or all of them 
from their joint effect. This question of cause is the 
weak point which recurs throughout this artificial sys- 
tem, and so is made to rest on an " impotence of mind " 
(7, 9, 55). When Hamilton applies analysis and syn- 
thesis to a " whole scene in nature and its constituents, 
and says the one is extracted out of the many, and a 
multitude is recalled to unity," he forgets that he is 
already conscious of the whole and its parts, or how 
could he begin the process of dividing 1 It is a matter 
of attention; he attends to the parts or to the whole 
scene or tree as presented in nature, and the mind does 
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not supply these qualities to the objects. This is ad- 
mitted when it is said, " I must attend to the tree by 
itself," and when analysis or abstraction is defined as 
" exclusive attention, or attention withdrawn from other 
objects when fixed on one object," which also suggests 
that synthesis is the reverse — viz., attention to the 
wholeness of objective things (22, 45). 

12 (p. 102-20). Induction is applied to experiential 
truths, such as the notion of extension drawn from in- 
dividual extended objects, or an inferred " general law " 
derived from individual instances — e. g,, the law of the 
attraction of gravitation : the former process seems to 
belong to "classification and notioning" (46), and the 
latter to " generalisation and conception " (47) ; and the 
syllogism might run thus : Universal Force is manifested 
in various modes of action throughout nature ; one of 
these modes is realised in the mutual attraction of 
bodies ; therefore wherever bodies are, there is the 
attraction of gravitation (see Appendix). 

13 (lee. 7, p. 121-28). After asserting that "Meta- 
physics or Psychology is a science exclusively occupied 
with mind," the following artificial scheme is offered in 
which physical facts and mental operations are inter- 
mixed as " phenomena of mind," objective laws of 
ethics, politics, and sesthetics are placed together with 
logic as " laws of mind," God and immortality are em- 
braced under " inferences of the mind " ; yet the last 
subject and that relating to the Will and Conscience, 
&c., are not discussed by Hamilton in these lectures. 
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Mind 

or 

Consciousness 

affords 



{Cognitions. 
Feelings. 
Conative powers, will 
and desire. 
{Cognitions, logic 
Feelings, sesthetic. 
Conative powers, mo- 
rals and politics. 
Results — Ontology. TBeing of God. 

Inferential psycliol-l Immortality of the 
\ ogy. V. soul, &c 



With which let us compare a scheme of a natural 
system : — 

Man, and ms Spheres of Life and Action. 
His triple nature— subjective. | The three spheres— objective. 

The SpirittuU, 



(a) Conscious personal spirit 
(rhua, pneuma), Self or £jgo, self- 
conscious, and conscious of and 
effective in spiritual things, also 
over mind and its main opera- 
tions, and through them over 
moral and physical objects; {b) 
spiritual life and death, know- 
ledge, faith, love, and hope, &c. 



(a) The Personal Ood, as Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, the 
Son manifested as Christ Jesus 
our Lord and Redeemer; with 
perfections of Wisdom, Love, and 
Power, Infinite, Eternal, and Al- 
mighty ; His creating, preserving, 
and destining aU things ; EUs re- 
demptive work; (b) angelic and 
human spirits, their relations to 
God, 



TTie Hyperphysico- Moral. 



Mind or Soul (psyche), with 
LiteUect and inteUections, Feel- 
ing and emotions, and Will and 
volitions, also Intuition and Per- 
ception ; Conscience, Belief, Taste 
— their operations in their con- 
nate sphere, and through the 
organism in the physical world. 



The universal impersonals of 
(a) Existence; {b) Intelligence, 
Goodness, and Causation; (c) 
human minds, with their ima- 
gined and conceptual construc- 
tions ; intelligent nature of lower 
animals ; {d) ethical and esthetic 
laws, &c. ; («) universal Space, 
Time, and Force or Energy ; (/) 
number, proportion, &c., sciences 
and arts. 



Philosophy, its Comprehension^ etc. 
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The Physical. 



The Oiganism with its vital and 
other modes of Force, and modes 
of Space in figure, and of Time 
in succession of parts, &c. ; its 
oi^gans of sense used by the mind 
in sensuous perception, &c. 



(a) Matter, being the combined 
modes of Space, Time, and Force, 
forming atoms, molecules, masses ; 
(b) modes of Space in figure, &c, 
modes of Time in duration, &c., 
modes of Force in vital, chemical, 
and other forces ; (c) handiworks 
of man, &c. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

PSYCHOLOGY, RELATIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE, CONSCIOUSNESS 

AND PERSONALITY. 

14 (lec. 8, p. 129-35). Psychology is defined as "the 
science of the phenomena, modifications, or states of the 
mind, which is the conscious-subject, soul, spirit, self, or 
ego," — ^though elsewhere a difference is made between 
spirit and mind or soul— viz., " spirit is used in contrast 
to soul, in a more extensive signification" (16). All 
this metaphysics is about mental states, and of nothing 
apart from the mind, except that an inferred non-ego is 
supposed to excite some of these states ! — as if the body 
and its organs had only to do with itself, and there were 
no seeing, or handling, or working beyond, and the body 
were the unknown basis of the organic phenomena, as 
it is said " the mind is the unknown basis of the mental 
phenomena." Yet a noticeable fact is mentioned — viz., 
that "nearly all the words used to signify the inner 
world (supersensuous things) are borrowed from the ex- 
ternal world," and "many bodily actions are used to 
express mental energies ; " and again, " the order estab- 
lished in the intellectual world seems to be regulated by 
laws analogous to those of the material system ; " or us 
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Mackmtosh said, '' the analogy of the material world is 
that on which the whole technical language of mental 
and moral science is necessarily grounded" — ^all this 
lends support to the method employed in these notes. 

15 (p. 136-41). The "great axiom" that "aU know- 
ledge and philosophy is only of the relative and pheno- 
menal," is stated in this wise : — 

Mind and Matter are not known in their substance or as absolute 
Existence, but only in their phenomena or modes and qualities — i.e., 
the former in its states of knowing, feeling, willing, &c., the latter in 
its fonus of extension, solidity, colour, heat, &c., and these only as 
relative to our organs of sense— «.^., one tnode of Existence is light, 
which is related to sight ; another mode is sonorous, which is related 
to hearing, &a ; besides, we add to the object, say four parts from 
the mind, four from the organs, and four from the intervening 
medium : thus, in seeing a book, it is through the eye and through a 
medivm modified by the light reflected from the book, and by the 
mind in cognition, the full object being made up of twelve parts thus 
contributed (36). 

As to matter and mind, see notes 4, 54|. If the 
" relative knowledge " of both is similar, then the " con- 
scious ego" is distinct from them each, and oversees 
them in their " phenomena " ; and if that knowledge of 
material objects involves mental and extra-organic addi- 
tions, then the like knowledge of mental objects involves 
additions from an extra-mental sphere. Thus the dis- 
tinct ego as "conscious of mental states" is acknow- 
ledged, and the distinct extra -mental sphere too, as 
well as the extra-organic sphere. Further, Existence 
and its " modes " are acknowledged, for if we know the 
relative modes of Existence, we must also know the 
correlative Existence, since " the knowledge of relatives 
and correlatives is one" (p. 211); therefore we know 
universal hyperphysical Existence intuitively, and also 

c 
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its physical modes perceptively as existences, such as 
light and sound, which remain "modes of existence 
even though every eye and ear were annihilated." So 
with imiversal Space, Time, and Force, &c, and their 
modes (51-55). That modal existences should he re- 
lated to or accommodated to certain organic senses, 
only shows that man and nature are adapted to one 
another and are in harmony (36) ; the dispute implies 
some confusion between relativity and relatedness. To 
say, " these modes are known only as modified by the 
faculties, &c.," is set aside by comparing an imagined 
object with a real one, and by quoting Hamilton's an- 
swer to objections urged against immediate perception 
— ^viz., "that a thing viewed close to the eye shoidd 
appear larger and differently figured than when seen at 
a distance, and even become invisible from distance, 
only shows that what changes the real object of sight — 
viz., the reflected rays in contact with the eye — also 
changes, as it ought, our perception of it ; this ground 
of difficulty could be refuted throughout the whole 
senses, but its weight is not sufficient to require further 
notice " (p. 131, voL ii.) Taking the instance of a book : 
we are conscious of perceiving an object having colour, 
size, and figure lying in a certain position and distance 
from us, while we are not conscious of these qualities 
touching our eyes, or being in our mind, or of our add- 
ing anything to them from our mind. We sensuously 
perceive by means of the eye the size and figure of the 
object and its position and distance, as modes of Space, 
measured by the muscular and other actions of the eye ; 
its hues or colours^ as qualities excited by Force, seen 
by the visual power of the eye ; its successions of parts^ 
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as modes of Time, lealised by the rhythmic movement 
of the eye ; its unity and wholeness snpersensuously in- 
tuited; its meaning as a book for information by 
inference— imagination picturing the unseen parts of 
the book. The colour awakens an indefinite sensation 
or feeling in the mind, and a definite perception by the 
mind of the colour of the outer object ; so with the size, 
figure, position, and distance, each of which awakens its 
proper sensation in the mind, whilst each is definitely 
perceived by the mind in the intuited unity of the 
whole outer object Consciousness knows and is effec- 
tive in the main mental operations here referred to, and 
their unity and wholeness in the mind (36). Let us 
note that while we can image all visual parts of an 
object, we cannot image its solidity, odour, savour, or 
sound — e.^., an ideal apple ; the sensation of pleasantness 
felt in connection with the perceived real fruit's odour, 
savour, soUdity, is wanting when the imaged apple is 
intuited : hence " extended resistance," a very real per- 
cept, is deprived of half its verity in the image, the 
extension being pictured but not the resistance — ^unless 
there be some reflex action producing a simulated sensa- 
tion and a pseud-image of such non-visual things. This 
negatives Mill's "permanent possibilities of sensation" 
of absent or hoped-for objects (43). The mere physical 
concomitants of sensuous "perceptions" do not essen- 
tially "modify" the view of the object, apart from 
simulated results of brain or nerve action under abnormal 
conditions of disease or injury, &c. The light, for 
instance, in and through which the coloured object is 
seen, may be elicited upon certain undulatory or other 
vibrations of ether, the supposed "physical basis" of 
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light, and yet may be neither those vibrations nor the 
responsive agitations of our nerves or brain, nor any 
" sensation " in the mind, but a quality elicited by the 
action of Force on ether in Space, and visually perceived 
there by the mind (36). 

We are only concerned with the " principles behind 
facts," which facts are supplied by physical nature, and 
thence by the physicist. For instance, the facts of light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, are discovered by the phy- 
sicist, and the metaphysician declares them to be modes 
of universal Force, which is the fundamental "some- 
thing" which connects or unifies them by being their 
base ; and the difference of the modes arises from vary- 
ing " conditions," which are to be searched for by the 
physicist, and will doubtless prove to be the composition 
or the constitution and mutual relations of bodies. As 
suggested elsewhere, "Suppose the sim to be a centre 
or vast set-of-conditions favourable pre-eminently to this 
manifestation or elicitation of Force — viz.. Light; say 
the main condition is a certain agitation of matter in 
that centre ; that condition and its attendant expression 
of Force called light need not transfer themselves, or 
either of them pass onward through Space, but they may 
affect with new conditions the atoms, molecules, ether, or 
what not, filling space, whether by undulations of ether 
or otherwise, which thereupon exhibit here that luminous 
quality. The sim thus loses nothing to us, but only 
serves to excite our own forces into action, or rather, 
perhaps, sets up new conditions here whereby universal 
Force manifests itself in light, heat, &c. This^ implies 
that light itself is neither the agitations of inorganic and 
organic matter, nor a 'sensation' in the mind, but a 
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quality excited in Space by the attendant mode of Force 
above described, and whicli is visually perceived there " 
(Free iN'otes, &c) Yeitch says, "Light is in a sense a 
quality or phenomenon of motion, heat and sound are 
phenomena of something else." K so, then the colour 
of the object may be a separation and fusion of certain 
rays of light and reflection with dispersion thereof by 
virtue of the particular composition, &c., of the object — 
a new local set-of-conditions favourable to that eflfect; 
but while the coloured object with its size, figure, posi- 
tion, and distance is visually perceived, it does not 
follow that the colours it displays should travel to the 
eye, any more than that its size, figure, &c., should reach 
the eye — e,g,, as when we see the object behind us by 
means of the angle of light reflected by the mirror before 
us. In this case, as in most cases of knowledge and 
perception, we are unconscious of intermediate facts, 
such as the image or set of rays on the retina, but are 
quite conscious of perceiving the coloured object out in 
Space. As Hamilton himself admits that a blindfolded 
person cannot tell the shape and dimensions of a strange 
room by touch and bodily movements so well as he could 
instantly do by eyesight, and that the young of animals 
possess an instinctive appreciation of distance by the 
eye (voL ii. p. 176, 181-82), doubtless man's eye possesses 
like power, though, as with his other powers, gradually 
developed. The following account of vision is to the 
point: — 

A ray of reflected light in its actual length from the object to the 
eye is competent to convey an impression of varying distance, and the 
eye actually undergoes specific modifications according to the dis- 
tance of the object : we perceive degrees of distance, which implies a 
perception of trinal dimensions as well as of outness and distance ; 
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but perception of objects as occupjring Space does not imply sighi of 
tangible qualities or •* resistant-extension " in three dimensions, which 
is solely cognisable by the Umch ; the visible direction of an object 
and its erect posUion are perceived through the action on the retina 
of the mean or resultant of all the rays from the object falling upon a 
retinal point— the inverted image painted on the retina not being seen, 
nor being even the means but only the concomitant of that action of 
light by which we see. Phenomena artificially induced argue nothing 
against the general fact that under normal circumstances we find in 
the very place of the visible objects those dynamical qualities which 
form the sum total of our tactual experience. Berkeley erred in 
supposing that our realisation of the geometrical proportions and 
relations of visible objects is dependent on totich and not upon the 
exercise of a primitive and inherent function of sight: we know 
colour by our perception of it as making up by its distribution the 
visible forms and shapes of the objects of the outer world, and our 
perception of the shape, relative magnitude, and situation of visible 
objects is immediate, and strictly regulated by the laws of light in 
relation to the visual organ, irrespective of, and even in opposition to, 
tactual experience.— (Chambers's Encyclopedia.) 



Consciousness and Personality, 

16 (lee. 8, 9, 10, p. 141-81). In explieating meta- 
physieal tenns, Conseiousness eomes under review : — 

Mind or Conscious-subject, Self or Ego, is the unknown basis of 
mental phenomena in different relations ; thus Mind is intelligence 
more limited than Soul, while Spirit is more extensive still. Mind is 
the self-knowing principle (elsewhere " thinking principle "), the sub- 
ject of the various internal phenomena of which toe are conscious, the 
subject of which consciousness is the general phenomena ; it is simply 
that which perceives, thinks, feels, wills, &c.— the mind is the man. 
Consciousness compnses all the phenomena of mind ; knowing, desir- 
ing, feeling, are distinct, but consciousness is knowing that I know, 
knowing that I desire, knowing that I feel ; Self or I have or possess 
organs, and have or possess thoughts, but I am not identical with my 
organs or body, nor with my thoughts (? nor mind), which are mani- 
fold and various ; I am aware or am conscious of the existence and 
change of my thoughts, and this change is sometimes determined by 
me as something different from m«, and I can always distinguish 
myself from them ; / am a permanent being, an enduring subject, but 
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I cannot conceive myself existent without thought (? latent thought)— 
i.e.f some mode or fonn of consciousness ; this thought, this con- 
sciousness, is possible only in and through the consciousness of Self, 
which is recognised in every act of intelligence as the subject to which 
that act belongs, as it is I that perceive, I that imagine, remember, 
attend, compare, feel, desire, will, I that am conscious; the 1 is 
indeed only manifested in one or other of these modes, but it is mani- 
fested in them aU, they are all only the phenomena of the I. 

Admitting a distinction between mind and spirit (14), 
there is a futile attempt to convert conscious-self into 
mind, for it is found impossible to convert consciousness 
into thinking, &c. Thinking, feeling, or willing has no 
self-reference or knowledge of each other, or of its basis 
the mind — e.e., thinking does not know itself or know 
feeling and willing, nor vice versa; whereas conscious- 
ness, though having nothing of perceiving, intuiting, 
thinking, feeling, and willing in itself, any more than 
they have of consciousness, yet oversees and penetrates 
all these in their main operations ; and the fact of our 
not being always conscious of every mental operation, as 
in latent thought (28), implies that consciousness is not 
a "general faculty" of the mind, but a fundamental 
personal function of the Ego, and of a different nature 
from the impersonal mental faculties and operations, 
and therefore that it belongs to a different " basis," even 
as we judge of difference between mental and physical 
states and actions as evidencing their distinct and sep- 
arate basis. Consciousness is personal, belongs to a 
person, and that is spirit ; the mind is not the man, but 
the conscious personal spirit is. There is no mental 
faculty that imderlies the other mental faculties and 
their operations, and knows them and their objects, as 
it is admitted consciousness does. Intuition attends 
other mental operations, and acts in the supersensuous 
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or moral sphere as perception does in the sensuous or 
physical sphere ; but intuition has no consciousness or 
personal knowledge in it. If consciousness is not on 
the same level as mental operations, any more than they 
are with physical states of the body, then the conscious- 
self must belong to a higher nature and sphere than the 
nature and sphere of the mind, and has the peculiar 
function of self-knowledge or self-consciousness or self- 
affirmation. The outstanding fact of personality forms 
the grand distinction between man and the lower 
animals, which have no consciousness or self-reference 
—confirming the view of the difference in nature be- 
tween the conscious -spirit and the thinking- feeling- 
willing-mind. If consciousness were a mental faculty 
animals would possess it, and show signs of its presence 
in them. Further, if " my body is the complement of 
my physical organs," why not say my mind is the com- 
plement of my mental faculties and capacities ? (34) ; and 
if we may say, " I possess organs and I possess thoughts 
(? faculties and acts of thinking), but I am not identical 
with my organs and body, nor with my thoughts," why 
should we not say — ^As I am not identical with my 
bodily organs and their states and actions, so neither am 
/ identical with my mental faculties and their states 
and operations ? And since these mental and physical 
things undergo constant change and fiux, and / can 
oversee and " determine " some of these changes as 
something different from me, whilst I myself remain 
the permanent and abiding Ego, having self-conscious- 
ness as well as consciousness of thinking and thoughts 
and bodily acts and changes — ^nay, while self-conscious 
always, yet sometimes unconscious of mental and physi- 



cal stsies and opcnlionfr— docs mot ftll fiii^ jnscifr tli« 
▼iew of the natme of tbe coibscLQiB-self lein;^ Terr dif* 
f eient from the natine cf the infiai &s veil &s c-f the 
body! To aj, " cc]imuh£hi£s is hko^n^j di:Lt I J:N<.>tr 
and fed and willy'' indkateg a Tagoe scnxe of sociechiiig 
above mental opentions ; *^ I know tLit I know ~ sie^ms 
a dooUe kind of knowledge, ret is only a sorpIiLsage fox 
self-eonscionsnesi — a knowing / conscious of self, and of 
lower mental and hodilj acts and their objects. We 
may, howeTer, aay, I know or am conscious of mentally 
intuiting and perceiving objects^ of thinking thoughts, 
of feeling sensations and emotions, of willing volitions. 
It is admitted, indeed, that to say, ''we know, and we 
know that we know, are propositions, though logically 
distinct^ really identical, and to attempt to analyse the 
cognition I know, and the cognition I know that I know, 
into separate energies of distinct faculties, is thoreforo 
vain;" but to add, "we know — i.e., feel, perceive, im- 
agine, remember, &c — only as we know that wo thus 
know, only as we know in some particular maiinor — /.«\, 
feel, perceive, &c." — is to abolish consciousness and self- 
consciousness, or to convert the former into thinking, 
feeling, willing, &c., which have no consciousness or 
knowingness in them ; whereas in various ways its diH- 
tinction from those mental states is shown- as, ft>r in- 
stance, when it is declared that feelings, volitions, and 
desires were " never involved in, and couM tlu»n»ft»ro 
never be evolved out of, consciousness" (17)- Miotigli 
why not so involved if consciousnesH is a " gonornl 
faculty " of the mind, out of which the nmt ('<inH» mm 
from a base, does not appear. Says Vcitch - " 1h tlioro 
in the consciousness of feeling or volition a mental nlo- 
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ment which is not a conscious element] Either con- 
sciousness is more than mere recognition of each mental 
state as mine, or there is more than consciousness in 
each mental phenomenon ; we cannot throw out of con- 
sciousness the distinctive element of feeling, desire, or 
volition." The phrases " it is I that think, I that feel, 
attend, &c.," only need explication to become clear — 
thus I mentally perceive, I mentally feel, think, &c., as 
we may say I organically walk, talk, &c. Hamilton 
objects to Eeid and others classing consciousness as a 
co-ordinate and distinct faculty with the other intellec- 
tual powers, the operations of which become the peculiar 
ohject of consciousness, even as each of the other faculties 
has also its specific object, on the ground that we cannot 
be conscious of a perception (act) without being con- 
scious of the " object " of perception ; and certainly, 
though there may be sensation without the conscious- 
ness of the object or thing that awakened the sensation, 
yet in the act of perceiving we are conscious of the 
ohject perceived, whilst we may be unconscious of the 
mental act of perceiving, although it is through that act 
we are conscious of the perceived object. All this indi- 
cates a longing on the part of Hamilton, as well as Eeid 
and others, to find a distinct place for personal conscious- 
ness, that " fundamental function of intelligence," that 
" indefinable root of all knowledge," as Hamilton styles 
it ; and this can only be satisfied by admitting it to be 
of a different nature from mental operations, and to 
belong to the spirit or self. I am, or I am I, or I know, 
is not " contained " in any limited mental operation ; it 
is characteristic of the self or spirit alone ; it is neither 
limited by nor confined within Time, Space, or Force 
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(31). " The veiy idea of our peisonalitj is that of a 
being not under the law of cause and effect — a being 
sapematmal (spiritual). Man is an original power, 
acting not in the line of causality, bnt from himself** 
(Bushnell). Even Mansel s statements about conscious- 
ness lead to this conclusion ; for he admits that eon* 
sciousness is an inToluntary state, and has no immediate 
connection with memory; that in every conscious act 
there is a personal factor, a permanent Self in the midst 
of transitory modes — man being the master of his own 
consciousness and the author of the phenomena which it 
reveals to him; also that the determination "I will" 
carries the consciousness of viyseJf detenmnimj my own 
volitions, and my choice between two alternative deter- 
minations proving this likewise, — surely all tliis would 
signalise the Self as the ultimate and unifying power 
over the mental operations — ^nay, he adds that tliia gives 
the only positive idea of " causative power," and that 
myself having such absolute power over my omi volifiaintf 
presupposes the freedom of the person, which conscious- 
ness of freedom is a reality, for, as rogimls the personal 
self, consciousness is reality ; and lastly, that without 
personality we should have no sense of responsibility, 
and of owing duties to our fellow-men, and no conviction 
of guilt. Terrier argues the question thus : — 

Matter and Mind are known only by their chaiigefl, while they do 
not know their own changes, which are known to itve; therefore there 
are three— Matter, Mind, and the conscious Me; if consuiouHiieNii 
were identical with mind, then mind would be conHcious of itN own 
changes, but mind and consciousness are two thingH, not one. HeaNoii 
is a mere state of mind ; reason, feeling, and volition are not (^on* 
scions of themselves ; mind may exist in all its varying moodM with- 
out being at all conscious of them; many creattires are rational 
without being conscious, therefore human consciousneii can never \m 
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explained ont of human reason. Again, as matter is not I, but an 
object to me, so that a science of matter is practicable, therefore if 
mind is not I, but an object to me, a science of it too is practicable. 
The imiverRe is full of life and intelligence, but only man has con- 
sciousness, only he lives the double life of living and knowing that 
he lives, of being rational and knowing that he is so ; his self -refer- 
ence generally accompanies his sensations, reason, and other states 
of mind ; ont of this grow conscience, morality, and responsibility, 
which are not in animals ; in personality, to which we justly refer all 
our faculties and all our doings, freedom, law, morality, and religion 
have their origin. Mind does not constitute any part of the real man, 
and therefore states-of-mind are not to be confounded with the per- 
son or his consciousness ; the passions, sensations, &c., of the mind 
are dtjecU of consciousness, but the consciousness of self does not 
always accompany them ; they are within his control, and he ought 
to control them, but this shows that he is not identical with his pas- 
sions and desires. There is a real antithesis between what belongs 
to mind and what belongs to consciousness ; the latter cannot be 
objectified and conceived of as an object at all ; whenever you say 
"my mind," you really discriminate between yourself and your 
mind, between the mind and the Ego or I possessing it ; the mind 
may contain anything, but the consciousness of what it contains cer- 
tainly remains with the Ego— which never uses the word mind as con- 
vertible with I. The £go is exempt from the action of outer objects, 
and free to stand out of them to be able to observe and control them. 
The / of each man is the true life of humanity ; conscious existence 
and imconscious existence are two distinct kinds of being; man 
without consciousness would still be the creature of pleasure and 
pain, of emotions and desires ; he would be a mathematician like the 
bee, a builder like the beaver ; he might have a language and a litera- 
ture, though without allusions of a conscious and personal character. 
Consciousness is the knowledge of our being in existence, it is 
personal existence, which is man's true and proper being; without 
this he may be a moral creature, he might adapt means to ends, even 
make laws to consist in the supremacy of force, of a magistracy, and 
be a finished legislator, and live under laws. But consciousness is 
the only ground or condition in virtue of which religion takes efiect 
in us.— (Philosophy of Consciousness.) 

Finally, Delitzscli treats tlie question scripturally : — 

Scripture distinguishes the tmpersonal bodily world and the per- 
sonal bodiless spirits, and the spirit-embodied man who stand 
between the two and is the connecting-link of all created things. 
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The £irf]»nhdd that the dfrine likaess u fm Unt pmommUt^ of 
man; his creatian distmgnishes him from that of the brutes; the 
'< fonning," the " hnathing,** the "imi^e,** gare him an essential 
distinction ; his lint appeanace eotxesponds to his penonalitx, aa 
that of the bmtes to their impersonalitj ; the spuit of man is an 
immH'^*** inspiration from God, the personal transmitted into the 
bodilj form (animal), and thexebj constitnting it a person. This 
self-conscioas sfHiit of man is expremlj distinguished in Scripture 
from the self-eonsdous Spirit €i God ; and it appropriates to the 
ipirii and to the mnd distinct fnnctians, and often speaks of the two 
in juxtaposition— as the German Geiti has the signification of a 
stronger^ and Sede that of a weaker, moving principle. Because the 
spirit stands in immediate causal relation to God, dirine redemptive 
operations address themsdves first of all to the human spirit, which 
is delivered from sin and renewed. Person expresses a nature self- 
consciouslj detennining itself, and self-oonsdous and introspec- 
tive ; personality is the unity of consciousness ; it is indeed " pres- 
ence to one's self ; " it should not be confounded with individuality; 
in apprehending himself as Ego, man places himself as the centre of 
his inherited individual being ; we cannot say my E^go, but we may 
distinguish mytd/aa Ego from the Soul which appertains to m«/ the 
soul does not constitute the person of man, for the brute is called 
soul ; but the spirit constitutes the person of man, and there begins 
the work of grace which restores the intercourse of the personal man 
with God, and has in view the entire condition of man's nature, held 
together by the Psyche or Soul and encircled by the self-conscious- 
ness of the Pneuma or Spirit. Buhi in Arabic and Xapshi means the 
intelligent immortal myaeXf; but the animal soul passes away with 
the body ; the mpersonal spirit of the brute is taken back into the 
general spirit of Nature, but the personal spirit of man returns to 
Grod who gave it, and with possession of consciousness. 



Self-Consciaasness, 

16| (lee. 29, p. 189-204 transposed). Self-conscious- 
ness is simply self-knowledge, but is here called " tlie 
faculty of internal perception," and sensuous perception 
is called " the faculty of external perception." This is 
because the supersensuous world is mistaken as mental 
or in the mind, and instead of intuition beholding these 
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outer supersensuous realities, " self - consciousness " is 
supposed to view them in the Self. There seems also 
some mixing of self-consciousness with the Self s con- 
sciousness of other selves and of moral and physical 
things (20). Hamilton says, " Objects of perception are 
presented to us under the mental forms of Space and 
Time, and objects of self -consciousness under the mental 
forms of Time and Self, These forms are necessary 
frames or settings out of which no object can be known " 
— Whence all physical as well as moral things are known 
only in a mental form or frame ! To perceive a tree 
here, you must throw a mental form of Space round it ; 
and as now seen, you must throw a mental form of Time 
round it ; or if it be an imagined tree, you must throw 
around it a mental form of Self, and of Time as now 
in Self. If asked. Why should an internal object have 
an internal base, and an external object not have an 
external basel the answer is, "The non-ego is only a 
negation, and does not afford to external objects a bond 
of union among themselves, which is supplied by the 
mind in its form of Space under which they must neces- 
sarily be known — all necessity being in fact mental, for 
only in the phenomena of mind is there absolute neces- 
sity, and not in external things ; and this necessity of 
believing is the highest security we can obtain for truth 
and reality, a subjective and not an objective assurance 
being all the certainty of which the mind is capable — 
of itself as subject, and of a non-ego as object'' It is 
enough to say the actual objective presence of universal 
Space, Time, &c., and the necessity of things being in 
this objective Space, during in like Time, and acting in 
like Force, compels the necessity of our knowing and 
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believing them so. The conviction we feel of the reality 
of objects as apart from our mind, does not arise from 
any mental activity, but from the knowledge of the 
outer facts; we do not know by believing, but we 
believe by knowing; we know, and therefore believa 
Veitch acknowledges the "insufficiency of subjective 
certainty or assurance, and the need for an objective 
certainty; belief, no doubt, implies an object believed 
in, and a consciousness of the object believed in; to 
know, we must know something" (51). After some 
confusion between Space and its mode of " extension," 
Hamilton says, " Our necessary conception of Space does 
not require that the mind should occupy Space, any more 
than i onier to think extension we must e:;ist as ex- 
tended" (53); upon which we remark that if Space 
were a mental form and in the mind, then Space and 
Mind must be connatural — a mental space in a spacial 
mind ; and equally so if you think extension, or have a 
"notion of extension" in the mind, or an "imagined 
extended object" there, for that implies an extended 
mental receptacle. But if Space be imiversal and hyper- 
physical and independent of the mind, then the mind 
may be in Space without being extended, or occupying 
it as body does (36, 37, 43). He then talks of universal 
Space as a " conception " which is necessary and always 
in the mind, and of a " notion of extension " which is 
fabricated in the mind from extended objects as a " con- 
tingent conception"; but all this refinement is quite 
unnecessary in the natural view of the facts as stated in 
chapter ix. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

CONSCIOUSNESS IN RBLATION TO INTBLLBCTUAL 

OPBRATIONS. 

17 (lec. 11, p. 182-92). This relation is stated thus: 
"All the mental phenomena comprise the knowledge 
that I the Ego is in some determinate state ; without 
this the phenomena do not exist (1 latent thoughts, &c.) ; 
so that consciousness is like an internal light which 
makes visible what passes in the mind. Consciousness 
has degrees of intensity but is not various in kind, 
while there are various kinds of mental modes or states 
of which we are conscious ; we cannot divide conscious- 
ness itself, but it comprehends the whole divisible 
mental phenomena, of the thinking subject, as classed 
under Knowledge, Feeling, and Will, and Desire : e.^., 
I am conscious of perceiving a certain complement of 
colours and figures forming a picture, and I recognise 
what it is — this is knowledge ; I am also conscious of 
certain affections of gratification in its contemplation — 
this is feeling ; I am also conscious of a desire for and a 
resolution to make it my own — this is will and desire." 
Why is the first "knowledge" and not the others 1 I 
am conscious of or know the " affections or Reeling " and 
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the " desiies, will, or resolution," as well as the " per- 
ception or object." I am conscious of the mental act of 
perceiving, and through it of the picture perceived ; I 
am also conscious of the mental feeling, and through it 
of the picture liked ; and I am conscious of the mental 
resolution, and through it of the picture chosen. The 
personal unchanging consciousness is equally present 
to each of the different and varying impersonal mental 
operations, and through them to their objects. It is 
only a further remove to say, I am conscious or know 
the sensuous act of looking, and through it of the object 
seen ; of touching, and of the object touched — and so on. 
In aU this, and in the very terms used as well as the 
emphasis laid on the fact that consciousness is of one 
kind and indivisible, while there are " various kinds of 
mental modes," and these "divisible," we may find 
proof of the nature of personal consciousness being 
quite distinct from the nature of the impersonal mind 
and its thinkings, feelings, and willings, as well as from 
the body and its states and activities, and of the " know- 
ledge " or knowingness being in the personality. In 
the above instance, knowledge is limited to sensuous 
perception, from not taking into account supersensuous 
intuition, the former applying to the mere physical 
colours and form of the picture, the latter to the hyper- 
physical unity, wholeness, and beauty of it, with at- 
tendant emotional appreciation; and from regarding 
"perception" as belonging to Intellect alone, instead 
of its being common to Feeling, Will, and Intellect, as I 
suppose " intuition " must likewise be regarded (36); but 
consciousness or knowledge penetrates all these equally. 
Another thing that serves to distinguish consciousness 

D 
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from mental acts is, that in every case of perception, 
feeling, will, or desire relating to an object, there are 
many mental thoughts, feelings, willings, beliefs, &c., 
as well as organic activities going on, of which the Self 
is not conscious. Besides, the Ego is always self- 
conscious, and conscious of its personality and its ac- 
tivity without being conscious sometimes of aught else 
outside of self, not even of impersonal mental states or 
of their objects. It is needful to reiterate that we are 
thus ever self-conscious, whether we are conscious of 
objective things or not; that self-consciousness abides 
whilst we are becoming more or less conscious of objec- 
tive objects ; for even Terrier, whom I have quoted for 
his emphatic distinction of the "conscious me" from 
the mind and its changing states, lapsed, in his dialectic 
of * Knowing and Being,' to the extreme view that 
" the object of knowledge is always the object, with the 
addition of one's self, object plus subject, or self plus not- 
self ; that self is an integral and essential part of every 
object of cognition," wherein not only is the word " ob- 
ject " ambiguously treated, but the act of knowing 4s 
confounded with the thing known, which in this case 
is supremely incongruous, since the knowing-self is of a 
different nature from the object-not-self. 

While Veitch allies " desire " to feeling, as also does 
Mansel, Hamilton with Brown allies it to will — "by 
will is meant a free and deliberate tendency to act, and 
by desire a blind and fatal tendency to act ; " whereas it 
is equivalent to wish or longing, an emotion like hope, 
a feeling of the mind with degrees of intensity, but with 
no tendency to act : as much is admitted by calling it 
" appetency," which has a meaning " almost synonymous 
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with desire," and by opposing it to the feeling of aver- 
sion ; but will or volition, having choice, resolution, at- 
tention, is clearly " the striving or exertive faculty or 
conative power," as Hamilton phrases it (60). He quali- 
fies also his assertion that mental phenomena are all 
"modifications of consciousness, and are evolved or 
branch out of it," by saying, " pleasure and pain, desire 
and volition, are phenomena absolutely new, and super- 
added to consciousness, and were never involved in, and 
could therefore never be evolved out of it ; " and again, 
by saying, " feeling and will presuppose knowledge," he 
implies that the feeling of belief must always be grounded 
on knowledge (6, 13, 16, 33). Then, after saying, " the 
will is determined to energy only by feelings," he adds, 
" through an estimate of the relative worth of objects," 
which shows that weighing and judging have promoted 
the volition. Admitting that " consciousness cannot be 
defined^ as it lies at the root of all knowledge," and that 
"knowledge and belief are both contained under con- 
sciousness," yet he speaks of " the notion of conscious- 
ness" and the "conception." Of course no notion or 
concept can be formed of it, any more than of the uni- 
versals of Existence, Intelligence, Space, &c. 

18 (p. 192-205). Although consciousness is admitted- 
ly indefinable and indivisible, yet it is " analysed by 
comparing its contents or phenomena"; but all that is 
really done is to analyse the different mental states and 
operations. These are " evolved " out of consciousness ; 
but, as before stated (16), it only needs explication thus: 
I know or am conscious of mentally feeling and mentally 
desiring, &c, even as I am conscious of organically 
walking or talking, &c The knowing or consciousness 
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is not changed with the changing mental or organic 
states ; it is not properly " consciousness in various re- 
lations," but the one consciousness in relation to distinct 
and varying mental and physical states and facts (17, 31). 
As I am conscious of thinking and feeling, so I am con- 
scious of talking and walking ; and as the latter organic 
state IB not in consciousness or evolved therefrom, so 
neither is the mental state : how, then, can I think that 
" consciousness is not to be viewed as anything different 
from the mental modifications," when especially it is 
admitted that " there are not various kinds of conscious- 
ness, although there are various kinds of mental modes 
or states of which we are conscious " 1 To know and to 
be conscious, and knowingness and consciousness, are 
identical; but it does not imply that "through this 
knowledge alone the mental modifications are possible," 
for the modifications must be there before the knowledge 
of them. "Why then, Hamilton asks, employ two 
terms which are really identical 1 and answers, because 
knowledge is a relation which supposes two terms — viz., 
the knowing-mind and the thing-known, and the know- 
ledge is the reMim between these two : e.g., in an act 
of knowledge my attention may be fixed either on the 
object-known or on the subject-knowing, and this act of 
knowledge in relation to the knowing-subject is called 
knowledge." This puzzle simply means that the mental 
acts of percipiency and attention and their objects are 
known by the conscious Self ; knowing is the personal 
" act of knowledge," as perceiving is the mental act of 
perception. The voluntary act of attention cannot deal 
with the spiritual self or its efficiencies, which has its 
own self-consciousness, and consciousness of the mind 
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and its operations, and through them of the orgamsm and 
its activities. It is a solecism to say, " consciousness and 
attention are not different faculties." Hamilton thinks 
" consciousness is limited by (1) its knowledge being 
confined to present facts, (2) or by a present memory- 
representation of past or absent things, (3) by being 
obliged to discriminate one thing from another, (4) and 
to judge, z,e.y affirm or deny, something concerning it, 
(6) by memory holding fast our mental states and refer- 
ring them to Self, which is recognised by memory as per- 
manent and identical throughout all its successive and 
varied states — in short, the notion of self is the result 
of memory, and both are involved in consciousness." 
Upon this Veitch remarks, " Succession of various states 
has regard to my identity, but I know myself really 
when I know any state of consciousness; memory 
is grounded on consciousness, for memory presupposes 
the Self, and a permanent identical self capable of so 
knowing the succession and variety in contrast to itself." 
Yes, the function of personal consciousness is not to 
judge or to imagine or to remember, &c., but to know all 
these mental operations and their objects; and, there- 
fore, it is not bound or limited by them, so that " an act 
of consciousness is only possible under those conditions." 
We do not say that the mind's operation is conditioned 
and limited, and only possible under certain organic 
states and acts. As to the particulars : (1.) The conscious- 
self knows the past and future event or object, the for- 
mer as a memory-object and the latter as a hope-object, 
through the proper mental faculties — e.^., imagination 
pictures the object in Space, where intuition beholds it, and 
memory responds " like past," and hope responds " ex- 
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pected" in future — volition acting in attention, choice, 
&c., and feeling in liking, &c., and belief in assent to the 
fact, &c. : consciousness may attend all these mental acts, 
or be solely engaged with their object ; but to be known 
as mental acts, the self must be conscious of them as 
apart from itseK. (2.) Through the imaged representation 
intuitively beheld, and the memory's response " like past 
object," SeK knows the remembered-past-object. Yet 
memory is not percipient when saying with comparison 
" like past," only intuition in these cases is percipient, 
as perception is of a real object, and memory may respond 
to that likewise. Thus consciousness seems directly en- 
gaged with the memory-object as a past real thing, and 
with the image bs. a present intuited thing, and with the 
real object as with a present perceived thing ; so like- 
wise about beHeved objects. Perhaps this may serve 
to satisfy the dispute between Hamilton and Mill. (3.) 
Through the comparing or discriminating faculty, differ- 
ence between objects is discerned, and the SeK haows 
the discriminated-objects. (4.) Through judgment affirm- 
ing or denying something of an object, the SeK knows 
the adjudicated-object. (5.) Through memory echoing 
"like-to-past," or its negative, as to former mental or 
organic successive states when recurring afresh or ima- 
gined, whilst intuitive, voluntary, comparing, and judg- 
ing processes accompany memory and imagination, the 
SeK knows the remembered-successive-states as belong- 
ing to the same mind and body; but neither memory 
nor other mental faculty or operation can reach up to or 
declare the identity of the SeK, which seK-affirmation is 
the prerogative of ever- during seK-consciousness alone. 
19 (lee. 12, p. 206-21). As Reid, Hutcheson, Stewart, 
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and Brown Iield that consciousness is only engaged upon 
the present operations of the mind and not on its objects, 
Hamilton sets forth the " principle that the knowledge 
of a mental act necessarily involves the knowledge of its 
ohject " thus :— 

The knowledge of relatives and of oppositefl, as virtue and vice, 
linsband and wife, is one — i.e., involves the conception of one 
another; to be conscious of perceiving a book and not to be con- 
scious of the book perceived, is impossible ; to imagine a centaur as 
a modification of mind and not to be conscious of the act of imagin- 
ing and the modification or centaur, is impossible likewise ; the 
object-centaur and the imaging-act are identical and indivisible. 
Again, an immediate knowledge is only of the now existent and not 
of the pcist existent ; the act of memory is a present state of mind 
which represents a former state of mind accompanied with a belie/ 
that the former state is now represented as formerly existent ; thus 
certain present imaginations involve the conviction that these ima- 
ginations now represent ideally the past actual object or event ; and 
yet we may doubt the representation as being true to the original, 
which we could not do if our knowledge of the past were immediate. 
Says Veitch — Still I know the object as existing; it is even the 
object of my thought, though I only know it through the mental 
image, and it is the object of thought in that a reference to it is 
involved in the act of representation (43). 

Belief seems to take the place of memory here ; ima- 
gination pictures the past object or event, and belief 
gives the conviction of its being like the past. Mansel 
converts imagination into memory when the object is of 
the past, and into hope when it relates to the future. 
But to say that the act of imagining and the picture 
imaged are "identical," is to contradict common-sense 
and previous statements, such as " it is impossible to be 
conscious of an act without being conscious of the object 
to which that act relates." The very terms imply a dis- 
tinction between the consciousness and the mental act 
and the object in every case. I am conscious of now 
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perceiving and not imagining an object which is separate 
from my perceiving act, or of imagining and not per- 
ceiving an object separate from my imaging act, or of 
similarly remembering, &c. Some place is required for 
the imaged object, so it is placed in the mind or in 
the memory and converted into a mental modification ! 
instead of being pictured as a supersensuous object in 
Space. The process of these acts has been referred to 
in notes 5, 17, 18, &c Take the case of Reid's imagin- 
ing St Paul's of London : he saw the cathedral yester- 
day as a perception of a real object, to-day he imagines 
or pictures it in hyperphysical Space, and memory says 
like yesterday's object, whilst belief says yes, and thought 
by inference says the real still exists ; and thus Reid in- 
ferentially now knows it as existing, and belief echoes 
yes. Observe, 1st, that the simultaneous operation of 
various mental faculties, whilst requiring the imifying 
presence of consciousness or the conscious-seK, causes 
the difficulty of distinguishing their individual action, 
and hence we are apt to attribute the quality of per- 
cipiency to imagination, memory, hope, and belief, 
whereas the concomitant action of intuition, like per- 
ception in sensuous knowledge, should suffice to illumine 
their operation in the supersensuous sphere. 2d, When 
St Paul's was originally seen, many associated operations 
of mind were aroused to activity ; amoug these imagina- 
tion pictured the object instantaneously in Space : when 
again the cathedral comes in sight, like associated opera- 
tions take place, intuition views the pictured object 
before left in Space, comparing powers operate, and 
memory strikes the note "same as past." At another 
time I wish to remember the building I before saw : 
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imagination comes into fresh play with sketches or out- 
lines which perhaps hit a likeness which memory notes 
as ^' like past " ; or rather my volnntaiy powers conyey 
my mind through a line or path of associated objects in 
Space, formerly pictured, till intuition views the first 
pictured cathedral, and attendant memory echoes " like 
past." With every seen object probably a copy is photo- 
graphed by imagination in Space, and comparisons go on 
with that and attendant associations. This, though a 
tentative explanation of perhaps insoluble questions, has 
the advantage of indicating an actual object apart from 
the mind, a truly "retained object of knowledge" in 
cases of thought as well as of perception. 

20 (lee. 13, p. 222-31). Objecting to Eeid's making 
" consciousness " the faculty of knowing the ego and its 
modifications, and " perception " the faculty of knowing 
the non-ego, Hamilton says, "The ego and the non-ego 
are known and discriminated in the same act of know- 
ledge, and therefore by the same acting faculty, other- 
wise a special faculty for each could not discriminate 
both ego and non-ego and comprehend them together in 
the unity of knowledge " (17). The Self is conscious of 
the imity of the mental operations as in the mind, and 
the unity of perceived objects as in Nature, and of both 
in the imity of Existence (36) ; whereas if consciousness 
were merely a " general mental faculty," it might only 
act as "intuition" does among supersensuous objects, 
and as " perception " does among sensuous objects ; so 
that both Eeid's and Hamilton's views desiderate the 
supervision of consciousness as a personal factor in 
knowledga Perhaps this suffices for the knowledge 
of the relative and correlative separately or together, 
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of the mental act and its object separately or together — 
explaining also the case of " latent thought " (28). To 
speak of a " common cognisance of self and not-self," of 
the " ego and non-ego being known and discriminated 
in the same act of knowledge," rather implies a direct 
consciousness of outer nature without mental perception, 
without the intervention of the mental act of perceiv- 
ing, which would be tantamount to being conscious of 
sensible things without the senses, or of supersensible 
things like Space, &c., without mental intuition. (This 
seems to have puzzled Mill, who charged Hamilton with 
irreconcilable views of consciousness.) The implication 
seems admitted when he adds, " it undoubtedly sounds 
strange to say I am conscious of the inkstand^ instead of 
saying I am conscious of the perception of the inkstand." 
If so directly conscious of physical and hyperphysical 
things, what use were there of mental faculties and 
organic senses, of an animal nature at all ? The spirit- 
self might as well be soulless and bodiless, and wander 
amidst a temporal state of things, a physical plus hjrper- 
physical world, without any interest in such a world ; 
in which case we should not be called "man," with 
" body, soul, and spirit," but be like angelic spirits, who, 
however, have put on the animal nature, and again have 
shed it when their temporal work was done, and have 
returned to their native or spiritual realm. Eeid and 
others seemed to wish to express mediate knowledge or 
consciousness of things outside the mind, and immediate 
knowledge of mental operations. To this Hamilton 
objects, "An act of perception is in relation to its 
object, and the act is only known through the object 
to which it is correlative; therefore to know the act 
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exclusive of its object is impossible : e.g,, I see an ink- 
stand ; how do I know it is a perception of sight and of 
an inkstand only, if my consciousness do not comprehend 
within its sphere the inkstand ] Abolish the inkstand 
and you abolish the perception ; or abolish the conscious- 
ness of the inkstand and you abolish the consciousness 
of the actJ^ Stay, Keid might say, we may know the 
inkstand and yet not know the perceiving act through 
which alone we could know it. This is common with 
all our sensuous knowledge. If consciousness can be so 
engaged with the object and neglect the mental act, as 
easily as we may neglect the telescope through which we 
see the star, then possibly consciousness may be absorbed 
in the perceiving act without knowing the object. Ad- 
mittedly there are many imconscious mental and or- 
ganic acts — inferred from their results — and there 
may be also imconscious mentally perceived objects 
and latent thoughts. I am conscious directly of 
perceiving or thinking, and indirectly or mediately 
through those acts of their objects, otherwise I cannot 
be conscious of any sensuous object, and therefore my 
consciousness does not " comprehend within its sphere 
an inkstand " — except as perceived. Here are two acts 
— ^the act of the Self s consciousness or knowing, and the 
act of the mind's perceiving. The former is in direct 
relation to the latter, and only in indirect relation to the 
latter's immediate object — viz., the inkstand ; therefore 
it seems the reverse of the fact to say, " the act of per- 
ceiving is only known through the object." Again, the 
acts of perceiving may be many and various as their 
objects, while the act of consciousness of them is one 
throughout. A series of perceivings and one sensuous 
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object after another may be perceived and passed or 
"annihilated," but the perceiving faculty may, auto- 
matically or otherwise, continue on the stretch, and as 
thus in exercise may be under the view of conscious- 
ness; so with thinkings and thoughts. 

21 (p. 231-38). Attention and Eeflection are said to 
be " contained in consciousness " (35) ; and as Eeid and 
Stewart have viewed both as one and as belonging to 
will, applying attention to present knowledge and reflec- 
tion to the memory of the past, Hamilton insists that 
" attention is not a faculty different from consciousness, 
for it adjusts consciousness to its object as the tubes of a 
telescope do in adjusting its focus, it is consciousness 
and something more — i,e,, it is consciousness voluntarily 
applied to an object, or consciousness concentrated." 
This is as incongruous as to say that the mind is con- 
strained by the hand, or the will by the muscles. The 
self s consciousness cannot be so directed or controlled 
by a lower mental nature; attention is simply a will- 
action, one form of volition, as choice and resolution 
are other modes; and why this mode of attention 
rather than the other modes of volition should be 
selected and allied to consciousness, is inexplicable. 
Attention acts chiefly with the intellectual powers by 
fixing them upon their objects, and also accompanies 
the feelings. 

22 (p. 238-45). Can we attend to more than a single 
object at once ? is answered thus : " Attention being but 
the concentration of consciousness on a smaller number 
of objects than constitute its widest compass of simul- 
taneous knowledge, we can attend when we converge 
consciousness on any smaller number .than that total 
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complement of objects which it can embrace at once." 
This just means that we can attend to seyeial objects, 
limitedly or as forming a whole, at once (9, 11). Stewart 
and Brown think otherwise, holding that different acts 
of attention are so rapid as to appear coexistent — e.^., 
as the different points or minima visible of objects, or 
parts of music, are by memory gathered together as a 
whole and realised This implies that a visible object 
manifests itself only in successive visible minima of 
colours and form, and a musical harmony in like sue- 
cessive audible minima of sounds, instead of in one 
combined stream or volume of coexistent colours and 
form, and likewise of soimds — ^which, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently answers Kant's "part by part perceived and 
afterwards reproduced manifold." Besides, Perception 
and Intuition are in themselves involuntary states of 
mind directly realising the presented objects, the former 
sensuously perceiving the physical colours, forms, and 
sounds, the latter intuiting the supersensuous whole- 
ness, beauty, and music thus expressed — voluntary 
attention helping perception and intuition in noticing 
more intently or particularly the whole object or its 
several parts, in different instants of time. Hence 
Hamilton says, " All the sounds of voices or instruments 
forming the harmony reach the ear at the same moment ; 
if we could attend only to each minimum of sound site- 
cessivelyy in that minimum of time many coexisting 
minima of soimd would perish imattended to and the 
harmony would be lost/' &c. ; and adds, as against 
J. Mill's association of parts in sensation giving wholes 
of ideas of objects, " This implies that we know the 
parts always better than the wholes, whereas the reverse 
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is tlie case — e.^., tlie face of a friend in person or picture " 
(voL ii p. 144-49). Without professing to explain how 
a multitude of air-waves with attendant sounds unite to 
form a wholeness or imity of sound which affects as a 
whole the sense-perception, we may suppose that though 
the individual and combined physical sounds may perish, 
the hyperphysical music or harmony may still float in 
hyperphysical Time as a rhythmic movement^ and so 
be reverted to ever and anon through the rhythmic 
response of our emotive nature. In this view the 
imagination does not and cannot rejpresent time-measures 
(except in the form of notation), nor does the memory 
retain in itseK such harmonic movements, though when 
the emotive capacities are again directed to the floating 
measure, or to a similar musical piece newly awakened 
by voice or instrument, memory will respond " same as 
past " or " like the past," whilst imagination may picture 
the instruments or persons or written notes which may 
serve to direct the emotional power to the already exist- 
ing or newly awakened harmonies. So far as there are 
supersensuous spacial extensions and potential quantities, 
in extent of subject and pitch, &c., of tone, in the 
music, the intellect and the will are concerned with 
the particular supersensuous measure; but the main 
appreciation of all music lies in the feelings (64). 
As to visual objects and their beauty, &c., see notes 
9, 11, 15, 43. 

23 (lee. 14, p. 246-48). Much of the confusion here 
as to " our being determined to an act of attention in- 
dependently of our volition," and being " unconscious of 
interruptions to thought without voluntarily withholding 
our attention," and of there being "no consciousness 
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without concentrated-consciousness," &c., — as if there 
were two consciousnesses or two wills, one active and 
the other quiescent, or one-half of a will acting and the 
other half not— arises from ignoring the distinct domin- 
ance of the conscious-self over voluntary activity as well 
as over other mental operations, the ultimate determining 
power lying in the Self, or, as Mansel says, "Myself 
determining my own volitions," &c. (16). 

24 (p. 248-63). Reverting to the number of objects 
the mind can attend to at once — viz., six or seven objects 
or groups, seen or imagined — it is added, " without this 
one indivisible consciousness of different objects " no com- 
parison and discrimination of them would be possible, 
and " no judgment could be possible were not the subject 
and predicate of a proposition thought together, although 
expressed in language one after the other ; as Aristotle 
says, a 'syllogism forms in thought one simultaneous 
act," &c. This suggests that the materials of thought, 
in forming syllogisms or mathematical demonstrations, 
are not found in the constructing mind, but are gathered 
by it from without, from hyperphysical nature, in the 
axiomatic and other truths with and upon which we 
build our "systems of thought," as surely as "houses 
composed of single bricks " are gathered and formed and 
built up in physical nature. Without disputing that 
subject and predicate are thought together, or that a 
syllogism involves an act of thought or rather one series 
of thoughts, we might find that in reasoning the " sub- 
ject " is a complete thought in itself, so is the " predi- 
cate," and so is the " conclusion," and yet these several 
thoughts or parts form a syllogistic whole, and it is by 
intuition we view that whole in Space (12, 47-49). In 
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such thought - constructions volition is active, and its 
mode of attention accompanies other mental opera- 
tions in forming the thought - system, but attention 
is not emphasised in the process over conception, 
&c. Thinking is " relationing," or rather thinking is 
constructmg an objective thought-system in which re- 
lating part to part occurs, wherein intellections are more 
directly engaged than volitions and feelings; but even 
as all sensuous acts are accompanied by muscular action 
and nervous sensibilities, so the intellectual operations 
are attended with voluntary activities and emotional 
susceptibilities. So much for the process of construc- 
tion in which all the mental faculties and capacities 
have been jointly employed. But is the " whole " and 
its " parts " of the thought-structure now completed, and 
in view of intuition, known in "one act of know- 
ledge " 1 Can we actually attend to the whole and to its 
parts together at once, at the same time ? Admit that 
the structure is not too great for one view, and that its 
wholeness and parts are simultaneously presenting them- 
selves to our mind, even as with the whole and parts 
of a physical structure or a scene in nature (11, 12), 
still I think attention cannot be fixed at once on the 
whole object and on its parts, but only upon each by 
turns — I.e., we can attend to the whole as a whole, and 
in another instant or instants to each part successively 
as parts of the whole. How then compare and dis- 
criminate between objects, or between parts and the 
whole of objects, physical or hyperphysical 1 Why 
should they not be comparable by turns, by instan- 
taneous views of each successively 1 Must they be held 
in view together in order to know differences and like- 
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nesses between them ? In that case they must together 
be attended to, which wo have seen can scarcely be. 
Is there any corresponding mental action to holding 
up objects in each hand, and weigJiing them against 
one another, and looking at them also at the same 
time ] This would correspond to the acts of intuition 
and volition in attention which work together, and 
consciousness would know the two different mental 
operations and also their objects, being what Hamil- 
ton calls one "indivisible consciousness of different 
objects"; but mere mental comparison between two 
weighments or between two visual perceptions, as well 
as between two intuitions and between two actions of the 
" exertive faculties," could not be without attention turn- 
ing from one to the other object. Doubtless imaged pic- 
tures or notioned models of each object or conceptual 
structure, whole or part, helps in comparison, as in the 
case of memory (18); still attention must turn from 
the picture or model to the other object for comparison, 
as was done with the original objects. Attention is 
perhaps more active or intense as regards parts than as 
regards wholes ; yet either way it must be successive in 
action upon two or more objects — i.e,f we cannot attend 
to two things at the same time. How far the fact 
of consciousness overseeing and knowing at once the 
action of mental faculties and also their objects will 
solve the problem, is not quite clear. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

CONSCIOUSNBSS, ITS AUTHORITY — UNCONSCIOUS STATES 

OP MIND. 

25 (lec. 15, p. 264-84). Hamilton declares we must 
"evolve our doctrines or systems out of consciousness, 
which is the source of all philosophy, and its authenti- 
cation and authority." The strange thing is, that he 
insists on evolving out of consciousness such emphatic- 
ally objective realities as universal Existence, Space, 
Time, Causation, &c., which he will have to be subjec- 
tive a priori principles. But he admits that no concept 
can be formed of them, for "we can form no concept 
but of the limited, for thinking is limiting," which 
shows they are not thought -knowledge, but intuitive 
knowledge, and as such believed in; and therefore he 
speaks of them as inconceivable, though not incognisable, 
as Mill seems to have thought him to mean, says Yeitch 
(41). Consciousness involves the assurance of itself 
and of mind's actings, but not directly of the objects 
of the mind, regarding which mental " belief " or assent 
to outer facts assures; the Ego or I am conscious of 
mentally perceiving and believing an outside object, but 
the Ego does not perceive and believe, &c. Suppose, 
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however, we said, I remember having had this mental 
emotion, or having made this mental resolution, or 
having seen this tree before; but it could be proved 
that I never before had such a feeling, or formed such 
a resolve, or had seen the tree : in this case I am con- 
scious of the memory acting along with the imagination 
— i.e., of remembering the facts alleged; yet the mistake 
lies not with consciousness but with the mind or memory, 
even as when the mind, perceiving through a diseased 
eye, mistakes a bush for a man. This affords another 
proof, surely, that as the physical not-me is a separate 
object to the mind, so the mental not-me is a separate 
object to the consciousness or conscious me, because in 
both " objects " mistakes may alike occur. But we can- 
not say, I am conscious of yesterday^ s self-consciousness, 
for we are ever self-conscious without note of time, and 
memory cannot testify of facts above its own nature; 
we are conscious and self-conscious apart from and 
unlimited by Time, Space, or Force, which are directly 
connected with the mind as their modes are with the 
body ; nevertheless we can say, I am conscious of enter- 
ing or being in this temporal sphere by virtue of my 
being in or connected with a temporal-spacial-potential 
mind and body, by virtue of which also in the exercise 
of "memory" I can say, I was or continued to be in 
such a past hour or day or year, and in the exercise of 
"hope" will continue to be in a future time (27); 
otherwise I or me is not an object to I or me, the ego is 
not an object to the ego, at least not as the mind and 
its operations, or nature and its activities, are. 

Hamilton objects to Brown appealing to consciousness 
or belief about the personal self's identity, since, as hd 
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" mistakes self for not-self, he may mistake not-self for 
Belf ; for if the object perceived is only a mode of the 
percipient subject, how can the mind be simple, one, 
and indivisible, when its modes are plural and different 
and opposed 1 " — ^which tells rather against his own equiv- 
ocal statements, especially his mistaking the not-self of 
the universals for self and its issues (6, 9, 14, 15, 20, 
30, 39, &c.) But really it is time to reverse his precept 
and say. We may anticipate a steady progress for phil- 
osophy when we cease to " evolve our doctrines or sys- 
tems out of consciousness," and find our materials and 
rules for philosophy out of the objective facts and realities 
of the physical and hyperphysico-moral world. 

26 (lee. 16, p. 285-309). He declares that all false 
systems, such as Hume and Fichte's nihilism, and Berke- 
ley, Clarke, Kant, and perhaps Lockers denial of know- 
ledge beyond the mind, though admitting an imknown 
external world, and Schelling, Hegel, and Cousin^s view 
that mind and matter are only phenomenal modifications 
of the same substance, " arise from not accepting the reve- 
lation of consciousness — ^viz., that we are conscious in 
perception of an ego and a non-ego, known together and 
yet in contrast to each other, in the same indivisible 
intuition of myself as the perceiving subject, and of an 
external reality as the object perceived — ^this is natural 
realism ; a fact of consciousness being a fact of common- 
sense, all men have a knowledge of two worlds, of mind 
and matter." Again his rebuke of others may tell 
against himself. 

27 (lee. 17, p. 310-37). We are said to be always con- 
sciously active even in sleep, dreaming, somnambulism, 
&c., though there is not always a memory of our conscious- 
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ness. Abnormal cases are not to tHe point, and to speak 
of a memory of consciousness is unmeaning (25). The 
next lecture dwells on tHe mind " exerting energies and 
sufifering modifications without our being conscious of 
them," which suggests that in states of dreaming and som- 
nambulism, mental activities are generally t^nconsciously 
performed. All this serves rather to prove that the 
self s consciousness and the mind's impersonal operations 
are as distinct from each other as the body's activities 
are from both, and that entire series of mental and 
organic movements go on together, normally and abnor- 
mally, without our consciousness of them, or conscious- 
ness being active in them. There are also automatic 
movements of the mental faculties, as well as of the 
senses of the body. 

28 (lee. 18, p. 338-51). Notwithstanding, it appears 
that the mind energises and suffers modifications without 
our being conscious of them, thus : — 

The mind contains far more latent fwmUttre than conscionsnes-s 
testifies : (1.) the infinitely greater part of our mental treasures lies 
always beyond the sphere of consciousness, hid in the obscnre re- 
cesses of the mind — e,g.f a science, a language, which I can use and 
apply when and how I will ; (2.) the mind contains whole systems of 
knowledge (? knowledge not known), or habits of action, which it is 
wholly unconscious of possessing, but which are revealed to con- 
sciousness in extraordinary exaltations of its powers — e.^., in abnor- 
mal states of madness, fever, somnambulism, extinct memory of 
languages being suddenly restored ; (3.) in ordinary mental modifica- 
tions there are activities, &c., of which we are unconscious except by 
their effects — nay, what we are conscious of is constructed out of what 
we are not conscious of; our whole knowledge^ infa^ty is made up of 
the unknown and the incognisahle I There are modifications of mind 
which are not of themselves phenomena of consciousness, for we 
have no general consciousness (?but " general faculty," notes 16, 18) ; 
and as consciousness supposes a special mental modification as its 
obgect, we can only be conscious, as we are conscious of a deter- 
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minate state sucli as perception, remembrance, imagination, feeling, 
which again involves a change from one state to another ; and as we 
have only a consciousness of a present state, we can have no con- 
sciousness of its rise or awakening (? or changing), for that awaken- 
ing is also the awakening of consciousness. Thus the sphere of our 
conscious modifications is only a small circle in the centre of a far 
wider sphere of action and passion of which we are only conscious 
throngh their effects. Veitch remarks, "If there be truly mental 
acts and states beyond consciousness, then consciousness is not 
indispensable to mental activity, it is not an essential condition of a 
mental energy: are these latent mental energies the same in char- 
acter with the conscious ones ? and if different, are they yet mental t 
They differ by opposites, even contradictions, for the conscious and 
the unconscious are so, and yet they are regarded as of the same genus 
— ^viz., mental. Mental modifications not originally conscious ex- 
plain nothing ; to call unconscious modifications * knowledge,' is to 
contradict the statement that consciousness is all knowledge, or all 
knowledge is consciousness." It implies that the Selfs consciousness 
is of a distinct nature from the mind's operations, and that objects of 
knowledge are really objective or outside the mind. 

But can we soberly think that the mind contains as 
" latent furniture " whole systems of knowledge within 
itself 1 The system of Astronomy, huilt up gradually in 
hundreds of years hy Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, New- 
ton, and others, is " hid in the obscure recesses of the 
mind " of some modem student ! Did he observe the 
system in those astronomers' minds 1 No ; he read their 
books — i.e., by means of certain words he understood 
their meaning, their system. But where is that meaning 
lodged, that system contained? Not in the words or 
books, for it must be " in a mind " ; then he must have 
himself given the words their meaning by forming the 
system afresh in his own mind : there it lies hid in a 
recess called memory — in memory, and yet not remem- 
bered but forgotten; unknown to himself or consciousness, 
this vast system remains hid in the " profundities " of 
his mind, until dragged out by a hand called " reproduc- 
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tion," md with flie kd^ of aiirtdtHT fiaad oZued ^ ;« 
sentatkmy" it ii^ or a eop;' i% lifFawrfigtl. ii nxKziasi:!! ^> 
consckniaiiefli ! Xow, vkj bsc alkjv XjCtk f araTiigSgg 
to teach us jHMrtliin i g m dboms&sr « w&j ztrx jsasrs, &:ci 
the lower actkos of flie hodj sncDir ^ pOT^al •scriricr- 
ments, how to Tiew flie hoj^iia' ^?p3as&nai ^f ^ne ciziii zi 
the midst of its hjpcipib raeal qrririPTiii'r^ I 'ELs^ s ;& 
beantifal palaoe^ a fiiK ^twd, an ^xiazatr't 'ssj. *m£Ii i: 
once or in kng pefiodi cf tame hr szacj ^■'^^^■r ':>cx3z^ azii 
organismB^ sing^j and oci&c&iTiilT, '^i:s ma» fa Szdi!i^ md 
with nature's witmiti; while t^SiIcs sr ^i 17 puLs. 
roads, and stnels to^ the eoossraes&ixay whlitii zt^j t5c7 
and enter and hk^ and h maj Ik ibetj bz^yr^ ^-^ "^^ 
even build othos like tii^zzL Miatii, ^yx^ haxit b=i^ si* 
gaged in planning tlifertraeaaft^agw^Miitdiregsfag 
orgamsnis in their faauiiw'^fis : in 1&6 jpsKr^ linfs aiid 
forms giren to the lufj-Sirngt^ in tlK ;rsa.'p^jS2l KiisceaE^r-is 
and rhythmic flow and harEv^T<;f i»z^ i^ ^c=^ eib^^^c 
connter-iesistaneei and w<!8g£;u »m^z^ zLr^^i^y^ in 
the nnity and wfairAaieiB of iIk y>c:^=hasi -ii^s acLSeTel 
the mind has i»»l cuosnaui ezifEcxkg octi&i? of hself in 
the outflow of the »M>icr of nzir^xsol .Spa-ee, Tlsie; and 
Force (Appendix, axd 5^;, In lha» E.*fs.:Al work the 
mind has no nwrt ^ ^-^kIt**! " '>-::i of isaelL ct oat of con- 
scionsneMy thtr isaia^mui «cip»0Ted and applied, or d:]g 
them out of iu purthy: U^rAihA and capiiciiie& ihui i; 
drew out of it»dif ti-^ Wiijr oratns and their phrsicftl 
working mat^ruU, or tihi*n thai ik^ b>liiT «kji2is in ^ho 
phjncal part of tii* -wf/A a»ed matersab drawn fcv«i ;i* 
own boMa and nzj^iWK So, in oons^racuna: iIk^^^^V 
systems, w^Mt^f:^ ihe is:iad does no« find ih^ n^Mi*!* 
in it«eU or tit'fit*', iL^«i oat of itself mifcch ktss Ivaiki iW 
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science-structures within itself ; but under the dominant 
efl&ciency of the conscious-self the mind uses the hyper- 
physicc^moral truths and principles which lie outside of 
itself, and builds therewith and in the midst of the 
universal realities of Existence, Space, &c. Language, 
vocal, written, or printed, indicates and leads visitors or 
other minds to view the objective hyperphysical struc- 
tures, to use them, to add to them or break them down 
and build afresh, to imitate them and improve upon 
them, all in the supersensuous sphere (9). " Knowledges " 
then are not stored up " in the mind," but, as objects out- 
side the mind, are consciously known through the mental 
exercises of sensuous perception in regard to physical 
things, and psychic intuition in the case of hyperphysical 
things, whether these be nature's — Le.y natural objects, 
or artificial constructions in either sphere, material or 
immaterial. True, there is the conscious knowledge of 
the mind and its operations as objects to the Self's con- 
sciousness, and this includes mental volitions and emo- 
tions as well as intellections — i.e., the acts and passions 
of willing, feeling, and thinking, which are consciously 
known in their main operations. But the products of 
thinking in thought, in imagination picturing objects, or 
conception forming wholes of thought — ^volitions and 
emotions attending and helping in these operations — are 
apart from the mind, and are objects to it in the hyper- 
physical sphere. In that sphere they are laid up or 
stand where constructed ; there they are to be sought and 
found : the voluntary powers direct or hold intuition to 
the view, or convey the mind through a path of asso- 
ciated objects, real or artificial, to the desired imaged or 
conceived structures, and memory echoes "same as or 
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like to past" and belief responds " yes " (39). This 
explains the recovery of forgotten facts and events — the 
recollection of such, better than making memory a re- 
ceptacle for forgotten things and supposing a "repro- 
ductive" faculty, knowing somehow where they are, 
draw them out. Memory's function is thus not to " re- 
tain knowledge in the mind," but only to yield the 
sense of sameness or likeness of an object to the past, 
and therefore there is no need for a reproductive hand 
to draw forgotten things out of memory's recess, seeing, 
too, that imagination " represents " past individual ob- 
jects, scenes, and events, by way of sketchings for mem- 
ory's assent or dissent as to their likeness to the past 
real objects, scenes, or events. In short, memory notes 
" past," hope notes " future," and imagination pictures 
for both. In regard to " habits of action " being " con- 
tained in the mind," it would be better to say habits 
are acquired aptitudes of action or passion, organic and 
mental, automatic and otherwise, of the various faculties 
and capacities, organs and senses : they may be exception- 
ally spurred into extraordinary activity by exceptional 
circumstances ; but that we should not be consciously 
aware of such " capabilities " of mental action till they 
energise, nor even then oftiimes, is no more strange 
than that we are not mindful of the organic ones till 
they are manifested in action. In the case of abnormal 
recurrence of a forgotten or unknown language, the mind 
unconsciously may automatically or otherwise picture the 
letters or the persons and circumstances under which cer- 
tain sounds were heard, and that excites the associated 
nervous and muscular action so as to result in imitative 
speech. But while it is certain that many mental and 
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organic jnoyements are, in normal as well as abnormal 
states, MTiconscionsly pursued, that there are " modifica- 
tions of mind which are not phenomena of conscious- 
ness," on the other hand, it is a contradiction to say 
" our whole knowledge is made up of the unknovm and 
the mcognisable " (25). It seems as extravagant as the 
statement about our " not being conscious of the rise or 
awakening of consciousness," and of the minimum or 
half unseen of an object, which, if it make any impres- 
sion on the organ, makes none on the mind, or it would 
be perceived. 

29 (p. 351-55). Eeferring to " association," by which 
one thought suggests another, as " A, B, C being three 
associated thoughts, A sometimes suggests C without B 
coming into view, in which case B is a latent thought ; " 
thus " one idea suggests another, the suggestion passing 
through one or more ideas which do not rise into con- 
-sciousness " — e.g., thinking of Ben Lomond, the thought 
of the Prussian system of education arose, the inter- 
mediate unconscious thought being a German once met 
with on the hill, and conversed with upon that system. 
This might be explained as in note 28 : the mind turns 
to a former imaged picture of the scene and persons, 
which leads to the original thought -construction or 
"system" before directed to by language, or an ideal 
copy of it, or notioned model of it — conscious attention 
being given only to the first and last object, and not 
to intermediate ones. Stewart thinks the intermediate 
ideas are for an instant in view, and then forgot ; Ham- 
ilton rejoins there would then be memory of them, 
for " acts of consciousness cannot be without memory, 
and the degree of consciousness and of memory agree." 
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Perhaps this confuses attention and consciousness, as 
in 21 ; for it is the degree and length of attention, and 
not of consciousness, which measures the degree of 
memory (22, 25). 

30 (p. 355-63). On " acquired dexterities and habits," 
Eeid and others say accustomed voluntary movements 
become automatic, or "without will and intention or 
thought;" Stewart holds them to be "always volun- 
tary " — though we cannot recollect every different voli- 
tion, and we may, while reading aloud, at the same time 
be employed on a " separate train of thought." Hamil- 
ton allows a " conscious volition over the seiies, but not 
over each separate movement, which would involve that 
our acts of knowledge are made up of an infinite number 
of acts of attentiouy and would not permit of a separate 
train of thought." Keferring to Leibnitz having first 
propounded the doctrine of "latent modifications, or 
unconscious activities of mind," he objects to his speak- 
ing of "perception without apperception or conscious- 
ness," since " perception, idea, and representation involve 
the notion of consciousness, as there cannot be a percep- 
tion not perceived," &c. But as already shown, con- 
sciousness is not commu table with perception, &c., any 
more than with the object perceived, imagined, thought, 
&c. ; or where were " latent thought," &c. ? There are 
automatic and instinctive movements of mind as well as 
of body, of mental faculties and physical organs — ^auto- 
matic as habits, instinctive as impulses ; and habits and 
acquired dexterities are generally without consciousness 
(28). Yet that does not mean " without will and inten- 
tion or thought," for there are automatic movements of 
mUy as of thought or thinking, which may form part of 
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a whole series of habitual or automatic movements — nay, 
the essence of habits is volitional, for as they originate 
by the energy of the will, that energy prevails through- 
out habitual activities, though attention and choice as 
modes of volition can scarcely be included therein ; for 
as Hamilton elsewhere says, "conation is a striving 
either to maintain the continuance of the present state 
or to change it " (vol. ii p. 433). Perhaps Stewart meant 
this mental energy or will-force as running through or 
accompanying every physical and mental habitual dex- 
terity of action, as well as every ordinary movement. 
The compound operation of volition is iseen in its auto- 
matic exercise without attention in the physical acts of 
playing a musical instrument and of reading aloud, and 
in its simultaneous exercise of attention to the hyper- 
physical mudc educed, and the meaning of the book 
read; this is like Hamilton's "conscious volition over 
the serieSy^ though consciousness m)ay or may not be 
present. When some speak of voluntary and involun- 
tary action, as if the former cont/ained some personal 
consciousness or percipiency in its nature, while the 
latter was only an instinctive movement, they confuse 
personal attributes with an impersonal will and volitions, 
and intellectual or sensuous perception with conative 
force. Both movements are in their own nature without 
purpose or design, for that belongs to personality ; and 
since volition is not connatural with consciousness, and 
has nothing even of percipiency in it, it is inept to speak 
of one mode of volition — ^viz., attention — as " concentrated 
consciousness " (16). More or less intensity may consist 
with acts and passions of the mental faculties, but scarcely 
80 with consciousness. Does not volition, or the " striv- 
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ing faculty," so co-act with the intellectual faculties and 
emotional capacities as to form indeed their pitch and 
strain and energy, their greater or less intensity of 
action in particular cases? The general tone and 
strength of the whole mind, it is true, including the 
emotional and intellectual faculties as well as the will, 
must depend upon and be derived from universal Causa- 
tion always present, yet specially so of volition, which 
becomes the particular mover and actor upon and with 
the other mental powers, as the flexor muscles in the 
body (42, 66). 

31 (lee. 19, p. 364-75). In notes 17, 18, 25, the 
following points have been noticed ; but Hamilton 
accentuates them thus : " (1.) Mental existence or self- 
existence or substantiality is declared by all thinking, 
&c.',' being accompanied by the conviction that / eodst ; 
hence Descartes meant to prove that personal existence 
consists in cojisciousness, and not in thotcght (16) j (2.) 
Mental unity or individuality is shown by the Ego 
being ever conscious that it is itself a self-subsistent 
entity, and something different from all mental modi- 
fications — which excludes Hume's idea of a bundle of 
impressions and ideas forming the notion of a whole ego, 
and Kant's idea of its being a ^ necessary illusion, since 
the datum of individuality is a condition of our having 
thoughts and feelings;' (3.) Mental identity or person- 
ality consists in our conscious belief of our thinking ego 
being essentially the same person during all its ceaseless 
modifications This affords the basis of moral responsi- 
bility and hope of immortality — ^though Kant requires 
scientific certainty for this, as & feeling of identity yields 
only a condition for tJioitght*' We must follow our 
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leader through the maze: (1.) Self-consciousness being 
self-affinnation, is equivalent to " I am " : "I exist " is 
better expressed by "I am in Existence," as I am in 
Time, or in Space, or in Force (25) ; for this " existence " 
is a created one, connate with mind, but not with the 
Self or spirit which is connate with eternal realities 
(4). Only thus would Descartes' asserted position be 
valid. K the phrase " I think, therefore I exist," asserts 
that something called " I exists, something called thought 
exists, and the thought is the result of the act of I" 
(Calderwood), then it compares with " I eat, therefore I 
exist, &a" ; whereas the phrase might properly run, " I 
mentally think, or I am conscious of mentally thinking 
or forming thoughts, &c., as I organically eat, &c." (16, 
18). (2.) Is there anything in thinkings, feelings, and 
volitions of the nature of Self or like to the Self, or to 
self-consciousness, or the Self s consciousness of them and 
of organic states, that should entitle the mental states to 
be called its or the Self s modifications 1 its issues, and yet 
often " latent " or unconscious or unknown to itself 1 The 
assertion of modifications, states, and faculties for the 
Ego, would give some countenance to Hume's and Kant's 
" organised whole ego " (28, 30). If " self -subsistence " 
means independent of other lower natures, then the ego 
is so of moral and physical nature, but not of the Per- 
sonal God in whom man's personal spirit subsists. (3.) 
Mental "belief" does not reach to the personal Self, 
which is ever self-conscious, and needs no assurance of 
itself from the mind. The fluctuating and evanescent 
character of the mental and organic states and acts 
affords no hope of the permanence or non-dissolution 
land disintegration of their respective substantive con- 
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stitutions — 6.^., of animals; whereas the very nature, 
personal and spiritual, of the Self in its abiding un* 
changeableness, simplicity, and identity, affords the 
promise of its continuance in personal consciousness 
beyond the existence of the mind and body — although 
Eeyelation alone can assure us of its immortality or 
everlastingness as a God-breathed personal spirit (18). 
As to ''moral responsibility," so far as it reganb tho 
mind in its relation to the objective ethical laws of 
the moral sphere which sway the mutual conduct of 
men in the rights and wrongs of earthly temporal life, 
and which awak^ a mental response of conscience to 
that sway in respect to our duties in social life, tliat 
ceases with the earthly life. But inasmuch as ilium 
ethical laws and earthly life are j^erietrated by the 
spiritual and eternal, and man is a i>ersonal spirit 
haying direct relation to the Personal God, \ui is 
responsible for the use he makes of this earthly life 
and the eUiical laws which are ordained of Go<l for i\m 
guidance of human conduct in this temporal life ; th^re* 
fore, when his spirit is quickened to know this, tlj^n tli« 
perscmal obligation is realised as that of eU^rual ntsiMm- 
sibility md accountability to the Creator and Iibd^iw;r 
of our spirits (4, 69). 

32 (p. 375-^). The '^ difficulties of eoosci^/usuess 
stodjiDg its own pheDom^na*' are dwelt upon. L«t us 
attempt to meet item as eDxaaiasiUid : (L) MientJ intui- 
tion em obserre and guide many of the mareme&ts of 
the o4iier£a6oltMss in tlieir outer mocJ pf«>dacl«^ thou^^ 
sjrteat% &c, eren as paeeptaon does in mamwmB and 
atguac woAiogi^ ; wiiik the Self as a speeiator ^ creT' 
and eonunaodik (2L) Ibe cJd ammptioii aiboai aH 
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such things being in the mind is utterly negatived by 
the facts. The universal and fundamental realities of 
Existence, Intelligence, Goodness, and Causation, Space, 
Time, and Force, mathematical axioms, &c. ; the modes 
and relations of these in mental productions ; the intelli- 
gent extent of subject, the agreeable rhythm of measure, 
the force of character, expressed in poetry, painting, and 
sculpture; beauty, music, and harmony, natural and 
artificial, the aesthetic and ethical laws, and the psychi- 
cal applications of all these objective supersensuous 
realities; and minds themselves of man and animals, 
and their moral and physical workings and works, — are 
not all these a world of outer realities to be observed 
and described and wrought amongst by numerous ob- 
servers and workers] (3.) The evanescent nature of 
mental "modifications" would preclude memory and 
" reproduction " of them, if it were not for imagination 
momentarily picturing and fixing in Space the objects 
or products of the mental acts, and so much of the 
mental acts themselves as may be picturable ; hence 
memory, comparison, &c., can operate as between the 
past and present — though feelings or emotions cannot 
be so imaged or pictured, but recur faintly or vividly 
as the objects associated with former feelings appear 
again either in reality or as imaged. (4.) The mind must 
needs be in the here and there of Space, the now and 
then of Time, and in the how and thus of Force, and as 
an existence in Existence; and for its operations to 
appear in " rows " implies space, &c. ; much more so 
the outer products of the mind— e.^., an imagined picture 
of a scene or of an event in history, a conceptual con- 
struction of a system or science. (5.) As with organic 
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acts, 80 witii mental operatioiis, — to will, or to choose, 
or to resolve, are as distinct from thinking, imagining, 
or conceiving, as these are from any feeling, or as they 
all are from any sensaoos perceiving. We may then 
assign distinct faculties to the psychic acts, as there are 
distinct organs for the bodily acts ; and as the different 
senses are accommodated to their distinct physical ob- 
jects, so the several mental faculties are accommodated 
to their separate hyperphysical objects, — the will to 
other wills, and as allied to conscience to the demands 
of dnty, of response or resistance to others' wills and to 
the pressure and balance of the ethical forces (69) ; the 
emotions to the rhythm and harmony of social life, to 
things of Taste hyperphysical and moral (64) ; the in- 
tellect to the principles and laws of thought, of reason, 
of the true (49). (6.) As there is sensuous enjoyment in 
perceptions of physical things, so there is psychic plea- 
sure in observing and dealing with objective moral 
existences ; but if our observation were forcibly confined 
to our own organism instead of expatiating over Nature, 
only experts in anatomy or physiology could enjoy such 
a limited study ; so if our moral observation were con- 
fined to our own minds and what takes place therein, 
instead of freely ranging over the moral realities of the 
hyperphysical sphere, which are as manifold, various, 
and interesting in their sphere as physical things in 
theirs, it would indeed be a cramped and uninteresting 
study for the general inquirer, and would only serve to 
repel him from the study. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

INTELLECTIONS. 

Perception and Sensation, Intuition, 

33 (lee. 20, YoL ii p. 1, 2). Haying discussed the relation 
of consciousness to intellections, those operations of the 
Intellect are now separately treated of. Yet the old 
statements are repeated. " Consciousness constitutes all 
the faculties of knowledge ; it is the general faculty out 
of which the special faculties of imagining, remember- 
ing, &c., are evolved; they are, in fact, its modifica- 
tions" — thereby excluding Feeling and Will from the 
" constitution," though they are loosely " superadded to 
cognition." The idea seems to be, that as these have no 
percipiency or intelligence in them, only Intellect or 
intellections may be evolved out of consciousness But 
we have seen that some of the intellectual modes or 
operations, such as imagination, memory, &c., have no 
percipiency; and we have shown, from the peculiar 
functions of consciousness, that it is transcendently 
above all mental operations. There seems also to have 
been a want of recognition of Intuition as the eye of 
the intellectual faculties for supersensuous things, as 
Perception is for sensuous things, and so percipiency 



or iBCbelEgeBcse s AStzibiitBd to imaglniiifli^ 
^bc <1€, 31). 

34 (p. 3-10^ ITaming ib lin^ ^'mgntal ^ i wat 

guild — ^^fj IB JknBKcR^ BTB. 1^ BDul K &D in I^K iriiQle 
and iH in evnefx jart of iSut bcpdr — T^mrHnttm adds, ii is 
onlj br an idsal aaajTBE 1^ iuBfitiJ pcireBE cm lie dis- 
dimiBaied in csder to £Ddfhe piintaiT tfareadE ^aiiidi in 
Umzt oca^KKOtiaii iann 1^ onnrpiffx tasBue cf thonig^* 
Tbeae teone t^ieanBEstroE, as itesII as nracdi gooe before 
snfficaenllT imftv distdnetianE to aajjjuil ti^e me of liie 
analogj lliat as l^bodihr ar^ganiKm aetsbr its diffieRDt 
waait<x^nm in rEsktkm to diffescaat objeds, bo liie 
mind aa a mosal urgaiiiHm opecELBB It its difftsrmit 
facdi&B^ in xf^aaan to dirczse objeds. Mcaal dis- 
*Jwi*»«TMt and ehazaefceziBtieE do not of eooiBe ino})^ *nT- 
tliing like pinrmeal dirmbOilaes of iriiciileB and pai^ 
tlirw^ in note 17 Hanuban ^leaks of ''the irbole 
diris}^ immtal jliencnDeauL" £Tai t>M> analogr of 
bodilf dnldlitieB, disease, and deadi maj find a ocnmter- 
part in inleilleetiial im'beeilitks and abenataans, los of 
memofT, pazaljeas ol vill, morboditr of aSeeliaDS^ fieaied- 
neaa of conseknee, Bkozal dkocgazuBakaan, and deBtnietkm 
of mind (16). 

35 (p. 10-17). Ezmmendng tibe Intdkefcoal faroltiea 
of PqaeptioPj IfceaaogTj ImagipHJon^ r«mpTiaf¥n^ Aajwi^ 
tkn, CoHDoeftioai, Judgment, Beaaoning, Hamihoii amves 
at laat at Hie "" Begukdre facnhr," by wbich is raOIj 
meant the ol^eethre, tmirenal, and neoesstiy troths 
diaoMaed in notes 51, &c ''The BegnlatiT« facuhr, 
aays be^ is the mind's power off manifesting the ph^EKV 
meoa c^ naeusaij knovle^ not dedxed iiom ecqie- 
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rience but vhat we must thinks thought's fundamental 
condition, cognitions native to the mind, necessary laws 
or primary conditions of intelligence which we must 
generalise or collect info a class, like Aristotle's * intelli- 
gence,' Kant's 'reason,' or Reid's and Stewart's 'com- 
mon sense,' its synonism is Intellect, not properly a 
faculty or capacity, but the complement of the funda- 
mental principles or laws of thought." This is a terrible 
solecism in science, the attributing to a faculty of the 
mind and its operations the most obvious of objective 
facts, which are independent of the mind, and within 
which it exists and works. A passing notice will suffice 
for other points here raised. As incompatible with the 
relative nature of the two things as was the assertion 
that " consciousness concentrated is attention," so is the 
statement that " self-consciousness concentrated is reflec- 
tion," for self-consciousness is simply self-knowledge; 
while as attention is a mental act of volition, so reflec- 
tion is a complex mental act, or the result of several 
mental acts — as imagination picturing past events, 
memory with comparison echoing like past, and intui- 
tion beholding them, while judgment decides regarding 
them, and past feelings and volitions recur (18, 19, 22). 
Memory could not withhold anything from conscious- 
ness unless the latter were merely another mental 
faculty, since memory is said to be consciousness in 
one relation, imagination in another, and so on. " Re- 
production" is not necessary when imagination, acting 
along with volimtary choice, represents the object and 
memory responds to it; or if the object be thought- 
constructions which are too complex to be imaged, then 
the voluntary energies convey the mind by the path of 
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associated objects to the sought-for ones, and memory 
responds to tliat When this is done with particular 
choice and attention, it may be called " reminiscence " 
or "recollection" — otherwise "suggestion." Imagina- 
tion is misrepresented when it is made to " hold up " 
and " keep " before the mind its pictures, that being the 
function of voluntary attention. Comparison cannot be 
the " highest function of mind " which " elaborates know- 
ledge," since it only compares one object with another, 
while the other functions of intellect are far more im- 
portant — such as conceiving, judging, and reasoning. 

36 (lee. 21-23, p. 18-85), Now taking up Perception 
and Sensation, Hamilton says : — 

PerceptiOD is an immediate knowledge of an external non-ego— not 
an internal image of it, though different from the mind as some hold, 
or as others hold a mental modification. Eeid mistook these two 
views, and also Plato, Aristotle, and Descartes' views, for Plato really 
meant that the sensible world is the shadow of the archetypal sub- 
stantial world (? hyperphysical and intelligible world). Locke held 
that the *' secondary qualities " are only sensations or mental states, 
but not so of the "primary qualities" of extension and solidity, for 
he says, *' when I see white or black, hear singing, feel heat, taste an 
apple, all at the same time, can the mind have these perc^tions as so 
many different modifications of itself? or must we suppose distinct 
parts in the mind, one for black, another for white, as so many ideas 
distinctly perceived, which yet we may feel at the same time " — so 
that Beid was right in thinking that Locke maintained that ideas are 
objects either in the brain or in the mind itself. Perception then 
makes us percipient of present external objects ; Imagination by a 
mental mode represents or images to the mind those objects when 
they are absent. So Beid says, "The universal opinion of all men is 
that the objects which we immediately perceive by our senses are not 
images in our minds, but extemcU objects, and that their existence is 
independent of us and our perception." Veitch adds, " Hamilton 
held that the extension perceived is in the consciousness as an object 
during perception, and distinct from and independent of the per- 
cipient 04^; but he is not explicit as to whether the extension so per- 
ceived subsists exactly as perceived after the (u:t of percipiency, or 
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only in sonie form of potency to be revived ; for after all, eztsansion 
is with him only a quality, not a substance, of an unknown material 
substance : tlien what is meant by the object t is it a subjective sensa- 
HoTif or a percept, the quality of a non-ego ? Mankind believe that 
the perceived object is a real thing, and independent of the act of 
perception " (compare an imagined object with a real one, 43). Fraser 
says, ** Why do I believe in sensible things ? The weight, colour, hard- 
ness, taste, and smell, which constitute a sensible thing, are found to 
be conjoined independently of my will. The world of sensible things 
is a world made up of bundles of perceptions (? percepts or objects of 
perception), each bundle receiving a name, and the uniformity in 
which its constituent phenomena coexist making it possible to apply 
the same name to each reappearance of them. It is true that I (? do 
not) unite in my own consciousness the bundle or synthesis of attri- 
butes, but the fact of the synthesis being what it is, is external to, 
because independent of, my thought and volition. It is not formed, 
but only recognised by me ; my individual imagination does not create 
the physical universe." 

These are equivocal voices. Their consilience may be 
found thus : Sensation and Perception are usually con- 
comitant, one or the other being at times more obtrusive 
or attended to more than the other. Sensation belongs 
to the Feelings of the mind, " subjective," a feeling of 
pleasantness or impleasantness, more or less definite, 
arising in connection with the perception of physical 
objects, organic or extra-organic. This is distinct from 
the emotions arising on the intuition of supersensuous 
objects, such as beauty and music. Perception belongs 
to the Intellect, yet acts in a complex manner with 
intellectual elements in relation to spacial objects, or 
emotional elements in relation to temporal objects, or 
volitional elements in relation to potential objects — and 
its objects or percepts, "objective," are physical, and 
perceived by means of the senses or bodily organs. 
This is distinct from the intuition of supersensuous 
objects such as tiniiy and wholeness, or imagined and 
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conceived fabrications. Perception is exercised in see- 
ing, touching, hearing, tasting, and smeUing. Let us 
suppose a thing, an object, presenting colour and figure 
to be seen as before described (15), solidity to be 
handled, sound to be heard, flavour to be tasted, odour 
to be smelled ; call these the different qualities, or attri- 
butes, or constituents of one complete object; how is 
this unity and wholeness known 1 Is there any specific 
organ for perceiving them 1 No, they are not physical 
attributes, and therefore not sensuously perceived ; they 
are hyperphysical, and known through intuition (9). 
Then is the unity and wholeness given by the mind 
to the several sensuous qualities perceived, or whence do 
they come 1 They come from the same source whence 
the physical qualities are derived — ^viz.. Nature — and the 
mind intuites them as objective. Perception works 
through different senses, and intuition works alongside 
of perception, both being evolved operations of Intellect, 
which, with Feeling and Will, exist in the unity of the 
Mind, and that with its faculties and operations is 
known to the conscious Self (17, 20, 22, 28). Locke 
certainly calls colour, sound, &c, perceptions, though 
only entities in the rriindy and their images and notions 
he cedls ideas, yet both as distinct from sensations ; for 
he adds, "sensations are states or modifications of the 
mind, but such are not these perceptions." Indeed, 
however they may follow scholastic or traditional psy- 
chology, all treat these " secondary qualities " as percep- 
tions and not as feelings or sensations, for they never 
say Ifed a colour, a sound, &c., but 1 perceive a colour, 
a sound, &c. We cannot speak of a green or red feel- 
ing, a loud or low feeling, a hard or long or short feeling, 
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any more tlian of a green or long or loud thought, de- 
sire, or resolution; but we can speak equally of a 
coloured, odorous, savoury, sonorous, extended, or solid 
object. A " sensation is a feeling of pleasure or pain," 
and may accompany or attend every one of these " per- 
ceptions" of colour, sound, &c. If we have banished 
the "idea" from the subjective sphere, we ought to 
banish the " modification," " state," or " sensation " when 
speaking of such objective things as colour, soimd, &c. ; 
it can only have crept in from the " notion of unreality 
which attaches to our visual and other perceptions rather 
than to our tactual perceptions" (EL Spencer), and 
hence we mistake real objects for states and workings 
of mind. 

Let us try to sift the subject further, although we 
may be anticipating some points, n Hght, with its 
varieties of colour, be an outer quality elicited by the 
action of Force chiefly in a set - of - conditions — viz., 
agitated ether — ^then sound may be a quality elicited in 
a set-of-conditions — viz., agitated air ; savour, and odour, 
likewise qualities elicited in a set-of-conditions — viz., 
chemically affected bodies ; figure likewise elicited in a 
set-of-conditions — viz., mechanically affected bodies ; hard- 
ness, heat, &c., qualities elicited by the action of Force 
chiefly in a set-of-conditions — viz., bodies of certain 
composition and relations. There are distinct perceiv- 
ings of each of these objects, as well as distinct attend- 
ant sensations or feelings of the mind. This view of 
objective existences sufficiently disposes of the scholas- 
tic idea of primary and secondary qualities of matter 
-hardness, &c., as known by the tactile perceptions, 
being called primary and objective, while colour, sound, 
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• 
&c., were viewed as sensations because not tangible, and 
called secondary and subjective; so that a rose, its 
figure and solidity, were deemed really objective, but its 
colour and odour were deemed merely subjective sensa- 
tions added and attached by the mind to its form and 
solidity. Consequently, tangible things were esteemed 
as the only real outer things, and all the rest were evan- 
escent states of mind; the perceived object was thus 
made up in part of psychical stuff, and in part of 
physical stuff — of mind and matter combined — forgetful 
or oblivious of this fact, that as no sensation or feeling 
can be imaged, whence could the colour, odour, &c., if 
mere sensations, be obtained, so as to be applied to the 
extended object, real or imagined 1 This difficulty, per- 
haps, led to the impossible idea of sensations, &c., being 
mentally projected and objectified, which consciousness 
repudiates. For common -sense perceived only outer 
physical objects; and so, whatever were their theories, 
they all spoke, not of feeling a colour, or feeling a 
sound, &c., but of perceiving a colour or sound, just 
as they perceived hardness, solidity, &c. The objects 
of vision, of hearing, smelling, and tasting, are as much 
outside of the mental perceptive acts as the objects of 
touch are; colour, soimd, odour, and savour are per- 
ceived, as well as extension and solidity, and each yields 
its attendant sensation. The confusion about these 
things arose from mistakes as to how mind can know 
and deal with matter, therefore all was made ideal and 
in the mind ; or again, mind may know about its own 
organism, but nothing beyond that, therefore it was 
made to invest its body, or parts thereof, with mental 
qualities, and to call that pseud compound the object^ 
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and finding some impression of outer resistance to the 
body, it inferred an extraroiganic something ; above all, 
from not recognising the fundamental outer realities of 
Force, Space, and Time, the actings of forces were called 
" cause," an idea, and they talked of " occasional " 
causes and '^ efficient" causes, which common -sense 
translates as "conditions" and "forces acting"; and as 
Space and Time were viewed also as ideal or as mental 
forms or frames, and since every object must be known 
as in Space and in Time, all things were packed into 
these mental frames, and were therefore held to be 
either wholly mental or mainly so. 

Let us further endeavour to see how the physical 
world and its constituents are adapted to the bodily 
organism of man — i.e., to his senses — ^and become objects 
to the mind for information and for use. Extension^ in 
all varieties of forms and figures, is chiefly a mode of 
Space, with modes of Time in succession of parts, and 
of Force in cohesion of parts ; it is perceived by muscu- 
lar adjustments of the eye, and by the mobility of the 
hands and other extensors, and its colour by the visual 
power. Solidity is chiefly a mode of Force in resist- 
ance, with modes of Space, Time, and Force forming 
the resisting body — its hardness, strictly speaking, is the 
resisting force connected with the body ; it is perceived 
by touch or muscular pressure, with some cutaneous and 
muscular sensation in relation to roughness, &c., and 
muscular straining for testing weighty &c. lAght with 
colours is an entity or quality emerging on the excita- 
tion of ether by the modal action of Force, having 
modes of Space for the extent of colour seen, of Force 
for the coherency, and of Time for the gradations of 
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colour; it is perceived by the visual power, with 
rhythmic action of the sense-organ for the gradations 
and successions of colour, involving also spacial and 
potential activities for their extent and coherency. 
Sound is a quality elicited by the modal action of Force 
on the air, having modes of Time in its pulsations, with 
some potential coherency and spacial extent ; it is per- 
ceived by hearing with rhythmic action of the sense- 
organ, &c. Savour is a quality elicited by chemical 
action on bodies according to their composition, with 
some coherency and extent in its varieties; it is per- 
ceived by the power of taste, with sub-activities of the 
gustatory organ. Odour is likewise a quality elicited 
by chemical action on bodies according to their composi- 
tion, with like connections ; it is perceived by the olfac- 
tory sense. Heat, Electricity, Chemical affinity. Gravity, 
&c., are severally modes of Force manifested according 
to the composition or constitution and mutual relation 
of bodies; and perceived by means of the senses pro- 
perly adapted to these objects, or by a combined action 
of several of the senses. But this very fact of the 
accommodation of the different senses to distinct objects 
in Nature, the correspondence of things to different acts 
of sensuous perception, the adaptation of the object to 
the subject, emphasises all their mutual distinction from 
one another; the mind in its sensuous activities and 
operations is thus declared to be truly percipient of real 
objective physical things. 

37 (lee. 24, p. 86-108). Comparing perception and 
imagination, it is said "the mental image is the object 
of knowledge, and at the same time the cognitive act 
of imagination itself ; it is called a representation, an 
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object, an image, an idea." Even if imagination were 
percipient, which it is not, how could it see its own act 
or form itself into an image of, say, the High Church, 
any more than the hand could see or become its own 
handiwork 1 We can image forth the Church as large 
as or larger or smaller than the real Church, with vary- 
ing shades or colours, and with more or less detail of 
parts; thus the imaged object must have lengths, 
breadths, and heights, with diverse shapes and out- 
spread colours; and is all this to be included in the 
unexiended and indivisible mind, or in its indivisible 
faculty or modification? and are the universals of 
Space, &c., to be stored up in the non-universal mind in 
order to make a place for the imaged Church 1 Surely 
this compels us to see that the products of imagination 
and of conception are objective pictures and structures 
out in hyperphysical Space, and so may possess all the 
requisite spacial - temporal - potential qualities. Hence 
Hamilton is forced to say of the mental image and 
concept, " the mind projects from itself the subject- 
object, views it at a distance, and thus objectifies it " (2, 
43). Then he repeats, " perception is a special mode of 
Knowledge (meaning of intellection), and sensation is a 
special mode of Feeling," but adds, "sensation is the 
affection of the organ as acted on by an object, and 
called organic affection, organic pleasure and pain," 
which Veitch renders as " sensation is an affection not 
of the mind merely but of the bodily organism as 
sentient or mind-pervaded (36), and perception is the 
apprehension of the locality of the sensations and of 
their likeness and unlikeness, and of a resisting some- 
thiiig external to the organism ; the sphere of sensation 
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and perception is limited to our bodily organism, for by 
none of our senses do we get any direct knowledge of an 
external world." There seems no sense in an " organic 
sensation " ; so treat it as Eeid does, as an " affection of 
the mind," and then there is no " locality " for the mind's 
feeling, but it points to or indicates the locality in the 
organism which is abnormally affected and which becomes 
the object of the mind's perception. Sometimes Hamil- 
ton speaks, as a "natural realist," of perceiving extra- 
organic things; but whenever the shadow of Aristotle 
falls over him, saying "the object of perception is an 
affection of the composite formed by the union of mind 
and body," then he falters in his exposition, and echoes 
" our sensitive cognition is of something different from 
the external realities — our sensible cognition is reduced 
to touch, and we are not percipient of distant objects, as 
Eeid and philosophers in general think; the object of 
perception is an affection of the composite formed, &c. — 
we only infer an extra-organic world from the affections 
it determines in our organs, by our locomotive energy 
being resisted by a resisting something external to our 
organism." Veitch objects, " how and why do we come 
to refer our sensations to extra-organic causes? why 
should a sensation be counted an affection of the organ- 
ism, since a sensation spread over a surface is hardly 
congruous with the indivisibility which a sensation 
proper imdoubtedly possesses 1 " He doubts if there is 
pressure or locomotive effort in simple contact, or even 
in the outer body's pressure on the organism; nay, 
"resistance" may be from a bodiless /orc6 — viz., elec- 
tricity (30, 36). As to the degrees of sensation and 
quantums of perception alluded to, the force of attention 
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is to be taken into account in our apprehension of one or 
the other element of knowledge, for by attention concen- 
trating perception or intuition upon its respective object, 
it may serve to qualify or even neutralise the sensuous or 
the -pajchic feeling awakened by the sensuous or super- 
sensuous object. Whether any form of volition such 
as attention can act directly upon Feeling or its modes 
— e,g.y sensation — ^as it can in connection with Perception 
and Intuition, is questionable; we cannot will to feel 
one way or another, though we can will to perceive or 
intuite this or that object, and so indirectly awaken or 
change the feelings. We can say, I am Conscious of 
a sensation of pain from the perception of that physical 
object of sight or hearing; and we can also say, I am 
conscious of a painful emotion from the intuition of that 
supersensuous object of imagination or conception, &c. 
(43). 

38 (p. 108-15). Eeverting to the subject of the 
primary and secondary qualities of body, Hamilton 
sums up the characteristics of the former in extension 
and solidity — or, as Mansel says, extended - resistance ; 
Descartes, Locke, Reid, and Stewart find the superiority 
of the primaries over the secondaries to consist in their 
clearness and distinctness, or in their inseparability from 
body, or in their externality — all which, we have shown 
in note 36, characterise the secondaries also ; each affords 
that "recurrence or uniformity in the percepts which 
assures of a permanent twnrego'* (Veitch). If it were 
not so, the Idealist could not find an equally subjective 
place for both, for he can say extension and solidity or 
resistance imply only an effort of mind. Hamilton adds, 
"divisibility, motion, and number are not data of 
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sense," which we would qualify thus: divisibility im- 
plies a whole and parts, and is sensuously perceived in 
the dividing of, say, an apple, and supersensuously in- 
tuited in dividing an imaged object ; motion is simply 
a mode of Force, and sensuously measured by the flexor 
muscles in the movement from place to place of a 
natural object, or supersensuously measured by volition 
in the movement of an imaged object ; and number is 
a mode of Time, sensuously or supersensuously scaled 
or computed by the rhythmic play of the nerves and 
pulsations of emotion for the successions in natural and 
supersensuous objects. The remarks on Space, Time, 
and Cause will be noticed hereafter (53-55). 

39 (lee. 25, 26, p. 116-50). On such objections as 
that, owing to difference of nature, mind cannot know 
matter, but mentally represents it by " ideas " or " phe- 
nomena *' or " states," which Malebranche and Berkeley 
held to be of a nature similar to the mind, and which 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, and Brown, and others, held 
to be of the same nature as the mind, while Eeid and 
Stewart held that " certain impressions produced on our 
sense-organs by external objects are followed by serisa- 
tions, which are again followed by perception of the 
existence and qualities of the bodies, to which the 
sensations bear no resemblance" — Hamilton argues, 
"consciousness informs us that the mind feels at the 
finger-points (37), and that we actually pcrceit^e at that 
point the material reality — i.e., the non-ego modified, as 
made up of so many parts, say six, contributed by the 
external reality (1 * inferred cause '), three by the sense- 
organ (1 ' nervous affection '), and three by the mind 
(] * space, imity,' &c.) ; thus we do not perceive distant 
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objects, but only what is in immediate contact with its 
organ, &c." — which would be only half the "object," 
though Mansel compares it to the chemical fusion of 
an acid and alkali resulting in a neutral salt ! It would 
be endless to quote Hamilton's equivocal statements on 
Perception : how any representation or mental image 
can be formed of such semi-objective things as a tree 
made up of mental stuff and physical stuff, is a puzzle ; 
the external world or non-ego is, after all, only the bodily 
organism known as a fusion of mind and matter, and all 
beyond it called extra-organic is only something inferred 
or believed from a resistance ! That " scandal to philo- 
sophy and to human reason," which Kant charged as 
attaching to our acceptance of the existence of external 
things on mere belief, still remains. Why we should 
know this organism and distant points in itj and not 
know other organisms and things amongst which and 
upon which our organism moves and subsists, is inex- 
plicable. Consciousness, at all events, thoroughly dis- 
owns the allegation. It denies the asserted "fusion," 
and that we do not know extra-organic things as well as 
our own organism, and that we know things only by 
touch ; it denies that we are conscious of the rays of 
light as touching the retina, or of the image there, or of 
the retina itself, when perceiving that extra - organic 
tree as well as when looking at this organic hand or 
foot. How do I know the extension and solidity of my 
organism 1 Much as I know the Hke qualities of extra- 
organic bodies — ^by mesisuring with the eye or otherwise, 
and by the mobility and pressure of fingers, &c. How do 
I know the place and position of an abnormal physical 
state of my body which awakens a sensation of pain in 
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my mind, but by viewing with the eye, or by imagina- 
tion, or by touch, the separate spots ; the uneasy feeling 
of pain is the '^ sensation," and the wrong state of the 
body is the " perception " or percept We can measure 
distance indefinitely with the eye — e.^., the form and 
dimensions of a room — and equally perceive sound, 
colour, savour, odour, as organic or extra - organic. 
Fichte's curious question and Hamilton's answer sug- 
gest more than the terms imply; there is a voluntary 
activity, perhaps, in every perception and intuition of 
sensuous and supersensuous objects, as well as in 
the operations of imagination, conception, &c. Fichte 
would confine the will within the mind, and make it 
embrace imaged objects there ; Hamilton thinks it may 
reach out as far as the organism, and perhaps to its 
outer surface. By the movements of the eyes we meas- 
ure sizes and distances ; by the mobility of hands and 
arms we do the same and move objects about ; by the 
lower limbs our whole organism is conveyed from place 
to place, so as to work amongst physical things. Then, 
has the mind any corresponding activities in the midst 
of its connate moral surroundings, since it is not con- 
fined within the body though connected with it? It 
may have psychical, not physical, outstretchings and 
goings forth in hyperphysical Space, in voluntary efforts 
accompanying the operations of imagination, conception, 
&c., when engaged in objective moral fabrications, in 
attending to, evolving, or developing objective sssthetic 
and ethical principles and laws, for constructing the arts 
and sciences, which are applicable to our social relations 
with other minds (28). 

40 (lee. 27, 28, p. 151-89). Lastly, comparing the 

o 
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senses, all are resolved into touch, for it is insisted that 
the "external object" is always in contact with the 
organ of sense. These points have been sufficiently- 
discussed in the preceding notes; outness or exter- 
nality has been admitted in acknowledging the outness 
of the organism from the mind, and distance is but 
degrees of outness, as in the outer surface of the body, 
in the pressure of outer something against that surface, 
in the perception of separate localities in the body 
laterally and linearly measured, in the adjustments of 
the eye for measuring the varying distances from it of 
outer objects — all this is confessed ; and yet Veitch says, 
" Hamilton finally denies any perception of external or 
extra-organic objects through any sense, except that of 
locomotive-effort yielding us resistance and extension : 
externality is given in any form of contact, and is the 
essential condition of our even conceiving its varying 
degrees — ^i.e., distance in a linear relation to the bodily 
organism." Touch, by the sliding contact and pressure 
of finger-ends and other parts of the organism against 
external objects, tells of solidity, roughness, &c. ; but 
it is the mobility of the fingers, hand, &c., and rhyth- 
mic movements of the eyes, which tell of the figure, 
position, distance, &c., of objects. Experience and asso- 
ciation help in the exercise and perception of all the 
senses. 

41 (lee. 29, p. 189-204). This treats of "self-conscious- 
ness," and has been transferred to its proper place under 
Consciousness, note 16^. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

MEMORY, ASSOCIATION, IMAGINATION, COMPARISON, ETC, 

42 (lec. 30-32, p. 205-58). Memory appears simply to 
remember past events or things or operations of the 
mind, and only notes past, while comparison adds same 
or like to past events, &c.; it accompanies perception, 
intuition, imagination, conception, &c. (28, 35). Hamil- 
ton describes it as " retaining beyond the sphere of con- 
sciousness a treasury of knowledges, which are reproduced 
by reproduction, and represented by imagination in Con- 
sciousness, yet is it assumed to be in memory, and im- 
plies that the whole of our forgotten knowledge, including 
feelings and volitions, from childhood onwards, still lies 
in our memory ; as Schmid says. Activities of the mind 
continue in a latent state of forgetfulness, whilst more 
prominent series of activities become objects of con- 
sciousness, and thus the whole complement of all our 
knowledge still lies in our memory, &c." If we are 
to compare the " vital activity of mind " to that of the 
body, we ought to make mental force draw its supplies 
not from itself but from without. The bodily forces are 
not conserved and used up repeatedly within itself, but 
are drawn continually afresh from universal hyperphysical 
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Force, and particularly from food and air, or rather the 
forces connected therewith, which substance also supplies 
the waste of used-up substance of the body itself. So 
the will-force and the general activities of the mind 
must draw their supplies of psychic force from without, 
as fast as they expend forces in mental work — i.e., in 
intellections, feelings, volitions, &c.; such mental forces 
are supplied and drawn from imiversal moral Causation, 
and particularly from intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic 
objective nourishment, and the forces therewith con- 
nected, which substance also supplies the waste of used- 
up substance of the mind (30, 58, 64). As the true 
conservation of the organic and physical forces lies in 
hyperphysical Force, so the true conservation of the 
mental forces resides in moral Causation, It would be 
as wise to say that the sum of all the activities of the 
body amounts to the quantity of force present in the 
organism at any one time, and that aU the bodily activi- 
ties of an entire past life are at present latent in the or- 
ganism, and may now be roused and be made vivid, as to 
make the parallel statement about the mind here made — 
and to add that these mental activities are themselves the 
objects upon which the activities are engaged, as if the 
picture I am painting and the house I am building are 
the very actimties of my bodily organs which have been 
engaged in the acts of painting and building the said 
objects. As to the function of memory, and as to latent 
thought, see notes 19, 27-30. 

Association is said to " embrace not only simple con- 
nection of thoughts, feelings, and volitions, but the train 
or succession is regulated by laws of contiguity in time 
and place, resemblance and contrast (Aristotle), which 
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sums up in simultaneity and affinity: thus thoughts 
suggest each other as they formed part of a total act of 
cognition in immediate succession and affinity," which 
Hamilton explains by another extravagant idea of 
Schmid's — "The unity of the mental energies belongs 
to the one activity of the ego, whose modifications 
are so associated that every thought, feeling, or de- 
sire which is excited, excites other previously existent 
activities, and spreads its excitation over the whole 
activities of the mind, becoming fainter and fainter as do 
receding circles in water, &c.;" and Hamilton adds, " As 
in reading a book the letters, words, and lines have each 
its effect in the result, so the mind may look over its 
book of memory and search among its latescent cognitions 
for the notions it is in want of, awakening these into 
consciousness and allowing the others to remain in their 
obscurity." This is unnatural, and therefore unscientific 
— see note 28. The old "ideas " as entities in the mind 
was better. Certain mental "activities" are made to 
agglutinate into centres and spheres within one all- 
embracing sphere of mental activity, and the smaller 
agglutinations are drawn out together like a viscous 
fluid, and these activities are called "association" of 
objects (35). Suppose that all our bodily activities 
engaged aforetime in seeing, handling, or constructing 
objects in nature were still abiding activities pulsating 
somewhere in the organism, and were called forth anew 
in clusters by some fresh activities — and all tJiese com- 
bined organic activities themselves constituting the objects 
upon which the activities had been engaged ! 

43 (lee. 33, p. 259-76). Imagination, or the faculty 
of representation, is said to " hold up vividly before the 
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mind the thoughts which reproduction has recalled into 
consciousnesa" Then, if there, why represented] To 
represent is to picture, image, idealise, as usually stated ; 
while to " hold up " is a voluntary act, an act of atten- 
tion, holding the object up to intuition or fixing intuition 
to the view (37). " Thoughts " are whole constructions 
by conception out in Space, and there viewed by intuition, 
and may there be pictured also by imagination, and so 
remembered. Hamilton describes its work : " Imagina- 
tion first exhibits the phenomena called up by Associa- 
tion, as helper to Keproduction, which calls up the con- 
geries of these phenomena, which are then analysed and 
compounded by Comparison, and then Imagination 
exhibits this elaborated result of comparison to Con- 
sciousness." And if the whole process be various 
" activities " of the mental faculties, what is the result ] 
Objects and events as duU memory-activities are made 
lively by another activity called reproduction, which is 
moved thereto by other unnamed activities ; and then 
a third activity called unagination, moved somehow, 
makes the memory-activities more vivid to consciousness, 
and to a fourth activity called comparison, which is 
somehow moved to separate and recombine the memory- 
activities in new ways, which new activities are anew 
revivified by imaginative-activities in consciousness, which 
is itself some extraordinary faculty-activity (9, 35). In 
fact, however, Imagination is primarily concerned in 
imaging visible objects or those corresponding to ob- 
jects of vision, be it a tree, a house, a forest, a city, a 
single object or a cluster of objects — an imitation of a 
particular object or scene in nature as a definite copy, or 
a fancy-picture of such objects when it will be an in- 
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definite picture ; even in geometrical figures the image 
may be of a definite scalene triangle, or an indefinite 
three-angled figure, as when we see various triangles 
without measurement and discern their three -angled 
forms. This is apart from the notion of triangularity 
derived from comparison, abstraction, and classification 
of triangles out of various geometrical figures, natural or 
imaged. The faculty can change the imaged colour of 
the same figure, or the forms under the same colour; 
but it cannot image a "class" or " class - qualities," 
which belong to the acts of classification and notioning, 
and to generahsation and conceiving (45-47). The super- 
sensuous objects, events, or thought-systems are pictured 
by imagination, or modelled by notions, or constructed 
by conceptions, under the view of intuition, in Space 
where they abide ; volitional activities of choice, atten- 
tion, resolution, &c., accompanied the acts of imaging, 
notioning, and conceiving; generalisation also, and 
abstraction, in selecting, separating, and gathering the 
supersensuous materials for those mental fabrications — 
answering, perhaps, to the above "reproduction" and 
" comparison," while " elaboration " seems to answer to 
conceivings, &c.— with simple Comparison, which only 
helps to compare materials and objects, parts and wholes, 
&c., with one another; Association and Habit, which 
give tendencies to the fabricating in such or such com- 
binations and series or order ; Judgment, which decides 
as to the fitness of the materials used in the operations, 
of the due proportions of parts, and of the application of 
means to ends ; Eeason, which gives method and order 
to the processes and fabrication, and suggests their 
further extension ; whilst Emotions of pleasure, desire. 
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hope attend them, and Taste in reference to their beauty 
and harmony of parts and proportions : then as to Mem- 
ory of these things, voluntary activity leads the mind by 
the way of associated objects, helped by language in 
voice or book, to the particular object or series of objects 
previously fabricated as above described, intuition be- 
holds them afresh, emotions and taste recur afresh, and 
memory responds " same or like past^^ 

Some crucial questions here follow. "We are told 
" Imagination represents ideas in three orders : (1.) 
natural, according to the impression received of external 
objectSy and as our thoughts spontaneously group them- 
selves ; (2.) logical, representing deductively the general 
before the particulars contained imder it, or inductively 
the particulars before the general which they consti- 
tute (?) — both yield us notions in which the antecedent 
explains the subsequent ; (3.) poetical, grouping circum- 
stances so as they might be offered naturally by the 
sensea Dreaming, reverie, somnambulism are effects of 
imagination determined by association." Surely im- 
agination deals with individual whole objects, and not 
with classes or general qualities. I^or can class-qualities, 
or general qualities derived therefrom, be " constituted " 
or composed of particular qualities of single objects, 
whether natural or imaged. Class-qualities as a whole 
are not seen in individual objects : these but show indi- 
vidual or particular qualities or properties. The class- 
qualities are therefore not a gathering or summing up of 
particular qualities of single objects (49): they form 
either a floating hyperphysical entity in nature, emerging 
on the presence of the abstracted supersensuous resem- 
blances or resembling qualities of individuals, natural or 
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imaged, and overclasping the mdividnab seen ^ under 
it," or are formed there hj the classifying or notioning 
process of the mind. Hence Logic states it thus : ^^ Ab- 
straction is the separation of the points of agreement 
from those of difference, that thej may constitute a new 
nature different from yet including the single objects; 
the attributes of this nature may none of them be 
peculiar to it when taken singly, proyiderl that the 
whole of them do not concur in any other concef/tion " 
or notion (W. Thomson, 45, 4S). Then Ifamiltcm 
offers a speculation: ''Imagination employs the same 
sense-organs in the internal representation of risible 
objects as act in the external percefition of thrise 
objects ; hence, when the eyesiglit is destroye<l, risible 
objects cannot be imagined 80 also as to the organs of 
hearing, touch, taste, and smelL 80 roluntary motions 
are imitated in and by imagination with the fe^^ling of 
tension in the same nerres as act in moring the muscles. 
While in perception the sense-organs are determined to 
action from without, in imagination they are determined 
to like action from witliin the mind.^ Bather, during 
the operation of imagination, organs used in sensuous 
perception may be automatically or sympathetically ex- 
cited, and the same may occur in all mental operations, 
with responsire morements of the brain and nervous 
system; but this does not prore, or eren imply, that 
imagination or any mental faculty uses the physical 
organs or the senses in imaging, notioning, or conceiring 
any supersensuous object How can a physical or or- 
ganic sense be used in a mental or hyperphysical region, 
and that to produce a mental or supersensuous object 1 
If we could image emotions and rolitions, then what 
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organic sense would we use in imaging love or hate, a 
resolution or attention, or when imagination is em- 
ployed in connection with thoughts and thought - 
systems] Strictly speaking, no lower nature can act 
upon a higher, a physical thing upon the mind or its 
faculties, though the higher can appreciate or be sensible 
to the actings of the lower nature, and can act upon it ; 
but what wonder if, after looking at a physical object 
and then imaging it, with repeated such processes, 
the mental acts and organic movements should be so 
associated as to appear to be necessarily connected ] At 
all events, there is a great difference between the seen- 
object and the imaged-object, a real sovereign and an 
imaged one, and we know and believe that the one is 
materially real and the other is only ideal; but why 
this difference, if the same sense-organ is used in both 
cases 1 Besides, there is no , sensation in connection 
with the imagination and imaged object as there is 
with perception and the percept, unless possibly there is 
a simulated sensation through reflex action. In the case 
of perception we clearly realise the sensation and the 
perceiving act as connected with a certain organ. In 
imagination we do not so connect it or its acts with any 
organ ; we image and intuite the imaged object in super- 
sensuous Space. "We perceive a tree or a forest before 
us, and at the same time imagine a person or a multi- 
tude behind us ; we are quite conscious of the exercise 
of the sight-organ in the former case, but have no such 
consciousness in the latter case; our attention may be 
divided between the two successively, but we do not for 
an instant mistake the difference in the mental acts of 
imagining without sight and of perceiving with sight. 
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So with all the other sense-actions of hearing, smelling, 
tasting, and touching, though sound, odour, savour, 
hardness, cannot indeed be imaged, as these are appre- 
ciated by chiefly the emotional capacity and the volun- 
tary power, and not by the intellect (36, 40). Forms 
and colours, or coloured forms, can be imaged, and that 
when sight has vanished for ever, as in the case of 
Milton; and it may be doubted whether the entire 
destruction of the sight-organ immediately incapacitates 
from imagining objects heretofore seen, or new forms of 
such, though the power may ultimately become feeble, 
and fail for want of exercise. On the hypothesis of 
perceptive -activities and imaginative - activities being 
stored up in the mind, reproduction of these should 
never cease, whether with or without organic senses 1 
But Veitch, in correcting Mill, explains that the 
"mental image" — the "mental picture "—consists of 
" mental qualities " which " represent material qualities 
of objects," and adds, "there is no analogy here like 
that of a (painted) picture to its original ; memory rep- 
resents to me a scene in Space, but the image or mode 
of mind is not extended (figured), while the (painted) 
picture is necessarily extended." This is said becaiiHo 
no supersensuous object is allowed to be out of the 
mind, but only in the mind. If there is no outline or 
figure in the image, why require a perception or pcsrccpt 
before a representation, if it were not to imago a likeness 
of that percept, a " faint " copy of a " vivid " real o})j(Jct 
^-each separate from the mind, the one supersensuous 
and supersensuously known, the other sensuous and 
sensuously known, each emphasising the difference and 
true externality of the other] We ask, why does Ham- 
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ilton speak of an "imagined extended object" (16)? 
What is the mental image of St Paul's Cathedral ? Has 
the image no coloured figure ; and without such, how can 
it "represent" the original] Suppose it to be a state 
or modification of mind merely, a certain kind of ac- 
tivity of a faculty, which somehow is a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the Cathedral ; still this assumes some kind 
of figured building now in the mind's view, and some- 
where as an entity in Space, an image " in the form of 
Space " (53). What kind of an " image " of a tawny 
lion, a bay horse, a grey donkey, a green parrot, can 
imagination " picture," if the " representation " of such 
creature has no size, figure, and colour ] What says the 
Artist to his imagining beautiful objects which he after- 
wards endeavours to express on canvas or in marble, if 
his ideals possess no kind of " form, colour, and motion " 
until he gives them material expression with physical 
labour and substance] Again we ask, what can an 
ideal representation of a physical object mean but some- 
thing hyperphysical, and equivalent to a likeness, resem- 
blance, image, portrait, model, of the extended and 
coloured object] How else can we say the ideal de- 
scription or painting is not like or is like the original 
seen] There is no question here of "similarity in 
existence " — i.e, in substance or being or essence — ^but 
" similarity in representation " of the visible object, as 
Hamilton distinguishes it. We need not mind his 
mental "modification," since he calls the image a 
"fabrication of the intellect," and therefore a distinct 
entity somewhere, an idea with idealists, a supersensuous 
object in supersensuous Space, as now suggested (37). 
Aristotle is quoted: "We must conceive the aflfection 
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determined in the soul or its bodily organism to be a 
sort of portrait of which memory is the retention ; for 
the movement excited stamps a kind of impression of 
the total perception on the soul or its organ, as a signet 
applied to wax. Supposing there be a resembling some- 
thing such as a picture in the mind, why should we 
remember another thing, besides the cognition of this 
something, and how is a resemblance possible of what 
is not present? — or is it so, as in a portrait the thing 
painted is an animal and at the same time a representa- 
tion of an animal, at once both, so the phantasm or 
image in us is a phenomenon in itself, and at the same 
time a representation of something different from itself — 
i.e., a recollective image which the soul views for a rep- 
resentation of, say, Coriscus, who is remembered here 
in a painted representation " 1 — i.e., imagination pictures 
the object with form, outline, &c., intuition views it, 
and memory echoes " like past" The difficulty cannot 
be met in a subjective way, but may be met in an 
objective way, for which we too offer a speculation. 
Imagination's pictures have no sensuous or physical 
colour and form, for they yield no sensation and per- 
ception as sensuous objects do; but they have some 
kind of figure and colour, and therefore could not be 
fabricated in the mind, or out of mental states, modifi- 
cations, or activities, or with the substance of a mental 
faculty — therefore the imaged objects must be extra- 
mental and supersensuous in natura Suppose, then, 
that the mind derives the refined elements, for imagina- 
tion's use in picturing, from the supersensuous qualities 
of Space-Time-Force, distilled by some mental alembic 
(or under appropriate moral conditions) from that uni- 
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yersal hyperphysical base, which also affords to Nature's 
crucible of physical conditions its cruder sensuous or 
physical material of colour and figure fitted for its 
grosser physical sphere. This puzzling question prob- 
ably led Herbert Spencer to talk of " faint " and " vivid 
manifestations " when referring to the difference between 
imagined and perceived objects, as if the difference was 
only in degrees of vividness, and not in their nature, 
failing to observe that the " faint " yielded no sensation 
or perception, while the " vivid " did. So the perplexed 
J. S. Mill seems to have conjured up " permanent possi- 
bilities of sensation " to explain imagined unseen-objects 
as the impalpable ghosts pointing to other things tangible 
which might yield the actual sensations and perceptions 
— ^though he failed to see the plain difference between 
sensation and perception with their concomitance. 
Adapting Tyndall's remark, "In the study of Nature 
the coarser phenomena which come under the cognisance 
of the senses, often suggest to us the finer phenomena 
which come under the cognisance of the mind" we say 
the coarser phenomena are perceived, the finer intuited ; 
or, as expressed by Herschell, "we witness facts with 
the eye of reason, and discover new laws and establish 
new branches of science; by an intellectual sense we 
scrutinise the arrangements of those structures which na- 
ture builds up by her refined and invisible architecture." 
44 (lee. 34, p. 277-81). Comparison is said to em- 
brace all the other intellectual faculties under it; it 
elaborates, relates, is discursive, and judges of knowledge ; 
'^ recognising and affirming the relation of two terms, it 
constitutes thought^ and its acts result in a judgment — 
as when it affirms naked Existence and also attributes 
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qualified existence to objects; in short, every act of 
mind is only an evolution of comparison, &c." Such 
elaborations are vain; the act of comparison simply 
notes differences and likenesses in objects and facts, 
and of ratios and degrees amongst them, and it need 
not be mixed up with distinct and more complex acts 
of mind. When it is said " comparison cannot judge 
without something to compare," it implies that judg- 
ment foUows comparison — ^as seeing a tree, we compare 
its parts with parts or with the whole, and then decide 
ox jvdge regarding it, as that the branches are too long 
or that the tree is in a wrong place, or even decide 
nothing about it, but go on with other perceptions and 
comparisons, just knowing the facts and the comparative 
points about them. Such judgments are no more part 
of the comparisons than of the perceptions, or vice versa ; 
they may be successive or simultaneous acts, yet each is 
distinct. Comparison and judgment apply to the modes 
of universal Existence, or " qualified " or " determinate " 
existence, but not to the universals (52). To say an 
object exists equals an object in existence, and is no 
judgment but a simple perception and intuition of a 
fact ; the physical object is perceived and Existence is 
intuited ; the object is known as a mode of and in Exist- 
ence, without any process of comparison or judgment, 
though you may next form any number of judgments 
and comparisons regarding it (48). Comparison runs 
alongside of and helps other operations of the mind ; it 
accompanies intuition as it does perception, but seems 
to have no percipiency of its own, any more than ima- 
gination, memory, and belief have. 

45 (p. 284-87). Abstraction is analysis : " the compo- 
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site objects of thought are analysed by a separation of 
parts for imagination to recombine in new forms for art 
or poetry, and by abstracting constituent qualities for 
science : attention fixed on one object is tantamount to 
a withdrawal or abstraction of consciousness from every 
other ; and this implies an act of will, a choice or prefer- 
ence, and therefore of comparison and judgment. At- 
tention and abstraction are the two poles of the same 
act of thought" (Logic). The process seems rather to 
be this : attention being directed to the several objects, 
parts or wholes, quaUties, attributes, and by comparison 
resemblances being marked, abstraction gathers out or 
abstracts these resemblances for classification or general- 
isation's work, preparatory to notioning of notions and 
conceiving of concepts ; indeed it is added, " we abstract 
their points of resemblance, and by these points gen- 
eralise them into a higher class." These abstracted 
" resemblances " are not physical things, as if the sen- 
suous agreeing features of physical objects were mate- 
rially separated and formed into class-qualities which 
shall cover the sensuous or the imaged individuals ; they 
are the supersensuous qualities which emerge upon the 
comparing and abstracting process being applied to the 
sensuous objects ; and probably the like process may 
likewise be applied to supersensuous notions or concep- 
tions. Hence Logic says : " Abstraction is the separation 
of the points of agreement, that they may constitute a 
new nature different from yet including the single 
objects " (W. Thomson) (43). 

46 (p. 281-84). Classification and Notioning, or syn- 
thesis, is said to " grasp and assort the common qualities 
of a variety of objects into classes; collective notions are 
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made up of the repetition of the same constituent notion 
— such as an army, a forest, a town, which are names of 
classes of repeated notions of a soldier, a tree, a house ; 
but general notions are of army, forest, town. It is 
difficult to form a class of identical constituents, because 
we cannot conceive a multitude by embracing in one act 
more than 6 or 7 units, without depending on language 
to bind them up in a collective name ; so in arithmetic 
we proceed from units to tens, hundreds, &c." A col- 
lection of the same or like objects called a forest, a town, 
is not a cla^ ; the trees or houses have not been picked 
out of diverse objects and " assorted " ; they are there, 
natural or imaged, as a clustered whole of like indi- 
viduals which are not seen or known "under" class- 
qualities, and the collection as imaged may be called a 
collective-idea. Gla^fication surely goes beyond this ; 
it depends upon abstraction or picking out of resembling 
objects, qualities, &c., from differing ones, the former 
of which in their supersensuous form it assorts into a 
class or classes of hyperphysical class-qualities, which 
either emerge spontaneously on the resembling qualities 
being abstracted (45), or are formed in Space by the 
classifying process, as imagination forms its images (43). - 
Then it seems that the process of notioning or forming 
notions is by the unifying and combinmg of such 
assorted-class-qualities so as to form or help in forming 
limited thought-models preparatory to or as summary- 
views of the extended thought-systems of conception. 
If so, then generalisation should be like forming or 
using the genera of the species represented by classifica- 
tion, while imagination represents the individual; wherein 
class-qualities are compared with class-qualities, and by 
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an abstraction of their chief resemblances the generalised 
results are used by conception in forming concepts, and 
in combining these with compatible axioms in the con- 
struction of entire thought-systems of science. The 
work of classification can scarcely be applied to Arith- 
metic, which, so far as it is based on Time, can admit 
of no intellectual images or ideas, notions and concep- 
tions, to be formed of it or its constituents. Fundar 
mentally, number is just successions of units — one, 
one, one; the further process of addition or subtrac- 
tion, &c., the more or less of sums of imits, belongs to 
quantity, which is an exponent of Force, and as such 
cannot be intellectually imaged, notioned, &c. We may 
form artificial signs, numerals, and algebraic symbols, 
and make mental images of these, to indicate measures 
of Time and of Force, but the meaning is emotionally 
and volitionally appreciated, not intellectually. With 
geometry it is different ; it is based on Space, and its 
relations are with extcTisions, with figures, and of these 
we can form images or ideas, notions and conceptions. 
So long as we deal only with such modes of Space, we 
can use intellectual forms and pictures — e.^., of trees 
and forests, houses and towns, as well as depths or 
distances of these and of planets ; but the moment we 
deal with measures of size or distance in inches or miles, 
of weights and densities, &c., we fail in picturing such 
measures, though we may picture their artificial signs 
in numerals which we attach to the imaged object — 
say a tree, as 60 yards off, 70 feet high, 30 inches 
broad — and comparisons may be made between such. 
Hence the symbolic method of algebra, though giving 
easier answers, does not afford the same command and 
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comprehension of mathematical subjects as the geometri- 
cal method ; and so Newton's explanations of the system 
of the heavenly bodies are more successful than those of 
Legrange or Laplace. Hence arises the puzzle about 
" motion," another exponent of Force. So far as there 
is succession of steps in it, there is an element of Time ; 
but as it mainly consists of speed, acceleration, increment 
of advance or progress, it is a mode of Force — for there 
is motion-force as well as chemical-force and vital-force. 
We can image the line traversed by a body, but not the 
actual motion of the bird or planet. That experience is 
gained in this way : in intellectually imaging the line, 
the emotional faculty helps in the " succession " of its 
parts, then imagination pictures the (travelling) body 
and its positions, here and there, in successive advances, 
whilst emotion and volition pulsate and act in the 
" succession " and " advance " of the imaged body and 
its varying positions, under view of intuition. As 
w/iintellectual elements subordinately help in the intel- 
lectual operations, so intellectual comparison, &c., attend 
emotional and volitional measurings in comparing de- 
grees of qualities and quantums, of the higher or lower, 
nearer or further, heavier or lighter, in objects (66). 

Eeverting to Hamilton's ideas, notions, and concep- 
tions, he says, " The notion of the figure of this desk is 
an abstract idea which makes part of the total notion of 
the desk ; " and " a complex or collective notion is made 
up of the repetition of the notion of an army, &c.," 
while the " general notion of soldier, &c., is formed by 
abstracting attention from the differences, and seizing 
on the resemblances in a number of objects and view- 
ing them as a imity." Again, "intellectual notions are 
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dififerent from sensible representations " — ^.6., images or 
ideas ; and lastly, " primative or a priori iwtions" such 
as Space, which ''as universal and necessary notions 
are to be distinguished from generalised or derivatiye 
notions, which are of our own fabrication. Conception, 
then, is the taking up in bundles or grasping into unity; 
it is the notion of classes of objects — ^.e., general ideas. 
Imagination represents ideally the past; it is an act 
which involves the grasping up, comprehending, the 
manifold as a single whole" (19, 43). Bather, let idea 
and image, ideal and imaginary, be taken as identical, 
and as a mental picturing in Space of objects in parts or 
wholes — ^a desk or part of it, a copy of a particular tree, 
forest, or scene, or a purely fancy-object, the copy being 
well defined, the latter not so. The faculty may imi- 
tate nature, or form novel combinations such as a 
centaur; and even in the representation of higher and 
more complex objects, as in the science of geography 
or astronomy, it may form an imaged map of the earth 
or of the heavens, necessarily indefinite ; in aU, a sur- 
face-process, the sketching or outlining, colouring and 
decorating, the main points and lines of the subject of 
meditation, either before or after the more substantial 
conceptual structure has been built. As imagination 
works in a hyperphysical sphere, it must use super- 
sensuous elements to form its pictures with, as de- 
scribed in note 43; so also with classification and 
generalisation, notioning and conceiving (9). Let notions 
and notioning be the plastic modelling and shaping 
in Space of the floating hyperphysical class-qualities 
or attributes of objects in nature, as above, and the 
forming therewith of a summary or synopsis of a body 
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of knowledge, moulding sucli either as a limited and 
tentative system, or as a model-view of an established 
and developed system or science (47). Lastly, let con- 
ception be the forming of wholes of thought in Space, 
by the use of the results of generalisation, &c., and the 
combining of them with appropriate axioms into sub- 
stantial structures or systems of thought, a science, a 
philosophy. In all these processes the various faculties 
and capacities of the mind co-operate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THOUGHT PROPER, CONCEPTION, JUDGMENT, REASONING. 

47 (lec. 35, 36, p. 288-332). Conception and Generalisa- 
tion are treated as identical : " Conception seizes on the 
resemblances in a number of objects, and gives a name 
to our notion of that circumstance in which they all 
agree. This is a general notion which makes known a 
quality or property common to many things viewed as a 
unity. Thus, generalising class from classes, we at last 
reach the highest class of Being, &c The concept 
formed by abstraction of the resembling qualities of 
objects, is made permanent by language, which is the 
sign of things; for the knowledge denoted by a word 
must have preceded the symbol or word, which then 
gives stability to our intellectual progress, by forming 
a new starting-point for our advance to another step 
beyond." As to Existence, it is the ultimate of the 
universals, none of which can be reached by classifica- 
tion (52, 16, 44). Viewing classification from indi- 
vidual objects as preparatory to forming notions, and 
generalisation from classes as preparatory to forming 
concepts, we find that from many classes of mental 
facts generalisation educes the laws of thought^ or rather 
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of thinking, in building up science ; or from classes of 
astronomical facts it elicits the law of gravitation, act- 
ing according to the inverse square of the distance; 
or from classes of chemical facts it extracts the law of 
chemical affinity, acting according to the character of 
elements and their relation in certain equivalent pro- 
portions ; or from classes of biological facts it finds the 
law of special vital force, acting in the sustentation and 
adjustment of the organic physical to the extra-organic 
physical relations (56). Such laws and principles thus 
educed, as objective facts, are combined by conception 
with the objective axioms relative to each science, and 
finally built up and based upon the '^universal and 
necessary truths" or realities, in the moral sphere of 
Intelligence, Goodness, and Causation, and the hjrper- 
physical plane of Space, Time, and Force. Thus, as 
^N'otioning uses the results of classification in forming 
limited wholes of thought, expressed in such terms as 
category, absolute, quantity, quality, order, identity, 
divisibility, similarity, &c., also in aphorisms, phrases, 
and metaphors, and in forming model views and sum- 
maries of complete conceptual structures of thought; 
so Conceiving uses the results of generalisation, with 
notions also, in constructing enlarged wholes of thought 
or concepts, combining them, aud with the union of 
axiomatic principles, forming a system of thought or 
science (9, 48, 66). 

The question, " What is the ohfect in view when we 
employ a general term—can we form an abstract idea of 
it? the IS'ominalists, such as Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, 
Adam Smith, and Stewart, answered, No, we cannot 
form an idea corresponding to the general term, as we 
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cannot represent the class-object by an equivalent notion 
or idea, but only some individual image of the object, 
and view it as representing the generality ; or as Veitch 
says, a concept is an image plus the knowledge of rela- 
tion to other resembling objects, real or possible. The 
Conceptualists, such as Locke, Eeid, Brown, held that 
we can form notions corresponding to general terms — i.e,, 
to the classes expressed by those terms ; we form a gener- 
alised notion of the resemblance in several objects, and 
give that notion a name. Hamilton objects to " resem- 
blance " constituting the general notion, for resemblance 
is a relation which is not thinkable^ and cannot be 
conceived apart from the resembling objects; for the 
resemblance being in particular qualities, is as individual 
as the objects, and not generaL Eesemblance is a rela- 
tion, and the notion of it cannot be a general notion. 
Notions cannot be imaged, but are intellectually formed, 
and the one should be called sensible representation, and 
the other intellectual notion ; but the general notion con- 
tains under it particular notions, and is formed by con- 
sidering similar qualities in objects as the same ; and to 
this common quality we give a name, which can apply 
to aU and each of the resembling objects, and so consti- 
tutes them into a cla^" Broadly viewed, this implies 
that resemblance is something not physical, nor ideal, 
but a notion, as relation also is; and that the former 
may be viewed apart from the objects, and so is an 
abstract simple notion, emerging or "arising" on be- 
holding their resembling qualities, even as relation and 
suchlike simple notions emerge on the related objects 
being viewed together, both notions being extrarmental. 
The distinction between a class-notion and a general- 
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notion has been already described. Brown seems to 
mean the former, but attempts no image of his resem- 
blance-notion. Hume said, "Objects are placed under 
a general term in view of their resemblance," and he 
might have added, that as the name means something, 
that something is here the common-quality under which 
the objects are seen; for, as Logic says, "If proper 
names raise up in our minds the images of particular 
things, like the sun, &c., general names should raise up 
general notions'' (Jevons); and Grammar adds, "In 
every case of abstract nouns the thing to which the 
name is given is regarded as though it had an inde- 
pendent existence of its own, and on that account the 
noun has been called a substantive " (MoreU). Campbell 
and Stewart say, " Perceived resemblance is the principle 
of classification ; " and Hamilton himself, " We abstract 
the points of resemblance, and by these points generalise 
them into a higher class — it is to the notion of resem- 
blance we give the general name." Summarily, resem- 
blance is either a mentally formed notion or a super- 
sensuous entity which emerges upon the comparison and 
abstraction of resembling qualities of objects, so forming 
" a new nature different from yet including single objects " 
(45), and which is used by the notioning process, as above 
stated. Indeed, are not relations, qualities, attributes, as 
abstractions, though connected with and as emerging from 
physical or imaged or conceived objects, in themselves 
hyperphysical entities rather than mental fabrications, 
such as images and concepts are? To view them thus 
would perhaps save us from some puzzles, such as Kant's 
a priori subjective /orww of Space and Time, and sub- 
jective notions or categories of unity, plurality, &c. 
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As akin to the above question it is asked, Does lan- 
guage originate in general terms or particular? Locke, 
Smith, Brown, and others, held that the names for 
individuals are extended to generals ; Aristotle, Leibnitz, 
Scaliger, and others, held the opposite "sdew. Leibnitz 
says: "It is natural to note every kind of similarity 
and to employ general terms of every degree, which, 
though more extensive in application, are less complex 
than the particular, embraced by proper names, and the 
more easy to form, and most useful ; hence children and 
learners of a new language employ general terms, as 
thing, plant, animal, instead of using proper names." 
Hamilton, after Aristotle, adds, " We first know an object 
as a whole, and then its parts and their relation to each 
other and to the whole ; all analysis supposes a foregone 
composition " (22, 28). 

48 (lee. 37, p. 333-37). Judgment "not only affirms 
the existence of phenomena, but includes the comparison 
of one notion with another, and the enouncement of 
their agreement or disagreement; we try whether two 
or more thoughts will or will not coincide and blend 
into one, and if they do, we judge or enounce their 
compatibility: e,g., we compare the water, iron, and 
rusting, find them congruent, and connecting them into 
a single thought — ^viz., water rusts iron — ^we thus form 
a judgment ; or technically, we find the ' subject ' by 
asking, what is the thing of which something else 
is affirmed or denied? and the 'predicate' by asking, 
what is affirmed or denied of the thing? Thus judg- 
ment involves two notions at least, comparison of these, 
recognition that one contains or excludes the other, 
and we acquiesce in this recognition." Judgment is 
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not needed to affirm the existence of what we know 
by perception, intuition, &c. ; comparison precedes judg- 
ment, and we must know the things as existing before 
we can compare them and judge ; as is said further on, 
" a book before me gives a perception, but not a thought," 
and "without reasoning we should have knowledge of 
what is given by immediate intuition, and of self-evident 
truths." Two or more things or facts or thoughts must 
be weighed or balanced in opposition for judgment's 
act of decision between and amongst them ; as incident- 
ally said, that after "comparison of one notion with 
another" judgment's "enouncement of agreement or 
disagreement" follows. And what is added of the 
growth of concept's and of judgment's work, — ^viz., " the 
vague notion becomes more determinate and enlarged by 
new accessions, our conception waxes fuller, and with 
this conception we compare the last previous notion — 
i.e., a part with other parts and with its whole — ^and 
finding they are harmonious and dovetail and assort 
together, we acquiesce in this union, which is an act of 
judgment," — accords with the objective view of thoughts 
being built up, as already stated — viz., whilst concept is 
being bound to concept, and " concatenated into a sys- 
tem " by being built up with the axioms of the appro- 
priate science, and affiliated with other concatenated and 
coherent structures, judgment proceeds in weighing and 
deciding on the fitness and congruity of two or more 
concepts to be so united and built up, as well as to the 
fitness of the materials used in the operation, and of the 
due application of means to ends in the enlarged con- 
struction (9, 28, 42, 43, 47). 

49 (p. 337-47). Reason, leasoning, "recognises that 
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two notions stand to each other as a whole and its parts, 
through a recognition that these notions severally stand 
in the same relation to a third — founded on the self- 
evident principle that a part of the part is a part of the 
whole: as judgment has to do with two notions, one 
contained in the other, so reasoning has to do with a 
third — e,g,j take the notions ABC; the first A contains 
£, and £ contains C, therefore A also contains C ; if we 
do not know at once that C is contained in A, we cannot 
compare them together and judge of their relation ; we 
then compare B with A, and C with B, and then C with 
A through B, and finding B is part of A, and C part of 
B, we conclude C is part of A. Without reasoning we 
should have been limited to a knowledge of what is 
given by immediate intuition, and been unable to draw 
any inference from this knowledge, and have been shut 
out from a multitude of truths which are not self-evi- 
dent " (Logic). On this Mill remarks : " By the theory 
the concept is made to stand for a normal notion, as if a 
concept floats in the air, and we can by reasoning find 
out something in it which we cannot find in the concept 
in our mind, and that concept becomes to me as much 
an external fact a>s a sense-object can be " — and a great 
advantage it is to have it apart from the mind. As we 
have suggested, Eeason is the faculty which guides the 
combinations of notions and concepts, and especially in 
their union and extension with appropriate axioms, by 
directing the mental structure according to the end in 
view, and laying down the lines or courses of the build- 
ing as it advances upon the solid basis of the universals 
already noticed, and by giving method and order and 
finish to the entire construction of the particular science. 
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And though in the forgoing passages Hamilton speaks 
of Beason only in its relation to Logic, he has before 
defined it thus: ''Beason, intellect, concatenates thoughts 
and objects into system, tending always from particulars 
to general laws, from these to unireisal piinciples, still 
advancing till it consummates all conditional knowledge 
in the unity of uniyeisal Existence " (9). In thinking, 
Eeasoning pervades all the parts of the whole syllogism 
as a tripartite argument, and applies not only to the 
''inference" or conclusion derived from the premises. 
As notions and concepts form the body of thought^ and 
judgments proceed throughout, so reason attends upon 
all the processes. Accordingly, in the union of the three 
propositions of the syllogism, in the process of one pro- 
position being derived from another, and the third from 
the two others, with the three axiomatic laws of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle, and others as of 
wholes and parts, reason also directs the course of think> 
ing so as that the product shall be the construction of 
true thoughts, and to the detection and avoidance of 
false ones. In like manner, in the further sequences and 
expansions of thought, in the advance and progression 
of the building up of thoughts into a system, reason 
guides in the choice and union of the concepts with the 
proper axioms of the particular science — e.^., of mineral- 
ogy, chemistry, &c. In all this Eeason gives arrangement, 
method, and order to the inquiries and processes con- 
nected with the construction of the scientific system (9). 
How, then, stands the natural state of the question 
about thinking and its product in thought ? Let Logic 
be the laws of thinking^ the process in natural course of 
intellectual acts or actings when engaged in constructing 
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a thouglit-object or a thoughtHBystein. It is sometimes 
called the '* gymnastics of the mind," but of course it is 
more than that when the mind is employed in working 
with objective hyperphysical materials and forming an 
objective hyperphysical structure, say a science ; and this 
may, perhaps, be expressed by the term " applied logia" 
Indeed Logic is, strictly speaking, only the Art of apply- 
ing the laws of thinking to the production of thought ; 
it instructs in the best use of the thinkiug faculties in 
correct thinking; but it does not discover those laws, 
nor educe them from the operations of the faculties, any 
more than it furmshes the materials with which the 
thinking faculties form objective thought. Metaphysics 
and Psychology discover and educe the laws of the 
mental operations as well as the hyperphysical and moral 
materials for the mental fabrications. Logic may stand 
in relation to these as the art of Building to mechanical 
science, and so it has been called the Architectonic art. 
Usually its exposition includes a good deal that does not 
strictly belong to it, but to the above mental sciences, 
because principles and laws are referred to from which 
its rules are drawn. Every one reasons naturally, but 
to do so artistically and effectively he must learn the 
rules of reasoning or argument; just as every man is 
capable of athletic exercises — e.^., boxing or fencing, but 
the art of pugilism and fencing teaches how to use the 
proper members and instruments effectively, and with 
the least expenditure of strengtL Hence Hamilton 
says, " The whole of pure logic is only a development of 
the modes in which the laws of thought are applied ; " 
and Whately, " No truth can be elicited by any process 
of reasoning, since all reasoning may be resolved into 
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syllogisms in which the premises do virtually assert the 
conclusion ; " and Mill, " Logic is the theory of valid 
thought, not of thinking hut of correct thinking ; it is an 
art horrowing its grounds from Psychology ; its province 
is to make precepts or rules for thinking." The mind 
then may form and use instruments like language, and 
rules of practice like the syllogism with suhsidiary rules, 
for working in the moral sphere, even as the builder does 
in the physical sphere ; but both architects must use the 
faculties and organs in conformity to their respective 
natures and to their respective environments; and as 
there are laws of organic action, so there are laws of 
mental action, and these laws or orderly processes of 
thinking may be systematically stated and methodically 
used. Taking, then, the main processes of thinking and 
thought, in what appears to be their natural order or law 
of consecution as already traced — Comparison having 
compared objects and noted the likeness and difference 
amongst them, sensuous or supersensuous. Abstraction 
selects and separates the supersensuous resemblances or 
resembling qualities which emerge on the act or acts of 
comparison, and Classification gathers together or assorts 
these resembling qualities into a class-quality or class- 
qualities, which Notioning unifies and rounds off into 
distinct notions in combination with notions of relation, 
&C., for model-structures or summary-thoughts, while 
Generalisation gathers the results of comparison and 
abstraction in deriving general-qualities from the former 
class-qualities, and the laws and principles collected from 
classes of facts, which results again Conception unifies 
and uses, along with notions, in forming extended wholes 
of thought, concatenated into a system by being built up 
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with their appropriate axioms, while Judgment decides 
on the due equivalence of the combinations and unity of 
the structure, and Eeasoning guides and gives method 
and order to the processes, and arrangement, plan, expan- 
sion, and finish to the construction. Once more, these 
mental processes and their laws of action, which depend 
partly on their native tendencies and partly on their 
surroundings and the materiaLs they work with or upon, 
may be called the " laws of thinking " ; and this should 
be clearly distinguished from the objects and product 
of their activities — i.e., comparing and imagining are 
distinct from the objects compared and imagined, abstract- 
ing from the qualities abstracted, classifying from the 
class-qualities gathered together, generalising from the 
general-qualities and the laws and principles collected, 
notioning from the abstract notions framed, conceiving 
from the concepts formed and concatenated, judging from 
the balanced and adjudicated results, and reasoning from 
the planned and inferred issues. It may, however, be 
that the mental activities and manipulations in the think- 
ing or syllogistic process are skilful and accurate — i.e,^ 
correct and valid thinking, and yet that the fabrication 
is unsound from the materials chosen and combined being 
defective, in which case the faculties of observation or 
elaboration will prove to have been in fault, and not 
those of construction ; so that logic is not a criterion of 
truth, but a subordinate process to those described above, 
which indeed provide and establish evidence upon which 
every proposition must rest. All this suggests that there 
exists what Plato might have called an objective " In- 
telligible world " ; that aU Science and Philosophy are 
hyperphysico-moral structures in that world, built up by 
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the mind with supersensuous materials ; and that there 
may be an Art acquired of building them, to be taught 
and practised by Logia 

50. As the subject of thinking and thought is the 
most important part of Psychology, I had summarised 
some of the statements made by Mansel and J. S. Mill, 
but space will not admit of their insertion here. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

UNIVEBSAL AND NEOESSABT TRUTHS. 

We now come to the central facts of Metaphysics. The 
fundamental bases of all Nature being the created hyper- 
physico-moral and impersonal universals of Existence — 
Intelligence, Goodness, and Causation ; Space, Time, and 
Force or Energy (1, 4, 5) — they necessarily environ con- 
dition and regulate all individual things and minds, and 
must be taken into account in any philosophy. So, in 
the too subjective philosophy of the text room is found 
for them in the mind/ thence they dominate everything ; 
mpercepti(my things must be perceived in this mental- 
existence, in mental-space, in mental-time, and under 
mental-cause or force; in thought, images, notions, con- 
cepts must be formed in these mental-laws, categories, 
conditions. As "necessary" and "self-evident" tmi- 
versals they must be mental, for all necessity is declared 
to be subjective 1 They are said to belong to the Cogni- 
tive or intellectual faculty of the mind, and are called 
the " regulative faculty," and are explicated in the next 
three lectures as mental laws, forms, &c. 

51 (lee 88-40, p. 847-418). The last of the cognitive faculties is the 
Begolatiye, which is the power the.mind has of being the native source 
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of oecessary or a priori cognitions, wMch are the very conditions, the 
forms, under which our knowledge in general is possible, and constitute 
the fundamental laws of our intellectual nature. They are called first 
principles, self-evident or intuitive truths, native notions, innate cog- 
nitions, ultimate laws of thought, fundamental laws of bdi^; and 
are distinguished from the adventitious, derivative, and generalised 
notions which are fabricated by us (42-49), by being universal and 
necessary and primitive facts hid in the profundities of the mind 
until drawn out by the mental activity when employed upon materials 
of experience ; they are the root of all principles, the foundation of 
the whole edifice of science. Descartes and Leibnitz are quoted. 

Let necessity go with universality in the case of these 
truths ; hut the individual mind is not universal that it 
could contain or fahricate anything universal, much less 
several universals; therefore no thought or mental 
notion can he universal : it may he general as an ohjec- 
tive general notion or concept, which, as a mental fahri- 
cation, is limited. Necessity helongs to ohjective reality 
as well as to mental action. Assuredly we are not con- 
scious of any mental action or passion issuing in the 
universals in question, while we are vividly conscious 
of Existence, Space, &c., heing independent of us as 
ohjective universal realities, and of our necessarily he- 
holding or intuiting them as such, even as we consciously 
know all Nature to be universal, because indeed therein 
we and our conceptual constructions abide; they are 
necessities of intuition because they axe necessities of 
Nature. How do I know that this Nature is a perma- 
nent existence, or that the sensible things of nature, 
though changing and varying constantly, are permanent) 
Why, by always psychically intuiting the ever-abiding 
presence of their base or hyperphysical universal-Exist- 
ence ; and in and through that '* ultimate of ultimates ** 
intuiting other universals, and sensuously perceiving its 
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numifestatians in plirsi^al exi5i«rn«s; Hkevise wlulst 
inmitiiig FnpeisensTioas universal - Space* Time, and 
Force, also peroeiring tbeir sensible m>les manifested 
in ever-Tairing sensao^is fonns^ It is nnscientific to 
speak of " native cognition or belief^^ *' native notion or 
conviction," as if the feeling of belief were tbe same or 
like to knowing or to thinkings as if feelings weie cogni- 
tions or issued from the '* cognitive faculty " or intellect^ 
for it is again said, " primitive notions have their origin 
in the intellect," and that Existence, Space, &c, are 
"thought" and "conceived" (17); yet Hamilton caUs 
them "original beliefs," "a priori beliefs," adding; 
^'they manifest themselves less as cognitions than as 
facts of feeling or belief," and " they certify their own 
veracity by being elements of our mental constitution; 
and we most seek out, purify, and establish them by 
intellectual analysis and criticism" — ^unmindful of the 
incongruity of an intellectual analysis of feelings. But 
elsewhere he places belief in its right place — " In sensible 
perception I am conscious of myself and an external 
reality ; of the existence of both I am convinced, because 
I am conscious of knowing each of them immediately in 
itself as existing ; of their mutual independence I am no 
less convinced, because each is apprehended equally at 
once and in direct contrast to the other " (on Eeid) ; and 
this is the counterpart of intuitive knowledge of the uni- 
versals and belief in them. Aristotle's dictum should be 
road thus : " What appears to all (or is known to all), that 
wo affirm (bolievo) to be, and he who rejects this belief 
(founded on knowleilge) will assuredly advance nothing 
bettor worthy of credit" Austin's "we know what 
rosts upon reason, we believe what rests upon authority^'' 
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refers to spiritual faith with spiritual knowledge of 
truths revealed hy God's Word, and does not warrant 
"philosophic helief" or mental assent to facts and 
testimony resting on authority without any knowledge, 
as he insists "reason itself must rest at last, for its 
original data, upon authority of what is beyond itself — 
viz., beliefs or trusts." In answer to Mill's objection, 
Veitch explains that reason rests ultimately on intuitive 
truth (self-evident), which is believed (because known) 
but cannot be proved, " in fact we believe in an outer 
world in space, because we know an outer world there ; 
the object is first of all apprehended as a fact of our 
direct experience, and on the ground of this knowledge 
we believe." But no, it is not so simple a matter, says 
Hamilton, the imiversals must be thotight under the 
" laws of thought," as thus : — 

The grand law of thought is, That all that is conceivahleUes between 
two extremes, which as contradictory (not contrary) of each other 
cannot both be true (law of contradiction), but of which as mutual 
contradictories one must be true (law of excluded middle); thought as 
possible, one or other must be admitted to be necessary — e.g., Space 
must either be bounded or not bounded, but we cannot conceive it as 
finite nor as infinite, yet by a higher law we view one alternative as 
necessarily true ; so also of Time. This law of mind that the con- 
ceivable is in every relation bounded by the iTiconceivable, I call the 
Law of the Conditioned ; the conditioned or thinkable, therefore, is 
that which is alone conceivable or cogitable, the u9iconditioned is that 
which is inconceivable or incogitable. The law of the conditioned, 
applied to the judgment of Causality, shows it is derived from an 
impotence of mind, for when I perceive, imagine, or think an object to 
exist, and to exist in time, I find I cannot conceive its absolute com- 
mencement — i.e.f creation— or its absolute termination — i.e.f annihila- 
tion — since I cannot suppose the complement of existence to be in- 
creased when an object phenomenally commences, but only that this 
ejfect must have previously existed in its causes ; this is the category 
of the Conditioned as applied to the category of Existence under the 
category of Time, which thus yield the principle or law of Causality 
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(7, 11, 55). Veitch explains, The Unconditioned is not a positive 
thought at all, but simply its negation as conditioned or relative ; 
in it you transcend the positive sphere of thought, and Kant's "ideas " 
are merely negations hypostatised when clothing his unaccomplished 
hypotheses in Platonic nomenclature ; but Hamilton's irrelatives as 
contradictory extremes must be, one or the other, held to be real, 
though which of them is so is to be determined by considerations 
drawn from our actual experience, intellectual and moral. If 
Hamilton is right, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Cousin's methods and 
assumptions are bad intellectually, as they are contradicted morally 
and theologically on grounds as ultimate as anything alleged for them 
can be. As to Causality and Substance, Hamilton's ailment is not 
satisfactory, &c. (54j, 55). 

How unpractical aU this is, is shown in the admission 
that "of the unconditioned, absolute, and infinite we 
have no conception at all " ! the terms really implying 
nothing in Metaphysics or Philosophy. Well might 
Mill and others say of such views, " we are trying with 
common sense to understand uncommon sense " — the 
lowest depths of which are exposed by E. Caird in an 
article on Metaphysics in the new ' Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica.' But we can practically know universal objective 
Existence, and under it forms of existence comprising 
universal Space with its spacial modes, universal Time 
with its temporal modes, and universal Force with its 
potential modes, as also universal Intelligence, Goodness, 
and Causation, with their manifestations in minds and 
moral laws. If the " law of the conditioned " is confined 
to thinkings and conceivings, then it has nothing to do 
with the aforesaid universals, which are not thought- 
objects, but supersensible objects to supersensuous in- 
tuition. The laws of thought do not apply to such 
self-evident truths. All thinkings and thoughts, all 
imaginings and images, all conceivings and concepts, all 
notionings and notions,, axe necessarily limited, relative, 
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and conditioned. These products of int.ellectual opera- 
tions are fabrications and constructions of thought, and 
as such must have commencements and endings; and 
therefore there can be no inconceivable extremes about 
them. The universals are fully discussed in the follow- 
ing seven notes. 
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62. Existence may be viewed as the isness or being 
of all the created universe, moral and physical; Space 
as the expanse of the universe pervading it; Time as 
the duration of the imiverse pulsating throughout it; 
Force as the stability of the universe prevailing through- 
out it All these are intuitively realised by our mind, 
the first two intellectually, the third emotionally, the 
fourth volitionaUy ; they have each their manifestations 
or modes — (1) existences, (2) extensions, (3) successions, 
(4) changes. In the text they are explicated thus : — 

Exiitence is " a form or category of thoughL In perception I think 
and must think that I and something different from me exist, that my 
act of perception as a modification of the ego exists, and that the 
object perceived as a modification of the non-ego exists: here I 
pronounce existence to be a native cognition, because I find I cannot 
think except under the condition of thinking all that I am con- 
scious of to exist; therefore I cannot but think existence, and I am 
conscious of this thought as an act of power or intellectual force ; 
and so the notion of Existence and its modifications in identity, con- 
tradiction, and excluded middle, in Space, Time, &c., are all positive 
exertions of the mental vigour and positive necessities of thought ; 
but the notion of Causality is an impotency or negative necessity of 
thmigtU, Existence in itself, or absolute existence, is no object of 
knowledge, but only cognisable in special forms or modes of being ; 
we cannot acquire knowledge or represent it without cUtrUmting 
existence to the object and ourselves. Existence contains under it 
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every class of being, and by abstracting from differences, and 
attending to resemblances, we arrive at the notion of naked or pore 
Being, or undifferenced Existence " (15, 44, 47). 

We really do not and cannot think Existence, for that 
would admittedly be to condition and limit it. We 
cannot " think it out " as an " exertion of mental 
vigour," which would only produce a limited thought 
or growing notion, and without the quality of univer- 
sality and necessity which is allowed to belong to 
Existence. We are not conscious of any such process 
of thinking and product of thought in respect to it, nor 
are we conscious of its being in the mind as a " native 
notion"; indeed we must banish these innate notions 
as we banished innate ideas long ago : we cannot judge 
or affirm it, or attribute it to things ; and if we know 
its modes, we must know their primary or base, for 
correlatives are known together. We caimot derive it, 
or any other self-evident universal, from a process of 
classification. We are positively conscious of Existence 
as a self-evident objective reality in which we and all 
else exist, independent of the mind and all its actings, 
and of all other things. We know it by intuition as 
a primordial universal, environing and penetrating all 
other universals and their modes, as the ultimate of 
ultimates, the ground of the fundamental realities of 
Intelligence, Space, &c., and of all things. Universal 
Being or Existence is as the ethereal breath or air of all 
physical and hyperphysical things, in which they move 
and act. The being or isness of all things is at once 
and directly intuited by all men, so that we are always 
conscious of the ever-presence of Being which no mental 
effort can either form or suppress, any more than can be 
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done with the other universals. We cannot, therefore, 
talk of Existence "beginning to be," for that would 
require us to go "out of existence," or "out of our 
mental constitution," and the created mind cannot reach 
beyond created Existence ; it can but reason within it, 
and witness to beginnings and endings of things within 
it; it could not even conjecture "creation," which is 
a great revealed truth to be only spiritually realised. 
Thus, after tracing all things in the physical world as 
modes of their fundamental and hyperphysical base of 
Space, Time, and Force, and all the mental, ethical, and 
aesthetic realities as modes of their fundamental moral 
base of Intelligence, Goodness, and Causation, we arrive 
at the ultimate base of all these — ^viz., universal Exist- 
ence — as the first and last utterance in the created 
Universe; for it is a continued utterance lasting for 
all Time, expanding through all Space, efPective in all 
Cause or Force. It is the ground and unity of all 
existences, of the other universals and all their modes. 
But who utters the Bb of all creatidh ? The answer is 
f oimd in the spiritual, in Kevelation ; it is He who is 
the Personal Voice or Word of the Personal God (4). 

53. Sp<ice is a positive and necessary /orm of thought, for we cannot 
but conceive it, and we cannot even imagine anything out of Space ; 
but we have no positive notion of absolute or infinite Space, for it 
must either be bounded or not bounded, and as these are contra- 
dictory alternatives, by the laws of thought one must be true ; yet 
we cannot conceive either its being finite or infinite, a whole beyond 
which there is no further Space or as without limits, for imagination 
may stretch into empty Space yet never get beyond the finite, or 
attain only the indefinite, which is always the finite. Then try Space 
as a minimum, the smallest portion of Space ; it is necessarily ex- 
tended, and may be subdivided ad infinitum ; hence we cannot con- 
ceive an absolute minimum of Space nor its infinite divisibility. But 
if Space be thus a native, a priori, necessary notion, a mere subjective 
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state, are we not thrown back into idealism ? The only answer, the 
only solution, is that, besides this mental notion, we have also an 
empirical knowledge of eosteTmony and we reserve the term Space for 
the former, and the term extension to the notion derived from exter- 
nal extended objects. We must think Space as a necessary notion, 
and we do perceive the extended in Space as an actual fact. The 
objects of perception are all perceived in (subjective) Space and Time, 
which are thus the two conditions, the two fundamental forms, of 
external perception. By the forms or condition of a faculty, I mean 
that /rame, that setting^ out of which no object can be known ; we 
only know through perception the phenomena of the external world 
' under Space ; those phenomena having no bond of union among them- 
selves, this is supplied to them by the form of Space, out of which 
they can neither be perceived nor imagined by the mind (48). 

What a waste of ingenuity all this seems ! for if Space 
be, as insisted, a mere mental state, there need be no 
discussion about its being finite or infinite, and of a 
portion of it, &c., any more than of applying such 
measures to love, or volitions, or other mental states. 
There is, however, an incipient admission of its exter- 
nality in saying such things as "body is that which 
ocAiupies Space and is contained in Space." What equiv- 
alence is there inlihe terms used to define Space — ^viz., 
a priori notion, a priori Space, innate notion, a con- 
dition of thought, a law of thought, a form of thought, 
worked into a frame, setting, or network, to "project" 
over or around " extended objects " 1 Notions are 
usually treated as "fabrications of the intellect," but 
this notion is native-bom, possessed "anterior to ex- 
rience." Does it not show conspicuously the con- 
ion which comes from ignoring the hyperphysical 
1 jjective sphere wherein Space is one of the most 
jnifest of objective universal realities, intuitively 
>wn, and "extension" is only one of its modes 
xiously known in the physical sphere 1 We are 
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not conscious of any form or notion of Space being in 
the mind, "like our inclinations, dispositions, habits," 
as Leibnitz says, but we are perfectly conscious of Space 
with its modes being outside and independent of the 
mind; and therefore we repeat, let us banish these 
pseud "innate forms and notions," as we did of old 
the supposed "innate ideas." Then to talk of it as 
" thought " makes it positively limited ; for thinking 
and conceiving are limited acts of forming limited 
thought. If Space were "conceived" as "thought," 
it would certainly be limited and conditioned, and 
there would be no need to speak of its " illimitability 
or infinity." " Contradictories " being a law of thought 
or thinking, applies only to the limited and conditioned. 
To say, then, that the "conceivable in thought lies 
between two extremes," only means that we can con- 
struct concepts or wholes of thought, not illimitably, 
but only within modal limits, and according to the 
power of our limited faculties and limited available 
materials in the hyperphysical sphere, even as we con- 
struct from physical materials limited buildings in the 
physical world. But Space is not " conceived " or built 
up, but is intuited as an existing universal reality — i.e., 
as an expanse throughout created Existence, known as 
neither with nor without limits, except in its modes, 
which are known to be limited. The term " infinite " 
is no more applicable to Space than "Eternal" is to 
Time (4-6, 15, 41, 42, 44, 47). 

54. Time is a notion eren more nniversal than Space ; for while the 
energies of mind cannot occupy Space, they do occupy Time (? the 
where and when are inseparable, and we must think in both) ; every- 
thing mental and material \b in Time, yet we cannot conceive Time 
either in whole or in part (? Time has no parts any more than Space 
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has, only their modes may be divided). Take the whole ; here we 
have a past period bounded by a present period (? both modes of 
Time), the past cannot therefore be infinite or eternal ; but we cannot 
conceive Time as commencing, though we may represent it under a 
relative limitation (? a representation of a mode of Time, for past, 
present, and future time are only modes of Time, certain successions, 
durations, periods, connected with certain modes of Space, &c.) ; but 
it is impossible to think of an absolute commencement or termination 
—I.e., a beginning or end — beyond which Time is conceived as non- 
existent ; it is equally impossible to think of a past time without 
limit — i.e.f without commencement ; we cannot conceive the infinite 
regress of Time, for this would require an infinite addition in thought 
oi finite times, which would require an eternity to accomplish (? rather 
say, no addition of inodes of any universal will increase or diminish or 
change such universal, even as not one or all the modes of mental 
operation will be equivalent to, make up, or change any faculty or the 
mind itself ; in short, no single mode of Time, or all its modes put 
together, would be equivalent to that universal ; so also as to Space 
with its modes, and Force with its modes) ; the concept of an infinite 
progress of Time is equally inconceivable ; while the infinite regress 
and infinite progress, taken together, involve the triple contradiction of 
one infinite concluded, one commencing, and of two infinites which 
are not exclusive of each other (? modes may exclude one another, but 
universals do not ; and as to the context, the universalist may say I 
stand at one moment or mode of the ** regress and progress," and 
intuite Time as the universal when of all existences, including your 
regressive and progressive duration). Take the parts ; we cannot con- 
ceive a moment to be divisible to infinity or to be reducible to an 
absolutely smallest part, yet one is necessarily true, though neither 
can be conceived possible (? all modes are exhaustible and merge into 
their primaries, as they emerge therefrom). Hence Zeno argued 
against the possibility of conceiving motion (? a mere puzzle ; from its 
nature as a mode of Force no intellectual notion or concept can be 
formed of motion, see App. and Free Notes). The unconditionals of 
the Absolute, or finished, or complete, and of the Infinite or inter- 
minable and not concluded, their notions are negative— i.e., each can 
only be conceived as a negation of the thinkable, in short We have no 
conception at all of them// We must believe in the infinity of God, 
but the infinite God cannot be comprehended or conceived by us, &c. 

On the first part of this we remark that we cannot 
intellectually conceive even the modes of Time and 
Force, much less conceive those universals themselves; 
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and though we can image and conceive modes of Space, 
we cannot do so of that primary itself, for, as often said, 
the universals are self-evident and known by intuition. 
Even H. Spencer says : " Of Time and Space you cannot 
assert either limitation or the absence of limitation ; " 
the law of " excluded middle " being a law of thought 
or thinking, does not apply to universals or the intuition 
of them; while the puzzles involved in Hamilton's 
"absolute whole" and "absolute part," and "relative 
whole" and "relative part," of Space and Time, arise 
from trying to assert those very things of these univer- 
sals and from straining to force them under conditions 
of thought which has really nothing to do with them ; 
for as we have seen, they are not known by thought, 
notions, concepti^s, representations, or imaginations, 
the inherent limitations of all which indeed serve to origin- 
ate the contradictions, which are not in the objects them- 
selves and their relations, and do not apply to those 
ever-present necessary and universal objective truths 
that are self-evident and intuitively discerned (p^Y The 
attempt to apply a mental and temporal infinite or a 
pseud infinity to the personal God, compels the remark, 
Is it a spacial or temporal or potential infinite that is 
meant] and is it physical, moral, or spiritual? The 
limitations or illimitations of the one may be utterly 
inapplicable to the others ; as physical limitations cannot 
be applied to moral facts — e,g., how long or broad is 
justice? — so neither may moral limitations be applied to 
spiritual realities. It is presumptuous and worse to say 
we cannot know and understand God, when our blessed 
Lord has Himself said, " I will give them an heart to know 
me, that I am the Lord." " No one knoweth who the Son 
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is, save the Father ; and who the Father is, save the Soii| 
and he to whom the Son reveals Him." " The Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an understanding, that 
we may know Him that is true ; and we are in Him that 
is true (or the Truth), even in His Son Jesus Christ. This 
is the true God, and eternal life." " This is life eternal, 
to know Thee the only true God, and (or in) Jesus Christ, 
whom Thou hast sent." There are many like passages 
in Holy Scripture, which make it a fundamental require- 
ment to hnow God in order to believe in Him, to love 
Him, and to serve Him. God is Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must know Him spiritually to be able 
to worship Him in spirit and in truth. Mental 
belief as well as spiritual faith is impossible without 
knowledge of some kind; knowledge by mental intel- 
lections, feelings, or volitions produces mental assent to 
their objects ; knowledge by spiritual apprehension pro- 
duces spiritual faith in God. It is not mental intuition 
or thought that knows God, for their range as well as 
that of mental belief extends not beyond the created and 
moral sphere, and therefore He is not as we may " think " 
Him, for that would be a conceived and limited God ; 
but the conscious Self or spirit of man being spiritually 
illumined, spiritually knows and has faith in God as He . 
manifests Himself to us in Christ Jesus our Lord. How 
a human personal spirit can even now thus ^know or 
apprehend the Infinite, Eternal, and Almighty personal 
God, no intellectual definitions can explain ; it is there- 
fore vain to attempt to reduce and measure spiritual 
realities to the level and by the compass of moral rules. 
As a faint analogy we may illustrate this spiritual 
knowledge by the mental intuition of hyperphysical 
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Universals, an indefinable process or act of mind, which 
may serve at least to make us pause in denying the 
spiritual intuition of spiritual, infinite, and eternal Eeal- 
ities (4, 7, 57). 

54|. Suhstance is treated parenthetically with Cause, 
as both are "intellectual principles, and applications of 
the conditioned; substance is absolute existence, and 
pointed to by our primary belief as the unknovm ground 
or cause of known phenomena ; by a law of thought we 
are obliged to infer that the phenomena are the qualities 
of something — i,e., thinking, feeling, willing are known 
qualities of unknown mind -substance, and extension, 
solidity, &c., are known qualities of unknown matter- 
substance" (4, 15). But if the "knowledge of relatives 
and correlatives is one," both the qualities and the 
substance ought to be known; and if the "native 
notions " of Space and Time are known, why not that 
of Substance? Veitch says, "Do we actually perceive 
in the qualities of extension and resistance, body as 
body, as that which exists whether we perceive it or 
not? Hamilton says no; but what more can we ever 
make of the essential and actual in body than those 
qualities? Their permanency and uniformity is for us 
the true reality of things." 

bb, Cavse or Force, — Under the term Cause or Caus- 
ality is mixed up hyperphysical Force with its modes, 
and also moral Causation : — 

The notion of Causality arises when we are aware of something 
which begins to he, and we are constrained by the necessity of our 
imteUigence to hdieoe that it has a cause, which simply means that 
we cannot conceive any new existence to comfMnce ; we think any new 
appea/rance has had an existence under a prior form (! the question 
is, what chaaiged the prior form to the new one ! Mere antecedence 
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and sequence, as Brown held, is denied. What then changes the acid 
and alkali into a neutral salt ? why, the action of chemical force. As 
Mansel puts it, **to say that B previously existed in the form of A 
is not to explain why A became B ; " even Empedocles required a 
principle to explain change, and set beside matter a moving force ; 
and Aristotle added to Space and Time moti<m, which is a force). We 
cannot think it possible that the complement of existence can be 
either increased or diminished, nor conceive nothing becoming some- 
thing, or vice versa (? in the sphere of things or modes, these can and 
do increase and decrease perpetually : they emerge and retract from 
and into their primaries or universals — e.g,, matter as the fused 
modes of Space-Time-Force from and into those primaries ; exten- 
sions, figures, &c., into Space ; successions, durations, &c., into Time ; 
vital, mechanical actions, &c., into Force ; and we do not feel any 
necessity to go further than these universals, for, in fact, our created 
mind cannot go beyond created Existence). When Gk>d is said to 
create out ofnothingy we construe this to thought by supposing that 
He evolves existence out of Himself , and thus view the Creator as the 
cause of the universe (?can we suppose any physical thing to be 
"evolved" out of our own spirit, or even out of our mind — ^the 
evolved thing should partake of the nature of its source ; but creating 
is a spiritual act, and inexpressibly above and beyond all created 
evolutions; and not only above our mental ken, but beyond our 
spiritual reach and experience : it is intolerable to talk of created 
impersonal existence being evolved out of the spiritual personal God, 
and of the personal Creator as a cause or causer — *' Through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the Word of God ; so 
that things which are seen were not made of things which do appear," 
Heb. xi. 3). We thus conceive the causes to contain all that is con- 
tained in the effect, and the effect to contain all of the causes — e,g., 
a neutral salt as the effect of the conjunction of an acid and alkali, 
in which no n^w existence is added or taken away (? as said above, 
the "cause" here is chemical force, and the " conjunction " is only 
a certain condition for universal Force coming out in chemical action, 
and the " effect " or neutral salt was not before nor afterwards " con- 
tained " in that cause or force, which, after its work is done, merges 
into its primary; and while there is no increase or diminution of 
primary Existence, there is of its m,odet or existences, which are con- 
stantly changing inform and also in amount). It is not necessary to 
the notion of Causality that we should know the particuUMr causes of 
the particular effect, which is only a datum of experience ; but the 
principle that every evcTit has its causes, is necessary and universal, 
is a condition of our intelligence itself (? rather say, we are always 
conscious of the presence of self-evident and universal Force, and 
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when we observe any change in Nature, we know and believe Force 
is acting in some particular mode^ and then search for the particular 
mode of Force which caused the particular change, by finding out the 
"conditions " : it would be an odd thing to say our '* native notion " 
or mental "principle " of cause exhibits itself in this or that physical 
force or change). Brown thought the question did not "regard 
causes themselves, but solely the idea of cause in the mind,'* saying, 
" The tendency of our constitution is to believe that the same ante- 
cedents will invariably be followed by the same consequents ; when 
we ascribe to one substance a power of affecting another substance, 
all we mean is that where it is present a certain change will uniformly 
take place in that other substance ; pov>eT, in short, signifies the ' in- 
variable antecedent * which is called cause, and the * invariable con- 
sequent ' is called effect" Upon which Wilson remarks, " Brown ex- 
cludes the idea of necessity, but we have more than belief that the 
change has taken and will take place, we have the conception of a 
fixed constitution of their nature which determines the event, which 
makes the event necessary ; there is power and susceptibility of 
change " (this is nearer the truth than Hamilton's subjective view ; 
the constitution or composition of bodies and their mutual relation, 
are the conditions which " determine " the particular form or mode 
of Force manifested, whether chemical, electric, gravitating, &c. ; 
but it is not in any case the body or matter which exerts or puts 
forth its force, as if it exerted some impulsion ; the modal force in 
action is connected or associated, as Grove says, with the body or 
bodies, but its origin or source is universal Force, with which lies the 
necessity — or call the universal " potential " and the modes "kinetic " 
energy, instead of the old terms static and dynamic). H. then dis- 
cusses eight theories of Causality : the first, " that we perceive ex- 
ternal causal agency as we perceive the existence of external objects " 
is true in that we sensuously measure force-modes; another, "that 
we find in our roill acting the notion of caiLse, which we transfer to 
the changes in the external world," which, though the transfer is a 
figment, yet the analogy of the will -force acting points to the fact of 
organic-force and other forces acting, and their respective sources of 
supply — viz., universal moral Causation for the will, and hyper- 
physical Force for the others. Hamilton needlessly puzzles about 
** connection," as if the mind must touch the body or the limb to 
make it move, and as if there were no organic, i.e., vital, mechanical, 
and other forces in or in association with the body and its organs, 
which can be set in action by the voluntary power when the mind 
wills the limb's motion. We do not know that even any physical 
force touches its object— e.^. , the attraction of gravitation acting be- 
tween near or far objects — much less need we suppose the mental 

K 
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force to do 80. As to inteTyemng things and movements going on 
without our knowledge, it is no more than what takes place in most 
of our perceptions of organic or extra-organic things. But we are 
perfectly conscious of our mental power acting, and of the dependence 
of the desired mental and bodily movements on that action, as we 
are also aware of the physical forces acting, and the dependence of 
physical movements thereon ; the abnormal condition of organs is 
itself a sufficient reason for their not responding to the forces in 
question. The action of the mental powers as well as of the organic 
and physical forces are but modes of action of their primaries, mental 
power acting under universal Causation or Potency, and the physico- 
organic forces under universal Force or Energy, while these funda- 
mentals are the always prevalent and always known changeless 
realities of the universe. Hamilton, after objecting to all the other 
theories, restates his own views summarily. ' * Existence and existence 
in Time is a necessary form of thought ; Existence is thus conditioned 
in Time, and the terms 'existence,' 'conditioned/ and 'time' ex- 
press the three categories of thought which in combination afford 
the principle of Causality — e.g., I perceive, imagine, or think a thing 
to exist, and that in time, and I cannot think it to be non-existent 
in the past, or annihilated in future time, nor can I conceive its in- 
finite non-commencement nor infinite non-termination; therefore, 
when an existence commences, we are obliged to think it must have 
previously been, and that the present effect, or its new appearance, 
must have previously existed in its causes (?like the neutral salt 
which must have once been in the chemical force, and may be re- 
stored to it — an ilUcit way of saying sequents are merely in the an- 
tecedents, and come out somehow in this new order, and there is no 
action of force anywhere). This is the principle or law of Causality, 
an impotence of the mind to conceive either of these opposites." In 
an appendix, Hamilton adds: "I do not neglect chanffe nor poiper, 
for I proclaim that cause is identical with change — i.e., change of 
power into act; power is the property of something, and creation is 
the existing in ac< of what previously existed in power — creation must 
be thought as the evolution of Grod's productive power into energy, 
and this power must be in being before creation, which therefore ex- 
cludes the commencement of being or existence ; and if it be said God 
created Existence itself, then either existence is created by an ex- 
istent GUkL or by a non-existent God, &c" — ^the obvious answer being 
that GUkL is Spirit, spiritual and eternal, and creates this icTispiritual 
impersonal and temporal existence, as before said and again pointed 
out (57). 

In the foregoing argument there is evinced a complete 
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absence of the perception of physical forces causing 
physical efifects. It seems to have been the defect of the 
time, for all the philosophies of the day exhibit it. 
Causes are described as something unknown, or as 
agencies, or as laws, or as antecedents, or as transferred 
notion of mental volition to external changes (65). Thus 
even Reid says, " Newton in discovering the law of 
gravitation knew that he discovered no real cause, but 
only the law or rule according to which the unknown 
cause operates. Natural philosophers only mean by the 
cause of any phenomenon of nature a law of nature of 
which that phenomenon is a necessary consequence; 
but they have never discovered the efficient cause of any 
one phenomenon, although when we say the laws of 
nature are the rules according to which the effects are 
produced, we know there must be a cause which operates 
according to these rules — there must be an agent, but the 
agency is hid: only in human actions we know the 
agent, for we have power to give certain motions to our 
bodies, and a certain direction to our tJioughts.** And 
Mansel adds, " The impression of power in the ante- 
cedent to efifect the sequent is derived from the personal 
causality manifested in volition — this is the origin of the 
idea of power and of causation" — as if the physical 
forces were not real entities when one of them is per- 
ceived in every touch of an object — ^viz., resistanca If 
we now recognise cause in the physical sphere to be just 
physical forces acting and producing efifects there, we 
have yet to clear it of the idea that matter or bodies 
exert such forces, and that these forces can be transformed 
or transmuted into one another — though how or by what 
other transforming force is not explained. Cause or 
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Causality is a word rightly used as a common term to 
signify both physical forces and moral forces — the former 
as the action in some mode of imiversal Force, and the 
latter as the action in some mode of universal Causation. 
Of the latter, we will speak in note 68 ; of the former, 
we have further to say that the modes or forces are vari- 
ously manifested in action according to the existing con- 
ditions — i.e., the composition, constitution, and mutual 
relations of bodies and their surroundings, in mechanical, 
chemical, electric, vital, or other actions. These force- 
actions, as they emerge from, so they merge again into 
their primary base when their specific work is done, and 
are constantly renewed therefrom, in new or old forms, 
according to the requirements of every new condition — 
such conditions being in the power of man's will to 
bring about so as to enable him to elicit any mode or 
amount of force he pleases. In the trite example of the 
neutral salt as the effect of the action of chemical force 
upon or in connection with the acid and alkali, brought 
together by man's hand, the force after action and so 
far changing the character of the original elements, re- 
tracts into its fundamental base, whence new modes of 
the like or other forces are constantly issuing as " con- 
ditions " arise. This is the true " conservation of forces." 
So with all physical changes, organic or extra-organic; 
the action of diverse physical forces effects the diverse 
changes ; while the source of all these modal-forces is 
known as ever-prevalent in l^ature — viz., universal 
Energy or Force, with or without its modal actions and 
their effects. All the modal-forces existing at any one 
time in the world may be diminished or augmented with- 
out interfering with one another or their base, as they 
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all spring from one common universal source j and this 
implies that possibly under other " conditions," in the 
past or in the future, human " life " may vary greatly in 
period of longevity or other respects from the present. 
It is only in this sense that the physicist can truly say, 
" The equivalence of heat and work shows the exact 
amount of heat which a definite expenditure of mechani- 
cal force can originate — I say originate, not drag from 
any hiding-place, but actually bring into existence, so 
that the total amount of heat in the universe is thereby 
augmented" (Tyndall); though he only means, "forces 
which seem to be lost are transformed into their equiva- 
lents of other forces, and forces that become manifest do 
so by disappearance of pre-existing equivalent forces" 
(Spencer) ; or as more scientifically stated by Davy and 
Joule, " When equal quantities of mechanical effect are 
produced by any means whatever from purely thermal 
sources, or lost in purely thermal effects, equal quan- 
tities of heat are put out of existence or are generated ; " 
and W. Thomson showed that " only a fraction of the 
heat employed in any engine is converted into useful 
work, the remainder being irrecoverably lost,^^ — which 
statements we should translate as meaning that forces 
are generated or originated^ — i.e,, elicited — ^from uni- 
versal Force, and lost or dissipated by merging again 
into said Force; that equivalents are corresponding 
ratios of forces to forces and to their effects or work 
done, apparent transformations or conversions being 
merely the ceasing of the action of one force and its 
withdrawal into its base, and the emerging of another 
equivalent force under changed conditiona If any 
one doubts this, let him answer by what force the 
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change or conversion of one force into another is caused 
(see Appendix). 

Eeverting to some other points of the text, the idea 
that "our utter impotence of conceiving the absolute 
commencement of Existence constitutes the whole pheno- 
menon of Causality," appears to be a mere " artifice of in- 
tellect," and really not worthy of its place in the argument. 
It forgets the emphasis laid by Leibnitz, Reid, Brown, 
Wilson, and others upon the chief exponent of Force — 
viz., change — that " every change in existing nature 
has a cause," and Hamilton's own term " event " implies 
it. And yet both he and Mansel lay stress on our know- 
ledge by inference of external things as derived from our 
sense of " resistance " or extended resistance, which is 
modal-force along with modal-spaca When it is so 
crassly said that the creation must be conceived as an 
evolution from the Deity, the obvious correction is that 
evolution belongs to creation, is within creation, and 
plainly implies development out of some previous form 
of created existence, finite from finite and universal, 
until you reach the fundamental base of all evolved 
existences — ^viz., created universal and impersonal " self- 
less " Existenca And since such existence cannot be 
evolved out of spiritual existence, which is essentially 
personal and above and beyond all created existence 
and evolutions, therefore the Divine fiat or word and 
the creating act are spiritual and above the region of 
evolutions and mental definition& Even H. Spencer 
says, " Between the creating and the created there must 
be a distinction transcending any of the distinctions ex- 
isting between divisions of the created; that which is 
uncaused cannot be assimilated to that which is caused ; 
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ibhe Infinite cannot be grouped along with something 
that is finite, the Absolute with the relative;" and 
Veitch, "There, above Time, lies the mystery for mere 
intelligence, the mystery of the absolute beginning and 
of the infinite regress of things ; yet it is not inexplicable 
Iwv) this is a mystery to us when we analyse what our 
thoughl is, and how it is subject to time and relations ; " 
and Whewell, "The Deity's operation in the material 
world is so altogether different from ours — ^man can con- 
struct exquisite machines, call in vast powers, form ex- 
tensive combinations, to bring about results which he 
has in view ; but in all this he only uses laws of nature 
which already exist, he applies to his purposes qualities 
which matter already possesse& l^or can he by any effort 
do more; he cannot establish any new law of nature 
which is not a result of existing ones, he cannot invest 
nature with new properties. But the Divine operation 
includes something much higher ; we must therefore, in 
our conceptions of the Divine purpose and agency, go 
beyond the analogy of hunuui contrivances : He is the 
Author of the laws of chemical, physical, and mechanical 
action, and of such other laws as make matter what it is ; 
and this no analogy of human inventions or powers at all 
assists us to embody or understand. While science dis- 
closes the mode of instrumentality employed by the 
Deity, it convinces us of the impossibility of conceiving 
God's actions by assimilating them to our own " (4). 

The last point noticed in the text is "the law of 
duty and moral accountability," which does not lie 
with the Will, but with Conscience as allied to the 
will, of which Ethics treats. The operations of the 
will or volitions should be distinguished from the 
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moral sense or conscience, which will be discussed 
hereafter (69). There is, besides, a spiritual account- 
ability to God, which again is far above the level ef 
moral obligation. But as far as Hamilton's argument 
has gone, it has dealt almost entirely with physical 
causes; and if in that sphere his view of "mental 
impotence" explaining the "principle of Causality" 
has been so entirely beside the mark, it cannot be 
used in the moral question, and will prove helplessly 
insufficient to answer the "necessitarian" who asserts 
that man's free-will-acts are " mere links in a series of 
effects and causes." What has " absolute commence- 
ment," or some recondite thought about the " origin " 
of things or of "existence," to do with the modal 
beginnings and endings of modal existences, such as 
bodies and minds and their acts and passions ? There- 
fore that idea does not in the least apply to " free 
volition" or a free act of the Will, of which we are 
quite conscious as a simple fact, even as we are conscious 
of the free operations of the Intellect and of the Feel- 
ings. These faculties are limited in their nature and 
in their operations, but not forced or under mechanical- 
like necessities; they are free within law, or possess 
lawful freedom within their natural scope, and in 
harmony with their environments. But the physical 
part of these surroundings certainly cannot act upon 
the mind or its faculties as these can act on the former, 
so as to force them contrary to their natural tendencies 
and scope, much less to make their operations "mere 
links in a series of effects and causes ; " and as to their 
moral environments, there is the like harmony of action 
between the subjective and objective, and the special 
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function of conscience to discern the right and wrong of 
conduct, and in alliance with the will to strive for the 
one and against the other — of which more hereafter. 
Even man's bodily organism has its free action, within 
limits, amongst extra-organic forces, either to harmonise 
with their actions, or to overcome their disintegrating 
effects by virtue of its special vital force, which, in 
respect of its adjusting function, we sometimes compare 
to the Conscience in the moral sphere. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MANSBL, KANT, M'COSH, SPBNCEB, CALDBRWOOD 

ON THE PORBGOINa. 

56. As the subject of these Universals is the most 
important question in Metaphysics, we quote some 
statements bearing on it made by the above-named 
authors. Viewing Metaphysics as embracing both 
Psychology or the science of the faculties, operations, 
and laws of the mind, and also Ontology or the science 
of Being, and the objective realities comprised therein, 
we find that the universals of Existence, Space, Time, 
and Force, Intelligence, Groodness, and Causation, are 
the only true foundation for philosophy and the 
sciences. 

Mansel follows Hamilton. Space is the fonn or mental condition of 
our perception of external objects, snch as "extension" — the condition, 
in fact, of their existence as objects, which are contained in it and not 
under it as with '* general notions." Time is like Space, but includes 
also our mental stateis in successive modes of consciousness. They 
are both universal and necessities of thougktf in that we must think 
them. Thus every phenomenon of consciousness consists of two 
elements— a matter derived from experience and 9k form derived from 
the original constitution of the mind, the forms being Personality, 
Space, Time, Unity, Plurality, Totality. As to Substance, it is a 
representative notion derived from " myself," and applied to other 
phenomena. Causality is likewise the transference of my own deter- 
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minations and volitions to other phenomena, and is the origin of the 
idea of power and causation. Whether Space and Time have any 
real existence apart from the miud which gives those ''forms" to 
objects of its consciousness, since they are involved in our mental 
constitution, to explain their generation we must go out of our con- 
stitution : we may regret the limitation of our faculties, and sigh for 
a knowledge of a hyperphyaical loorld, but all our sighing will not 
make our faculties capable of conveying such knowledge. — (Meta- 
physics.) 

Kant proclaimed the existence of both empiric and ideal in the Ego 
itself; experience gives the matter of knowledge, and idealism gives 
the a priori factor or notions which are provided in the mind. All 
cognition is the product of the two factors, the subject and the ob- 
ject; the latter contributes the matter, the former contributes the 
form or those notions by which connected knowledge or a synthesis 
of individual perceptions into a whole is possible. Were there no 
external world there were no perceptions, and were there no a priori 
notions the perceptions would be only an indefinite plurality and 
maniness without connection in the unity of an understood whole ; 
perceptions without notions are blind, and notions without percep- 
tions are void : cognition or knowledge is a union of both, in that it 
fills up the yrame^ of the notions with the matter of experience, or 
disposes the matter into the net of the notions. We do not know 
things as they are in themselves, for we add from the forms or 
categories native to the mind — such as unity, totality, &c. — to the 
manifold of perception our own notions as its form, thus producing 
some change in the objects which appear to us only as modified by 
categories ; and we also add another subjective element to the objects 
thxisf rammed — ^viz.. Time and Space, which are mental forms for all 
objects of sense, these forms being no less native to the mind than the 
a priori notions or categories of unity, &c. — (Stirling's * Schwegler.') 

All this is as strange to common-sense as if a man 
who, standing in the midst of heaven's light and the 
ambient air, should insist that both light and air were 
thrown out, were constitutional exhalations, from his 
own body ; that all objects were perceived in and under 
these native and necessary organic exhalations; that 
these vapours were the conditions, the laws, the forms, 
the categories of perceiving objects, the frames, settings, 
nets for enclosing and uniting objects — ^nay, that the 
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causes of things or the forces that move them are the 
outcome of the organic vapours ; for besides air and light 
there is a third and more refined organic exhalation— 
viz., ether— which enwraps and penetrates the luminous 
and ambient vapours, and without which they could not 
exist ; and as the body or its organs cannot reach beyond 
the ethereal or luminous vapours, unless it could go out 
of its constitution, these become the two " conditions " 
of perceiving objects ; and so when a new object appears 
or moves, it and its movement cannot be conceived aa 
beginning or ending beyond or without the said organic 
vapours, and therefore therein is its cause or forces, the 
conception being a felt organic impotence of reaching 
beyond the vapours ! 

M*Cosh says Hamilton's method is not the inductive, but that of 
Kant's critical analysis ; he fails to observe that the mind in intuition 
looks at objects ; he makes the mind's conviction in regard to such 
objects as Space, Substance, Cause, to be impotencies, and their laws 
to be laws of thought and not of things ; he calls ultimate primary 
and universal principles " facts of consciousness." It is thus, accord- 
ing to Kant, that the mind sets out with certain " forms " which it 
imposes on phenomena, two being Space and Time; whereas our 
native cognitions declare that these have a reality out of and inde- 
pendent of the mind, quite as much as the phenomena, and that 
''cause and effect" have an existence quite as much as the events 
which they connect; we believe in these having an existence alto- 
gether independent of the contemplative mind.— (Intuitions.) 

Spencer asks, ShaU we say with Kant that Space and Time are 
** forms " of the intellect, " a priori laws or conditions of the con- 
scious mind"? The proposition cannot by any effort be rendered 
into thought, and stands merely as a pseud idea. To assert that 
Space and Time are subjective conditions is to assert that they are 
not objective realities ; if they belong to the ego, then of necessity 
they do not belong to the non-ego. Now it is absolutely impossible 
to think this ; the very fact on which the hypothesis is based testifies 
as much — viz., that the consciousness of Space and Time cannot be 
suppressed, for the consciousness which we cannot rid ourselves of 
is the consciousness of them as existing otQectively, It is needless 
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to reply that sucli an inability must be if tbey are subjective forms, 
for the question is, What does consciousness directly testify? and 
that testimony is that Time and Space are not within but toithout 
the mind, and so absolutely independent of it that they cannot be 
conceived to be non-existent even were the mind to become non- 
existent — of them we cannot assert either limitation or the absence 
of limitation. Besides, it is not simply that we cannot combine the 
thought of space with the thought of our own personality, and con- 
template the one as a property of the other — though our inability to 
do this would prove the tnconceivableness of the hypothesis — but it 
is that the hypothesis carries in itself the proof of its own inconceiv- 
ableness; for if Space and Time are *' forms" of thought, they can 
never be thought of, since it is impossible for anything to be at once 
the "form " of thought and the " matter " of thought. That Space 
and Time are objects of consciousness Kant emphatically asserts ; how 
then can they at the same time be conditions of consciousness ? If 
they are the conditions under which we think, then when we think 
Space and Time themselves our thoughts must be wwconditioned, and 
if there can thus be unconditioned thoughts, what becomes of the 
theory? (Notwithstanding this energetic protest, Spencer's views 
of these universals are not sound nor scientific. Misled partly by 
*' traditional " teaching, but chiefly through a superstition about the 
ultimate of both science and religion being the ** unknown," he calls 
the modes of Space, Time, &c., "relative space," which he says "in 
some sort represent their causes — viz., unknovm absolute Space, Time, 
&c." — See * Free Notes on his First Principles.') 

CaZdenooody in his Philosophy of the Infinite, first argued that 
the conception of Time involves a recognition of the Infinite, for by 
the very constitution of our mind we must have a conception of Time, 
we must think Time ; we cannot think it as finite, therefore we must 
think it as infinite. But what is Time, of which we have such a con- 
ception ? Hamilton and Cousin have not attempted a clear answer ; 
is it only in our thought, or has it an objective and external exist- 
ence ? The nature of our conception of it seems to recognise Time as 
something external, something existing without us and apart from us 
and independent of us ; it is no product of the mind, but exists even 
though man were not ; therefore to maintain that Time is subjective 
contradicts consciousness and overturns the basis of philosophy : it is 
an objective reality as Substance is, and at the same time its conc^ 
Hon is a necessary coTidition of thought. As to space, parallel argu- 
ments apply ; though not perceived^ our conception of it leads us to 
regard Space as an external reality as much as Time and Substance ; 
it is always thought as infinite, though our knowledge of it is an 
indefinite knowledge of it as infinite. As to Cause, we think a cause 
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for every existence apart fh>m all change^ and not only for every 
change in the form of existence ; nor do we think it for contmwinee 
of existence, or that we cannot think a thing hegvnning to exist, and 
80 must think it previously existed in another form, which we call 
the Cause, for we think a time when this object did not exist. Thus 
the conception of infinite Space and Time and that of Cause intro- 
duces us to the higher conception of a Supreme and Infinite Being as 
filling all Space, as existing in all Time, and as the First Cause of all 
things. Hamilton answered this, The Infinite I mean is considered 
only in thought; the Infinite beyond thought being an objeU of heii^ 
but not of knowledge. The sphere of belief is much more extensive 
than that of knowledge ; and therefore, when I deny that the Infinite 
can by us be known, I do not deny that it is, must, and ought to be 
believed. You maintain that thought, conception, knowledge must 
be Jinite, while the olffect of thought may be infinite; whereas it 
can only be an object of thought as it is thought : a thing may be 
partly thought, known, &c., and partly unknown, but that part only 
which is thought can be an object of thought, and the rest is to 
thought as zero. The Infinite, therefore, can be no object of thought, 
knowledge, &c., for it is self-repugnant to say we know the Infinite 
through a finite notion, or have a finite knowledge of an infinite object 
(? the only Infinite is spiritual, of whom there is no mental appre- 
hension : setting aside thought-knowledge of universals, and therefore 
"finite notions" of such, as needless when we have intuitions of 
them, we may have spiritual knowledge of the spiritually Infinite by 
the use of mental and finite notions or conceptions as symbols, even 
as we use physical signs to mean moral truths — e.g.f an upright char- 
acter). I never denied that the Deity, though infinite and uncon- 
ditioned, could act in a finite relation ; but that in thinking God 
under relation we do not then think Him as Infinite; and whilst 
always believing Him to be infinite, we are unable positively to 
conceive His attribute of infinity; the infinite being subjectively 
inconceivable does not derogate from our belief of its ctgective reality. 
But as to Causality, to say that " creation is conceived only as the 
origin of existence by the fiat of the Deity " is contradictory, for was 
the Deity not existent before the creation ? or did the non-existent 
Deity at the creation originate existence ? (? a mere puzzle ; " crea- 
tion " refers strictly to the impersonal universe ; the everlasting 
Spiritual and Personal God created that existence, which may there- 
fore be called " created existence " ; while personal spirits are God- 
breathed, and 'Mive, and move, and have their being in Him," n. 4). 
Calderwood thereafter retracts ; I abandon the position I formerly 
maintained, and now hold that Time is our consciousness of continued 
succession in our mental stcUes; from this springs up within us the 
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conception of Time which we apply to objective existence, for we alsp 
observe a succession in eztenial objects and events and their changes. 
We have also the consciousness of continued personal existence 
through all the changes in our mental states, and of diiration in 
existence measured by the succession of changes ; Time then is the 
duration or continuance of changeable existence, which began when 
** changeable existence " was originated by the Creator, and will con- 
tinue as long as that existence continues. Time is a condition or law 
of mind only in the sense that its operations are in continued suc- 
cession ; but the Deity is not subject to the law of time, for He is 
unchangeable. As, however, the mind does not impose its own con* 
ditions on external objects, and can know them without such changes, 
as in a still stone, so the mind can know the unchangeable God. I 
give up the recognition of an Infinite in pure Time, since it does not 
come before the mind as a distinct object of thought^ or as a separate 
existence; and as (modal) time consists only in the order of suc- 
cession among things, I cease to speak of infinite time or of such a 
conceptionf and only insist that we have a hdief in the everlasting 
existence of the Deity and an indefinite knowledge of that eternity of 
duration (? time-duration and Eternity have no connaturalness nor 
commensurableness ; as Delitzsch says : *' We may speak of Eternity 
as that which was before Time, and shall outlast Time, yet not as 
though the Time that lies between were a portion of Eternity; 
Eternity underlies the source, and the being, and the future, and the 
ultimate end of Time "). Further, I no longer plead for the Infinite 
in Space, nor for such a conception ; Space is not like extension 
which is 2k perceived quality of objects, but is rather emptiness, and 
we call it distance or nothing between bodies. Space being the 
rekUion of extended bodies, does not apply to the mind^ or to the 
Deity, who is spiritual and non-extended ; but Time being a law of 
mind as well as of external objects, we are conscious of the relation 
of time to both our knowledge and our thought. 

All too subjective and artificial. Tis to confess a 
complete failure to conclude that "our conception of 
Time and Space implies the conviction of their existence 
as external realities ; our conception as a necessity of 
thought constrains us to think that there are external 
realities which harmonise with our conception." As 
long as only notions or conceptions of those universals 
are pi'ofessed, mere subjective things are known, all 
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necessarily limited and conditioned, for they are only 
"mental states, modes, or actions," or rather mental 
fabrications from the modes of the universals, such as 
extensions and successions ; and these must be limited, 
as the mind can no more construct or contain unlimited 
things than the hand can. The " belief " in an Infinite 
beyond these " conceptions " is therefore founded only on 
inference or guess derived from the known modal-forms, 
and will partake of their limitations ; for all belief in an 
object must be based on some intuition or thought, and 
as he does not claim intuitive knowledge of Space, Time, 
or the Infinite, it must be a thought-knowledge, and 
that is always limited, because it is a mental construc- 
tion. No " stretchings beyond " these notions will yield 
an Infinite harmonising with them, for it would only 
be imagining further images or conceiving further con- 
cepts, indefinite and necessarily limited. In passing, 
some of the above statements suggest a curious view of 
the mind as a circle or orb, and Time and Space as 
filling its circumference, the latter as an all-pervading 
swell, and the former as a perpetual tide, and thoughts 
or objects or events ever rising and moving in them as 
ripples, wavelets, or bubbles ; the act of thought which 
causes these bubbles in Time and Space and their 
movements, answering to ever-energising Cause or Force. 
Here is the " inner " or mental world, the all-pervading 
where, the ever-during tcJien, and the ever-acting Jiow of 
things or bubbles ! You cannot measure the abiding, 
but only the extension between the bubbles, and their 
successions, and their motions. The abiding when-where- 
how, though mental, is " the Infinite," for we can never 
arrive at its beginning or ending; therefore it is not 
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finite ; necessarily, therefore, it is Infinite. But this 
Infinite does not restrict the finite bubbles, nor do they 
restrict it, even though they are correlated so that 
neither is realised separately, the bubbles being the 
changing element, and "the Infinite" being the un- 
changing element, of the two terms composing the one 
relation; but this mental Infinite constrains the con- 
mctiaii of the existence of an external Infinite harmon- 
ising with the mental Infinite. . . . But, says an 
opponent, that conviction is not thought-knowledge, the 
believed-Infinite is not under the conceived Space or 
Time or Cause, which, as conceived, must be limited, 
for they are aU restricted to the circle of the mind, and 
to its necessary limitations of thought, and cannot get 
beyond ; they are thus restricted by one another, and by 
the thought-bubbles, without which they are admittedly 
not realised, and they are only measured by a series of 
such bubbles, which go round and roimd the circum- 
scribed limit of the mental orb; while, whenever you 
begin to think and believe, or cast up fresh bubbles, of 
the believed -in -Infinite, you have only a limited or 
conditioned Infinite, or an indefinite non-finite within 
all the aforesaid limitations : this is but negative thought 
and belief, derived from the positive thought or con- 
ceived and believed finite and limited objects or endless 
bubbles of something unknown and inconceivable, and 
therefore imbelievable, beyond thought or conceivings or 
bubbles, in a limited yet endless mental orb I 

57. Now, referring to Hamilton's concluding sentence, 
we have to say there is a vast difference between created 
impersonal Existence and spiritual existence or Person- 
ality. The former is the isness^ the being of all created 

L 
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things, and sustains them, and they live and move and 
have their being in that universal moral Existence, which 
is the uttered Bb of or by the Eternal Personal Word. 
Therein is the first and chiefest of existence — viz., uni- 
versal moral Intelligence, Goodness, and Causation, with 
their outcome or modes in human and animal minds, 
ethical laws, &c. ; and next the fundamentals of uni- 
versal hyperphysical Space, Time, and Force, with their 
modes or manifestations in physical things. All these 
may be viewed as developed out of the original created 
Existence. But this created Existence is not connatural 
with, nor does it support or sustain, spiritual personal 
beings who are the breathed-spirits, say procreated, of 
God, and who live and move and have their spiritual 
being in Him. They may enter, or be placed in con- 
nection with, created Existence and existences; they 
may take up or be allied with moral and physical 
natures; but that connection is but temporary, their 
native element being the Etemal-PersonaL " I believe 
that at the first the soul (spirit) of man was not pro- 
duced by heaven or earth, but was breathed immediately 
from God, so that the ways and proceedings of God icith 
spirits are not included in Nature — i,e,, in the laws of 
heaven and earth — but are reserved to the law of His 
secret will and grace, wherein God continueth working 
to the end of the world " (Bacon). It is therefore expe- 
dient not to speak of the Eternal, Infinite, and Omnipo- 
tent God in the same terms as we do of created Existence, 
and so not to apply the term Infinite to Space, &c., nor 
Eternal and Omnipotent to any such impersonal exist- 
ences (4). The term Universal may rather be appro- 
priated to such ultimate of ultimates as Existence, and 
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to the fundamentals of Intelligence, Goodness, and 
Causation, and of Space, Time, and Force, and other 
objective necessary Truths — "universal," as expressive 
of the aU-pervading presence of the aforesaid funda- 
mentals throughout the created universe, and a^ intui- 
tively and universally known by man. If this be 
allowed, then it may be easy to unravel the tangled 
skein of Hamilton and Calderwood's statements. Cause 
or Causation, then, does not belong to the spiritual- 
personal sphere, but to the created impersonal sphera 
The Deity is not a " selfless " Cause, but the Personal 
Creator. Creation or creating is a personal spiritual 
act, above and beyond all created existence and causes, 
and all moral definition and physical analogies. As 
all imaginations, notions, and conceptions are formed 
by the mind after original intuitions of objective hyper- 
physical things and perceptions of objective sensuous 
things, so conceptions of God are commonly formed by 
man from the intuition of moral objects and perception 
of physical objects, the result being a kind of anthro- 
pological Being with moral and physical relations such 
as animal-man has. But when there is a spiritual in- 
tuition — z.e., direct consciousness or knowledge of the 
only true spiritual-personal-God — then true mental con- 
ceptions might be formed of Him; but this spiritual 
insight being lost to man at his faU — ^.e., on his spiritual 
death from the spiritually living God — it behoved that a 
special spiritual Inspiration and Eevelation should be 
bestowed upon man, which has been done through 
chosen instruments, for the conceptual expression of 
eternal verities concerning God and His relation to man. 
This was necessarily embodied in earthly language and 
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conceptions, which, though never adequate, may be suf- 
ficient to express heavenly things. It is through or by 
means of these infallible and true conceptions that God 
reveals Himself to us in Christ, and opens or quickens 
our heart or spirit to spiritimlly know and understand 
Him, to love and serve Him. UntU so quickened, we 
grope in the letter, and so only know the true concep- 
tions of God, and worship that conceived Deity, if not 
some of our own gross conceptions. Measured by mental 
calipers, or by logical definitions, inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions will be found in the truest conceptions of 
God and His acts, as surely as when moral characteristics 
are tried by physical things or images which we are yet 
obliged to use, as when an "upright," and "straight- 
forward," and " meek," and " lowly " man is measured 
by the physical images of a perpendicular figure, ad- 
vancing in a linear direction, and yet prone or grovelling 
in the dust. How irreconcilable ! how contradictory ! 
But in fact spiritual truths are beyond the scope of 
philosophy ; therefore, to talk of " the Absolute," " the 
Unconditioned " — ^which after aU are admittedly some 
impossible thought-conceptions — in this connection is 
inept (4, 55). 

Whenever we find Hamilton or others saying " belief 
is or may be without knowledge," it should be repudiated 
as contrary to common-sense. Mental belief in or of a 
thing, fact, or statement, is belief in the known thing, 
fact, or statement, known by or through perception, 
intuition, or thought, known also by volition and emo- 
tions ; otherwise it is null, it is belief in zero (20). He 
admits that "belief" has in itself no percipiency, in- 
tuition, or thought, no " knowledge " ; for it is a mere 
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assent to the affirmation of objects by those operations ; 
it has no object of its own apart from that made known 
by them; it attends them as memory does. "The 
measure of our knowledge is the measure of our faith ; 
knowledge is the basis and the measure of belief ; we 
believe because we understand, and so far as we under- 
stand and no further" (Young). Animals believe in 
somewhat like manner. Hamilton may have an oblique 
reference to spiritual faith in God, which equally implies 
knowledge ; it is briefly a personal apprehension or 
possession of God as revealed in Christ Jesus our Lord ; 
in its full sense it is a " life of faith in the Son of God." 
Hamilton recognises a distinction between " belief " and 
"faith" in saying, "the Germans have only this one 
word *glaube' for philosophical belief and theological 
faith " (on Reid). Even Faraday asserted " an absolute 
distinction between religious and ordinary belief," or, as 
we say, between spiritual faith and mental belief, the 
former being the special "gift of God." It might be 
" seLf-repugnant to say we know the Infinite (God) 
through a finite notion," if it meant as an object viewed 
through a telescope, or that the notion limited the object, 
but not if it were used only by way of analogy, as when 
we speak of an "upright man," and by means of a 
physical symbol or perpendicular figure understand the 
distinct moral object ; it is like using letters and other 
symbols for intellectual and moral meanings. We must 
use physical images to express the moral realities known, 
even as we use sounds and language ; and so, also, we 
must use moral conceptions to express spiritual truths 
(14, 54). 
Much of the conflict of opinion on this subject arises 
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from the one party limiting itself to thought-knowledge, 
subjective, whUe the other struggles between that and 
intuitive-knowledge, objective. When Hamilton speaks 
of " causes " and of " spaces " and " times," we may 
translate him as meaning modes of the objective uni- 
versals — viz., (1) Moral Causation and hyperphysical 
Force ; (2) Space ; (3) Time : hence his theory of causa- 
tion applies to both mind and mutter — t.e., to new voli- 
tions or thoughts, and new physical phenomena, which 
are only changes of previous forms. (1.) As to Change : 
it is the true general exponent of Force, and undoubtedly, 
on seeing a change has occurred or is occurring, as well 
as its action in keeping forms from changing or in stable 
equilibrium, we at once intuite universal Force, and seek 
its particular mode or modes of action in the case ; so in 
moral things as in volitions under Causation. It is not 
every " event," or, as Calderwood thinks, every " exist- 
ence," that calls up this intuition and observation. A 
new event or new object within existence, as well as the 
stability of old forms — i,e., the preventing of new forms 
— implies change or resistance to further change, and 
exhibits Force and its modes of action ; but the mere 
" existence " of a thing or objects would not imply force 
or power, apart from the static (potential) forces of co- 
herence and stability manifested in them. The still 
engine or watch standing or lying there is at once seen 
to be a manufactured article — t.e., to have been made to 
undergo changes in its original materials, and in its 
continuing to manifest forces in its fitting, cohesions, 
stability, &c. But the " existence " of Nature, as a non- 
artificial object, does not suggest any change from non- 
existence to existence, and only exhibits past and present 
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changes with coherences and stabilities as the modal- 
action of Force within Existence, Then, as admittedly 
there are no changes in pure Space, Time, or Force, no 
force or power can be supposed to change them ; and 
lastly, what change in pure Existence shall imply force 
or power ? The created mind would have to go " out of 
existence" to see the change from non-existence to ex- 
istence ; but the mind cannot get beyond created Exist- 
ence, within which it and aU else temporal live and 
move and have their existence. As Veitch says, 
" Change is always within Existence ; there is previous 
(forms of) existence implied in changa" And so the 
question of the origin of Existence and aU else within it 
cannot arise in the mind except in a pseud-thought of a 
temporal beginning. " To ascend to the origin of things, 
and speculate on creation, is not the business of the 
natural philosopher" (J. Herschel), or rather is not to 
be foimd in science or philosophy or their objects. (2.) 
As to Succession : it being the general exponent of Time, 
whenever we observe a succession of events or objects as 
having occurred or occurring, we at once intuite uni- 
versal Time, and seek the particular mode or modes of 
its rhythmic movement in the case ; so in moral things, 
as in the rhythm of emotions under universal Goodness. 
But Hamilton speaks of " Time or succession," and of 
Time " past, present, and future," which is only a meas- 
uring of duration in Time, and he further speaks of a 
" regress of Time," and of the " addition of finite Times," 
all which only implies modes of Time or duration. No 
addition of modes, of nimiber, rhythm, or duration, will 
make up Time, as if this universal were composed of 
finite and limited modes. So, when Calderwood speaks 
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of "Time stretching between and beyond events or 
objects," and of its "stretching beyond any point we 
reach," he is only dealing with time-modes which may 
be thus measured ; and it is not " object after object," 
or " event after event," or " succession of changes," or 
a "dividing of events," for the "afters" assume the 
"between" and "beyond," and it is thus sticcessions 
and durationSf and not the objects and events and 
changes, that constitute the time-modes to be measured, 
of the remembered past, of the perceived present, of the 
hoped-for in a prefigured future. How are we conscious 
of 2x^t time — ^how do we measure it 1 The difl&culty in 
precisely explaining it arises from our not being able to 
image time-modes or force-modes as we can space-modes 
(see notes 18, 19, 22, 28). We are conscious of sequence 
of events, of one event after or before another, of a series 
of events ; we are now conscious of successive past events, 
by imagination picturing the " events," whilst emotions 
pulsate the " successions," and memory responds " past." 
The whole duration between the now and the past is 
thus emotionally though indefinitely measured. For 
the expected future a similar process occurs, with hope 
in place of memory being active, and we foresee and 
measure future successive events ; yet in both cases all 
is embraced in one universal Time — for the time-modes 
necessarily imply and are known under or in the imi- 
versal, and the successions or sequences as continued, 
and remembered as continued, is duration. As in every 
visible or imaged object there is succession of parts, as 
well as extension and coherence, which succession is 
measured by rhythmic sensuous or emotional movements 
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of the mind, so between events or objects, actual or 
imaged, there are durations measured by like pulsations, 
sensuous or supersensuous, even as the pauses between 
beats of the pendulum, shorter or longer, measure time ; 
and we may make artificial divisions of such time-modes 
into hours, days, years. To say, I loas in that past time, 
I witnessed that past event or scene, may be explicated 
thus : I who am in this present duration picture myself, 
in virtue of my being in a modal form of mind-and-body 
(25), in connection with the event or scene, also imaged, 
which memory says is like the past objects, and my 
emotional faculties now respond, with a retrospective 
memory, to a series of durations — amid other imaged 
objects intermediate to the main ones — intervening be- 
tween now and then, and with the artificial help of 
numbers, &c., I realise indefinitely the past time. Or 
rather, since others' experiences and historical accounts 
are also to be realised, we may first say that the scenes 
and events of our own experience have been in past 
time photographed by imagination and left in Space, 
and the mind is now voluntarily and recollectedly led 
through a series of associated objects likewise imaged, 
till we reach the original pictures sought for — tiie emo- 
tional response to the regressive steps, with attendant 
memory, measuring the duration between now and iJien, 
Kext, in similar ways led by their language, we may 
visit and behold the scenes and events portrayed or con- 
structed by others, and measure durations connected 
therewith, helped in both cases artificially by symbols, 
numbers, &c., as above stated (18, 19). So that there 
seems to be a way of measuring " duration " backward 
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and forward, but not universal Time, which is known in 
the very modal measurements to persist throughout the 
measured durations. Modes of Time may not be realised 
without events and objects, actual or imaged, as " land- 
marks " ; but this cannot be said of Time, under which, 
as a universal always in view of the mind, all time-modes 
and events and objects are comprehended and appre- 
hended* The mind may intuite all the universals re- 
ferred to without necessarily dealing with their modes, 
&c., at the same time, even as we must be conscious of 
the light and air and gravitation we see and breathe and 
move in without attention to the objects within them. 
Time exhibits the now and then as sequences ; but Time 
can scarcely be described as the " everlasting now " or 
the " everlasting present," for it has a then in it as well 
as a now — ^the now and then of Time, — even as the here 
and tTiere of Space cannot be called the all-extending 
here, or as this-action and that-action of Force cannot 
be called the all-prevalent-thus or this-wise. Even such 
a term as the " evemess " or the ever-duringness of Time 
would be preferabla (3.) Lastly, Extension being the 
general exponent of Space, wherever we observe exten- 
sion in or between objects, we at once intuite imiversal 
Space, and seek the particular mode, line, figure, angle, 
&c., of its manifestation ; so in moral things, as in intel- 
lections imder universal Intelligence. Generally, parallel 
explications apply to Space as to Time; the "relative 
limitation" or "portion" of Space "between and be- 
yond objects " is not a " limitation of objects,^* but it is 
the mode of extension, say in a line, between objects 
and beyond them ; the puzzles of wholes, and parts, and 
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divisibility show that limited thov/jhts of limited modes 
of Space are in debate, and not the universal reality 
itself. It seems to be of the nature of universals that 
we universally behold or intuite them as objective 
realities throughout Existence, in some such way as 
we intuite the subordinate "necessary truths" of 
Mathematics. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

INTELLIGENCE, GOODNESS, AND CAUSATION. 

58. Having intellectually realised the tmiversal expanse 
of Space, which expresses itself in the multifarious forms 
and figures of visible and tangible objects as well as in 
the minutest of invisible sensuous things, natural and 
artificial, also in the ideal constructions of the mind, in 
the axioms and demonstrative propositions of Geometry, 
in its primary figures and those derived therefrom, in 
the boundlessness of the heavens and the vastnesses 
traversed by the solar and stellar bodies therein ; having 
emotionally realised the universal rhythm of Time, which 
expresses itself in the innumerable successions of parts 
of natural and artificial objects, sensuous and supersen- 
suous, in the numerical computations of Arithmetic and 
symbolical calculations of Algebra, in the measures of 
music and the harmonies of Nature and Art, in the 
numbers and rhythm of poetry, &c. ; and having voli- 
tionally realised the universal potency of Force, which 
expresses itself in the coherences, stabilities, and motions 
of bodies, natural and artificial, in sensuous and super- 
sensuous objects, in the actions of chemical, electric, 
mechanical, gravitating, and vital forces, in the resist- 
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ances, weights, and quantums of energies, — ^we are finally 
introduced by the hyperphysical triad to the moral side 
of the hyperphysical — viz., universal Intelligence, Good- 
ness, and Causation. 

We have before said (4) that we intellectually realise 
universal Intelligence as pervading the physico- moral 
sphere, and expressing itself in the manifold adaptations 
of means to ends seen in Nature, and the varied balanced 
relations between life and environments, which call forth 
our intellectual appreciation and approval; and that 
we emotionally realise universal Goodness as persisting 
throughout Nature, and expressing itself in the order 
and fitness of things for the welfare and enjoyment of 
man and other intelligent creatures, which move our 
emotional admiration and aesthetic pleasure ; and that 
we volitionally realise Causation or moral potency as 
prevailing through all existence, and expressing itself 
in effecting the aforesaid adaptations and correlations. 
Older and fitnesses, and in further producing the ethical 
and social relations and regulative principles subsisting 
amongst men, which quicken our volimtary and con- 
scientious compliance. It was added, that as we say 
of physical organisms that they are constituted of the 
modes of universal Space, Time, and Force, so we may 
say that minds or moral organisms are constituted of the 
modes of universal moral Intelligence, Goodness, and 
Causation ; and as the physical organisms do not imply 
any similar organisation of their primary, so neither do 
the moral organisms imply any similar organisation of 
their native source — i.e., there is no universal moral 
mind, any more than a universal physical body. Even 
if we could discover such a universal Mind, that would 
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not satisfy the problem of the Creation and Government 
of Nature, for these are personal acts, and there is no 
personality in mind, since we find none in our purely 
mental operations, and no trace of it in the lower 
animals. So far as man partakes of the nature of the 
brute creation, he and they have bodies and minds ; but 
man has a much higher nature besides — ^namely, a God- 
breathed spirit, a personality, a personal Self, a native 
of the spiritual reahn, allied to Angels and to God, and 
therefore possessing spiritual personal relations to God 
(4, 13). We are, however, here engaged, not with the 
spiritual but with the moral sphere, where the philosophy 
of Science has free scope. 

Hence Science, in speaking of Nature and its pro- 
cesses, uses terms that imply the sense of the universal 
presence of Intelligence, Goodness, and Causation. 

Herachel : Man contemplates the world not as a set of phenomena 
merely, but as a system disposed with order and design ; he feels the 
highest admiration for the harmony of its parts, the sHU and effici- 
ency of its cfmtrivances; thus he is led to the conception of a Power 
and an Intelligence superior to his own; he traces Intelligence 
throttghout creation: similarity among many things and in their 
deportment under like circumstances give to each of their atoms 
the essential character of a manufactured article (reafi&rmed by 
Clarke-Maxwell, and also by Tait and B. Stewart). We may scru- 
tinise the arrangement of those wonderful structures which Nature 
builds up by her refined and invisible architecture with a delicacy 
and with a symmetry and beauty which we are never weary of 
admiring. — So Faraday^ who also beheld the spiritual personal 
Presence above the moral order and adaptations and coherences 
prevailing everjrwhere : When I consider the multitude of associcUed 
forces which are diffused through Nature, the tranquil balancing 
of their energies, which enables elements powerful and destructive 
in themselves to dwell associated together and be subservient to ike 
wants qf creation, I rise from the contemplation more than ever im- 
pressed with the wisdom, beneficence, and grandeur of the great 
Disposer of all. — And Tyndall, following Herschel and Faraday, 
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though in a different spirit : The harmonious rdatums of life to the 
conditions of life which is incessantly presented to the student of 
natural science, the mechanism of the ultimate particles of matter, 
the general adaptations of means to ends in Nature, excite in the 
profoundest degree the interest of the natural philosopher. It was 
tponderful to think of, as well as beautiful to behold ; surely, such an 
exhibition of pov>er, such an apparent demonstration of a resident 
intelligence ; there was a nohUity in the glacier scene, a strength of 
nature and yet a tenderness which at once raised and purified the 
soul — ^nature rained down beauty, and had done so here for ages 
unseen by man. — So Hdmholtz speaks of the greatness of the uni>. 
verse and the wisdom displayed in it. — Cuvi&r dwelt on the great 
principle of comparative anatomy, that in every animal the several 
parts have such a mutual relation^ both in form an^ function, that 
if any part were to undergo an alteration in even a slight degree, it 
would be rendered incompatible with the rest; if any part were 
changed, all other parts must be correspondin>gly changed : and thus 
any separate part is an index of the character of all the rest ; this 
law of the correlation of parts is indeed so defined, that even a por- 
tion of a bone may serve to verify the species to which the animal 
belonged. — (hcen further accentuates this view in his treatise on 
Osteology, by the use of such special terms as type, archetype, homo- 
logue, and by such common terms as the structure and uses, the 
arrangement and system, the unity of plan and adaptation to ends, 
the size, form, proportions, and modifications of the organism and 
its parts being conformable to functions and surrounding conditions : 
The plan of structure which prevails, and the law that governs the 
departure from a certain type ; the flruiL intention of these beautiful 
structures which are common to the genus ; in another genus the 
limb shows a corresponding complexity or perfection of structure, the 
trunk is adjusted to accord with the action of such instruments, and 
the brain is developed in proportion to the power of executing so 
great a variety of actions and movements as the structure gives 
capacity for, and lastly, in the skull are seen indications of a con- 
comitant perfection of the outer senses : it is in the construction of 
this system that the most interesting and beautiful evidences of 
unity of plan as well as adaptation to end have been discerned. To 
show ?iow or according to what law the bones are arranged in the 
fikull of the fish, and why or to what eiid they are modified from 
that law or archetype, will next be our aim— for these points yield 
the hey to the understanding of the composition of the skull in all 
vertebrata; as the gifted Oken says, ''without knowing the what, 
the ?iow, and the why, we may stand for weeks before a fish's skull, 
and our contemplation will be little more than a vacant stare at its 
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complex stalactitic form : " developments have been prearranged with 
the utmost complexity and nicety of adjustment for the animal's u^/ 
thus not only the head but the general form of the fish is admirably 
adapted to the element in which it lives and moves. A retrospect of 
the varied forms and proportions of the skeletons of animals, whether 
modified for aquatic, aerial, or terrestrial life, shows that whilst they 
are perfectly and beautifully adapted to their sphere of life and 
exigencies of the species, they adhere to that getieral pattern or 
archetype which was first manifested in fishes, and which has not 
been departed from in the last and highest form which Creative 
Wisdom has been pleased to place upon this earth. — Whewell, in a 
different line, distinguishes the laws of physical nature and the laws 
of moral nature : The world of reason and morality is a part of the 
same creation as the world of matter and sense ; the rule of moral 
action, in which the conscience speaks of right and wrong, — ^how 
incapable are these of being resolved into the results of mere matter 
or of mere sense — e.g., the laws of mechanical force and motion, and 
the laws of free moral action ! In the view of our vioral constitution 
which natural reason gives, we may trace laws that imply a personal 
relation to our Creator; and if, in tracing the laws by which the 
universe is governed, we find all full of vfisdom and harmony and 
beauty, and all this wise selection of means, harmxmious combination 
of laws, directed to the preservation, diffusion, and wdlbeing of 
those living things, we cannot doubt they are the objects of the 
Creator's care. — Spencer, though objecting even to the phrase "con- 
servation of force," because it 'implies a Conserver and an act of 
conserving," and therefore in consultation with Huxley adopting 
instead the word "persistence" (which equates rather with continu- 
ity, a phase of Time, whereas prevalence better expresses the phase 
of Force), nevertheless uses many terms implying the sense of the 
presence in Nature of Intelligence, &c. : The relations everywhere 
traceable between organic forms and the various forces ; the progres- 
sive differentiation of functions similarly traceable to different sets 
of conditions,' the general connections of mind and life, and their 
relatione to other modes of the iinknowable (? the universals) ; the 
succession of certain states of consciousness conforming to a certain 
law of nervous action ; the equilibrium between constitution and con- 
ditions of existence, and between internal desires and external needs ; 
the syrUhesis of things, and a universal (? general) synthesis compre- 
hending such special ones, is reached in knowing that if the law of 
operation of each factor holds true throughout the cosmos, so too 
must the law of their co-operaiion, and in this knowledge must con- 
sist that highest unification which philosophy seeks ; there must 
therefore be a law of the concomitarU redistiibntion of matter and 
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motion which holds of every ckaitgef and which by thus unifying all 
changes must be the basis of philosophy (? a generalisation of changes 
would not form such a basis ; but universal Force is the basis of all 
changes and their true unity; so the true basis and unity of the 
changes and progress of Society are to be found in universal intelli- 
gent-beneficent-Causation ; and the ultimate basis of all is found in 
universal Existence). — Huxley , who craves for "materialistic ter- 
minology," is constrained to use terms expressive of the presence of 
intelligence, goodness, and causation, even in the limited field of 
physiology : Look at the structure b.-dA functions of the human body 
in whole or in parts, how exactly the structure is adapted to its 
functions ! the very amount of air, drink, and food taken is balanced 
by the amount of growth and products thrown out of the body; the 
tissues are constantly renewed by means of the alimentary appa/ratttg 
which converts food into fiting nutriment, and by the organs of 
circulation which distribute the same over the body, while other 
organs drain off waste matter. The lungs help to cleanse the blood 
and introduce oxygen into the system; the nervous system combines 
the action of the various organs ; the vascular system, the structural 
arrangement and function of the capillaries and the valves of the 
veins, the arrangement of the vessels in the body and connected with 
the heart, its valves, structure, action, and purpose, the heart's meehan* 
ism by which it drives the blood always in one direction; the 
machinery of respiration, the chest being comparable to a mechanical 
bellows ; the adjustment of the bodily temperature by means of the 
nervous system ; the active powers of the economy , muscles being 
attached to three orders of levers, joint, ball, and socket, hinge and 
pivot joints ; the microscopic structure of the retina, the lenses, and 
intermediate apparatus of the eye, its local adjustinent, and its 
mechanism, &c — Paley long before greatly enlarged the inquiry by 
comprehending in his survey of Nature the mutual relation of the 
organic and inorganic world : It is in the construction of instruments, 
in the choice and adaptation of means, constituting the order and 
beauty of the universe, that a creative intelligence is seen ; the suit- 
ableness of means to an end, the fitness and fitting of one thing to 
another in nature, the relation and subserviency of parts to their 
use, and even of being suited to their respective exigencies — these 
afford evidence of skiU^ power, and benevolence existing throughout 
nature, as well as in the order and plan manifest in the division of 
the organic world into animals and vegetables, with their distribution 
into genera and species, kc, : thus he proceeds to elucidate the 
proofs of contrivance, arrangement, adjustment, plan, systematisa- 
tion, with utility, beauty, and beneficence, manifested in the mechani- 
cal as well as other puts and functions of animals and vegetables, 

M 
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especially in the case of man, and in their environments. — Darwv/CB 
famous phrases of wiJturaX selection and the survival of the fittest, 
with numberless references to the *' preservation of favoured races," 
"the specie's being modified to that perfection of structure and 
coadaptation which justly excites our admiration/' 'Hhe structure 
of every organism being related to all the other organisms with which 
it comes into competition/' — all this implies that intelligent and 
beneficent causation pervades Nature: Variability is governed by 
many unknown laws, of which correlated growth is probably the 
most important ; as man selects a peculiarity and augments it, and 
modifies other parts of the structure under the mysterious laws of 
correlation, so natural selection is a power incessantly ready for 
action, and is as immeasurably superior to man's feeble efforts as the 
works of Nature are to those of Art ; it seiaes on and renders definite 
every favourable individual difference and variation, but resets varia- 
tions that are of no service to the species ; it preserves such variations 
as arise and are beneficial to the being under its conditions of life ; it 
acts by the preservaiion and accumulation of small inherited modifi- 
cations, each profitable to the preserved, and it has free scope for the 
work of improvement; it modifies and adapts the structure to a 
score of contingencies, and in all cases ensures that they shall not be 
injurious to the modified being ; it adapts the structure of each in- 
dividual also for the benefit of the wh>ole community. It is a wonder- 
ful fact that all animals and all plants throughout all time and space 
should be related to each other in groups subordinate to groups by 
the action of inheritance and natural selection. All organisms have 
been formed under two great laws — viz., unity of type or fundamental 
agreement in structure, and conditions of existence or natureU selec- 
tion^ which is the higher. Under great physical changes in all lands 
organisms must have varied iinder Nature, and those varieties must 
have called natural selection into play, which must have preserved 
the beneficial variations and accumulated them. What can limit this 
power, acting during long ages and rigidly scrutinisir^ the whole 
constitution, structure, and habits of each cTe&ture, favouring the 
good and r^ecting the bad, slowly and beautifvUy adapting each 
form to the complex relations of life ! Nature has taJeen pains to 
reveal her scheme of modifications by means of rudimentary organs, 
of embryological and homologoui structures, &c 



Many illustrations of the same facts may be added 
from such works as Kidd's ' Adaptation of External 'Na,- 
ture to the Physical Nature of Man,* Chahners's 'Adap- 
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tation of External Nature to the Moral and Intellectual 
Constitution of Man/ and the other treatises of the 
Bridgewater Series, and many other works telling of the 
penetration of the physical world by the moral, apart 
from those directed to the theistic view of the over- 
ruling presence of the spiritual therein. The most 
cursory glance, indeed, over the writings of scientists, 
naturalists, and others, ancient and modem, who have 
expounded any enlarged views of Nature, will afford 
us many imintentional testimonies to the same truth. 
Indeed the fact is self-evident to all observers of 
Nature. 

If all Nature thus, from its atoms to its entire whole- 
ness, declares itself to be a " manufactured article," with 
mutual relations and adaptations of parts throughout, 
a system disposed with order, beauty, and harmony, 
showing skill and contrivance in every feature, and 
assuring us of its stability and development to useful, 
beneficent, and enjoyable ends for its animated creatures, 
then we must behold the imiversal presence there of 
moral intelligence, goodness, and causation. Why should 
Space come out in these 'particular forms and relations 
of things that conduce to their usefulness and beneficial 
ends, and not in reverse ways, if there were not Intelli- 
gence pervading alii Why should Time come out in 
these particular successions and relations of things and 
events so conducive to their expression of beauty and 
harmony as well as of usefulness and enjoyment, if 
Goodness were not suffusing all] Why should Force 
come out in these particular changes and relations of 
form and succession and their stability, if Causation 
were not prevailing over all 1 Besides these relations of 
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the higher moral universals to the lower hyperphysical 
imiversals, and through them to their physical modes, 
and the correlations of the moral triad themselves, there 
are to be considered their moral manifestations in minds, 
including their faculties and operations, also correlated 
and adapted to their moral environments, and to the 
body and its physical surroundings, which are likewise 
mutually related and adapted — ^and in the intellectual, 
ethical, and esthetic laws pervading, regulating, and 
sustaining the psychic nature in its native sphere. Eor 
as the animated Organism draws its very substance from 
the modes of the hyperphysical triad, as before shown 
(42), and more particularly the form, figure, and posi- 
tion of all its parts and wholeness from Space, and their 
successions, duration, and harmony from Time, and 
their coherences, stability, and activities from Force ; 
so the Mind draws its very substance from the moral 
triad above described, and more particularly its intellect 
and intellectual operations from Intelligence, and its 
feeling capacity, and emotional states from Goodness, 
and its will and voluntary efforts from Causation ; while 
conscience may be a sub-faculty of Will, or a special 
force like " life " in the organism, while Taste is a sub- 
capacity of Feeling, and Belief may be allied to all 
these. If the organism relishes and is nourished by the 
natural or artificial products of the physical world, so 
the mind, through its capacity of taste, enjoys and is 
nourished by the hyperphysical beauties and harmonies 
of Nature and of Art, and the more refined excellences 
of the purely moral sphere, in the adaptations, co-ordina- 
tions, contrivances, arrangements, adjustments, plans, 
with order, utility, and beneficence, exhibited in nature 
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and ait, in the constitution and functions of animal 
and vegetable life, and especially in man and liis tripar- 
tite nature and its outgoings ; also by the products of 
Science and Philosophy, from the satisfactions derived 
from the pursuit and possession of knowledge, by the 
discoveries made of law and progress and order in the 
regions of the heavens and the earth, and above all 
by the delightful social relations of life (4, 64). These 
are the things in the " intelligible world " that the mind 
feeds on, assimilates, and matures and strengthens its 
growth by; yet fundamentally the mind draws its 
supplies of psychic form in intellectual operations 
directly from imiversal Intelligence, and its supplies of 
psychic rhythm in emotional movements directly from 
Goodness, and its supplies of psychic force in voluntary 
activities directly from Causation (42, 30) ; and it is 
thus that the mind works in the midst of those univer- 
sals, using their modal manifestations in constructing 
its intellectual, ethical, and sesthetical systems (see 
Appendix B). Here in the bright expanse of Intelli- 
gence it sees and sows the seed of literature and the arts, 
and reaps the fruits of intellectual skill and industry, 
wherein it is helped by the instruments of language and 
logic ; here in the sweet rhythm of Goodness it feeds and 
moves, with cadence in its footsteps, in the sympathetic 
lines of fellow-feeling and helpfulness to others ; here in 
the keen energies of Causation it acts and works in the 
broad paths of virtue and of duty. In this vast arena 
the tastes, aspirations, and activities of minds find all 
due nutriment and ample scope. The arena, however, is 
so wide, the issues are often at once so narrow and so 
diverse, and the attitudes of the actors so ambiguous. 
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that the attainments and victories achieved in one 
quarter are often balanced by failures in another. Not- 
withstanding, there is in the average of moral conditions 
a general progress of Society at larga In passing, it 
should be noted that, as the modes of the hyperphysi- 
cals cannot make up or be equivalent to those universals, 
so all the mardfestations of the moral universals cannot 
equate with or constitute them : e.g., all observed adap- 
tations, contrivances, arrangements, and inteUigible rela- 
tions are not equivalent to Intelligence ; nor are all the 
order, beauty, harmony, and moral excellences equivalent 
to Goodness ; neither are the moral co-operation, coher- 
ency, and stability of Nature and of Society equivalent 
to Causation. And lastly, as the particular modal force 
or figure or succession is manifested in nature by the 
hyperphysical universals according to existing physi- 
cal conditions — i.e., the constitution, composition, and 
correlations of material bodies — so the particular 
moral characteristics are manifested by the moral 
universals according to existing moral conditions — 
i.e.y the constitution and correlations of moral beings. 
Among these manifestations the social laws, ethical, 
political, and commercial, which sway the conduct 
of man toward his fellows, are exhibited accord- 
ing to man's existing mutual relations, in justice, vera- 
city, honesty, the family virtues, &c., which are as the 
axiomatic objective principles of morality, and from 
which codes and rules are framed. These principles or 
laws may be further elucidated and developed by a 
larger inquiry and induction of moral facts ; but it 
properly belongs to the science of ethics and sociology 
to undertake this task (69). 
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It follows that the true basis of Nature and of all 
philosophy is found in the objective universals of 
created impersonal Existence, Intelligence, Goodness, 
and Causation, Space, Time, and Force. But these 
certainly suggest to the mind "something unknown" 
behind them ; there are perturbations among the intel- 
ligibles which imply some great Eeality there, some 
realm that reaches beyond and penetrates throughout 
created Existence; for there seems to be some mys- 
terious light that illumines Intelligence, some profound 
agitation that sweetly melts in Goodness, some awful 
strength that deeply moves in Causation — is it infinite 
personal Wisdom, eternal personal Love, omnipotent 
personal Power? Man as a personal Ego craves for 
communion with Personality, and as he knows nothing 
in Nature higher, stronger, and more profound than his 
own personal spirit, he reasonably infers that the over- 
ruling Presence, transcending impersonal existence, must 
be Spiritual and Personal This is revealed and con- 
firmed to him by revelation, both traditional and in 
record, and above all in the manifestation of the Holy 
One in human nature; and when he is spirituaUy 
quickened and enlightened, he then consciously and 
personally knows the personal God, the Creator, Pre- 
server, and Destinator of the Universe. Then he be- 
holds the personal Wisdom-Love-and-Power of heaven, 
whom no impersonal intelligence, goodness, and causa- 
tion can approach or be equivalent to, and whose 
spiritual perfections of Infinity, Eternity, and Omnipo- 
tence no measures of universal space, time, and force 
can equate with, between Whom indeed and all created 
Existence there is no kind of equivalence, connatu- 
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ralness, or commensnrableness whatever. But Science 
and Philosophy have no place in this spiritual realm, 
and mental conceptions and definitions are unnecessary 
after the suflScient supply afforded by the inspired and 
infallible conceptions expressed in the letter of the Bible, 
of the Holy Personal God and His relation to man and 
the Universe. In Him we, as personal spirits, live and 
move and have our spiritual being. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

THE FEELINGS OR EMOTIONS. 

59 (lec. 41, p. 414-30). "Feeling is the capacity of 
pleasure and pain, and a fundamental power between 
Cognitions and Conations or Will, completing the tri- 
chotomy of the mental powers. The story of Leonidas 
and his three hundred Spartans at Thermopylae produces 
in us the feeling of exultation at the spectacle of virtue, 
otjoy at their temporary success, of sorrow at their final 
destruction — all mingled feelings of pleasure and pain, 
Biunde says the pleasure in a game awakens a desire to 
join in it when again beheld; the feeling follows the 
cognition, and becomes the motive to determine the vnll 
to satisfy the desire. Kant divides the feelings by their 
relation to the agreeable, the beautiful, and the good; 
and again, to the sensuous, including the imagination 
and taste, and to the intellectual, as in notions and 
ideas." 

Emotions have the peculiarity of opposed feelings to 
each affection, as love, hope, desire, joy, admiration, 
wonder, exultation, &c., have their opposites of hatred, 
despair, aversion, grief, dislike, lamentation ; and this 
serves to prove that desire is a feeling and not a voli- 
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tion, for it has an opposite of repugnance or shrinking 
from (17). Pleasure and pain are as the undertone of 
the different states of feeling; they may attend or 
mingle with any of these feelings, and are called by 
some passions when connected with perceptions, and 
sentiments when awakened by supersensible objects 
such as social relations. One feeling may excite another 
feeling, and that other arouse a will-action; thus the 
pleasure once derived from an object or action awakens 
the desire, or "appetency," or wish, or longing for it 
again, and that desire excites the wiU into action. The 
perceived or the intuited objects awakening emotions, 
passions, and sentiments may be various and manifold, 
sensuous or supersensuous, individual or social, intel- 
lectual or volitional, ethical or aesthetic, and the feelings 
aroused and accompanying them may vary at different 
times, places, and circumstances ; that which awakened 
admiration and pleasure to-day, may imder other associa- 
tions arouse antipathy and painful feelings another day ; 
so that that which may be desirable and desired at one 
time, may not be so at another. It cannot be said the 
feelings only "determine" or rather influence the will 
to action, for reason and judgment influence the will to 
do that which is very unpleasant and undesirable to the 
feelings (17). As to Taste, it is the relishing power in 
reference to all the supersensuous objects that affect 
the Emotions ; it relishes or disrelishes " the true, the 
beautiful, the good," or their contraries, as objective 
realities. 

60 (lee. 42, 43, p. 431-75). Hamilton says, "In cogni- 
tion the self is discriminated from the self-objectifled, 
when the modification of the ego is projected from itself 
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and viewed at a distance; but in feeling, pleasure or 
pain cannot thus be objectified, and though we can 
make them objects of reflection, they are then not feel- 
ings, but only reflex cognitions of feelings." What are 
these 1 We cannot image or represent or frame concepts 
of feelings, and they are admitted to be always " present 
facts " ; they can be made to recur by our imaging or 
conceiving former objects or events, and memory will 
testify " like past feelings." But why objectify " modi- 
fications of the ego " in cognition, but not like " modifi- 
cations" in feeling] They are both made egoish or 
mere states of the ego. The fact, however, is that the 
former — i,e., images, notions, concepts — are indeed outer 
objects constructed by the mind ; but feelings are mere 
states of the mind. After repeating that " pleasure and 
pain constitute the essential attribute of feeling under all 
its modifications," he elaborates Aristotle's dictum that 
" pleasure is a reflex or concomitant of the spontaneous 
and unimpeded exertion of a power of whose energy we 
are conscious ; pain is a reflex of the overstrained or 
repressed exertion of such a power," — and adds : " The 
perfection or imperfection of an object is thought of, is 
judged, but is not felt; it is approbation or disapproba- 
tion, but not pleasure or pain. The perfection of an 
object can determine a cognitive faculty to a perfect 
energy, and the concomitant of that energy will be a 
feeling of pleasure; yet the objective perfection \a not 
itself the pleasure felt, but the pleasure is the feeling 
we have of the vigorous and unimpeded energy or exer- 
cise of the faculty." There is a pleasure derived from 
the mere faculty-activity, which is quite distinct from 
the pleasure awakened by the object. If the "pep- 
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f ection of the object " is its objective beauty, harmony, 
and goodness, then these are appreciated by emotional 
states and Taste, not by reasoning and judgment, which 
require comparison of two or more objects; but if the 
" perfection " refers to the kind and amount of mental 
energy the object helps to arouse, or to its " furtherance 
of life," as Kant speaks, then such excellences do not 
directly affect the feelings, but are considerations for the 
reason and judgment, and may thus indirectly elicit 
feelings. There is then a pleasure or pain in the mere 
exercise of the powers of the mind, as there is in the 
activities of the bodily organs and senses, apart from the 
object of cognition. But when an object is in contem- 
plation, then such object awakens feelings of pleasure or 
pain without reference to the activities of the powers, or 
at least to our consciousness of such activities. The 
beauty or ugliness of objects, sensuous or supersensuous, 
the "music of the spheres," or the discord of other 
things, exist there as objective facts, whether my 
faculties, capacities, or senses respond vigorously and 
freely to them or not. Sulzer says, " Beauty is the mani- 
fold, the various, recalled to unity ; the beauty of geo- 
metrical theorems, of algebraic formulae, of scientific 
principles, of comprehensive systems, consists, no less 
than the beauty of objects of imagination and sense, 
in the unity of the manifold, and rises in proportion 
to the quantity of the multiplicity and the imity." 
Under normal conditions the existing adaptations be- 
tween the subject and the object ensure their mutual 
suitableness and concord, and the faculties and senses 
duly respond to their appropriate objects ; but whether 
this is with more or less of intensive, protensive, or 
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extensive exertion or activity of the subjective powers, 
is not ordinarily known by us. Many objects engaging 
the faculty of intellect or will may demand close and 
protracted observation, even to weariness and pain of 
the faculties, yet afford pleasure in the complete know- 
ledge of the object — e,g., beautiful works of nature or 
art, however complex, events of history, virtuous con- 
duct. Euler says, "We take delight in order — it is 
pleasant to us to observe means co-operate to an end ; 
but then the effort to discern the order must not be so 
great as to weary us, in which case, though we see the 
order, we cannot enjoy it," whilst the weariness lasts. 
The consideration and the feeling of the "free opera- 
tions" of mental powers, and of their "harmonious 
relations," and of " our perfections," may become sources 
of pleasure ; but they, or the mental activities they ex- 
cite, are not themselves the pleasure they awaken in us 
in- varying degrees. "We may distinguish feelings into 
sensuous and purely psychic feelings, and varieties of 
each, as the feelings of cold and heat, hunger and thirst, 
or the feelings of admiration, wonder, &c., and each of 
these may have concomitants of mingled pleasure and 
pain ; but we can scarcely speak of varieties of these 
latter, but only of degrees of pain and pleasure. The 
relief from pain is a pleasure, rather, perhaps, because it 
is a return to the natural or positive state, and therefore 
pain would be a privative and negative state, and an 
intermediate state of " indifference " would be as a pause 
between. As changes and novelties, and contrasts 
and harmonious relations of objects, afford pleasure, so 
changes of labour, and of rest following labour, and 
vice versd, afford like pleasure. There are pleasures 
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of Imagination, of Memory, and of Hope, as the Poets 
sing. 

61 (lee. 44, 45, p. 476-504). Applying the "theory to 
the phenomena," Hamilton says : — 

Feelings having no reference to any object are found wholly in 
internal sta,te3—e.g., doing nothing is pleasurable, as there is internal 
activity, and grief likewise yields a reflex pleasure ; novelty, contrasts, 
harmony, association yield pleasure for the same reason ; colour and 
sounds — ^though their harmony, melody, and proportions yield plea- 
sure to a higher faculty — afford pleasure or pain according to the 
activity of the organ or sense ; likewise as to imaged representations, 
and the feeling of convictions of the truth, because there is unim- 
peded energy of the faculty ; so again, generalisation, by classifying 
the multifarious character of many objects, reducing them to notions, 
and these to the highest notions, and the contrary process, afford 
pleasure from the free energy exercised ; so science, by reducing 
parts to a systematic whole, and the deduction from first principles, 
as well as the apprehension of the adaptation of means to ends, 
useful or perfect, — all these afford pleasure from the acts of thought 
engaged in them being /ree and unimpeded. 

But what is all this? As the Physicist asks, "Let 
love be associated with a right-handed spiral motion of 
the molecules of the brain, and Tiate with a left-handed 
spiral motion, would that explain anything % " (Tyndall), 
So, if it were proved that the pleasure arising from the 
contemplation of a beautiful object or of a virtuous deed 
were associated with an easy and free activity of our men- 
tal powers, would that prove that that activity made us 
attribute beauty or virtue where there was no such objec- 
tive fact, or that our pleasure arose only from the faculty- 
activity, of which we might be quite unconscious 1 Ko ; 
no more than it would prove that the activity supplied 
the outer facts, or that sensation could yield the per- 
ceived object. The object and its beauty, the deed and 
its virtue, are there and remain the same whether we are 
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pleased or pained ; we are conscious of them as objective 
facts, and of the consequent pleasure, and it may he of 
the subjective activity which also may yield a separate 
pleasure; but we are quite conscious of being pleased 
with the object, and sometimes quite conscious of the 
beauty and the virtue, whilst from abnormal conditions 
we may not enjoy them. The emotional realisation of 
the beauty or the ugliness, and the conscientious reali- 
sation of the virtue or the vice, may each be attended 
with degrees of pleasure or pain ; but these mental affec- 
tions cannot create objective actuality or confer objective 
qualities on things or conduct, any more than the feeling 
of conviction or belief can create the truth it assents to, 
which belief he admits " accompanies " the act of judg- 
ment (57), and is itseK attended with pleasure. As to 
grief, pity, fear, &c., they are different feelings, and each 
may be attended with degrees of pain, or even mingled 
pain and pleasure ; but the " grief " itseK cannot excite 
pleasure, though some associations or considerations con- 
nected with the grief may do so. Kovelty, contrasts, 
harmony, &c., as objective facts excite pleasure, what- 
ever the subjective activities may be — the harmony of 
music or of colours, and the harmonious proportions of 
figures, are realised chiefly by the emotional powers; 
but we cannot accurately speak of the ^^ feeling of life " 
if vitality be a special mode of Force (56), and we can 
test or measure its action by muscular or other tension, 
and then speak of the sensuous pleasure derived from 
the perception ; at all events this organic vitality need 
not be mixed up with "internal states" or mental 
activities. The process of thinking and forming notions 
and scientific systems may yield pleasure in the very 
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exercise of the faculties; but as abeady said, tliis is 
distinct from the pleasure derived from the intuitive 
view of the fabricated objects themselves in the notions 
and systems objectively constructed. 

62 (lee. 46, p. 505-17). He defines the Beautiful, the 
Sublime, and the Picturesque, — "the first as a thing 
whose form occupies the imagination and understanding 
or thought in a/ree andfvZl, and consequently agreeable, 
activity; the second as that which rouses & strong emotion, 
and both attracts and repels, but the pleasure being greater, 
shows the free energy is greater than the repelled energy 
— it is divided into the sublime of space, of time, and 
of power; the third consists of variety without unity, 
abrupt and regular in its irregularity, and so the mind 
failing to represent and think the object as a whole or 
unity, expatiates freely in its variety, and thus derives 
pleasure from the exercise of its powers, &c." This is 
all too equivocal: beauty and the sublime and pictur- 
esque are at one time implied to be the feelings, and again 
are the "conjunct acts of imagination and understand- 
ing ; " and yet again objects are " called beautiful from 
the character of the feelings they determine." This is 
as if the influencing fact or beauty were in the feeling of 
pleasure, or as if the effect constituted the cause, like to 
seeking virtue in the happiness it produces. But Nature's 
beauty is not the work of art and imagination, and even 
such works when beautiful give pleasure apart from the a>ct 
of making the objects, as well as from the acts of perceiv- 
ing them and intuiting their beauty. The emotional in- 
tuition of the beautiful, sublime, and picturesque is quite 
distinct from intellectual acts, and even from Taste, which 
accompanies intuition and relishes the objective beauty. 
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harmony, &c. ; but this capacity with its operations has 
no quality of judgment in it to entitle it to be styled 
the "judgment of taste," although an element of judg- 
ment as well as of other intellections and of volitions 
may intermingle therein — of judgment, when it is a case 
of " comparison " between different tastes, or rather objects 
of taste. As we have seen before that unity and whole- 
ness belong to nature's objects, as well as parts and 
maniness, without our "binding up" and "unifying" 
things (9), so we may observe that the parts as well as 
the wholeness have their respective beauty, parts some- 
times reflecting beauty on the whole, as well as the whole 
reflecting it on its parts — e.^., separate features and the 
whole face. But to say or imply that the rapidity and 
easy operations of our mental faculties in giving whole- 
ness to many parts constitutes the Beautiful, that " to 
think up rapidly into a whole what is presented in com- 
plexity and multiplicity gives pleasure and makes us 
regard the object as beautiful," is contrary to common- 
sense. If it were so, only the rapid thinker and unifier 
would know beauty and enjoy it ! Indeed Hamilton 
says that others without this facile "energy" might 
think the beautiful object ugly ! Moreover, as no object 
of nature or art has in this view any intrinsic beauty, so 
neither should there be any aesthetic excellences calling 
forth pleasure in us in music and harmonious relations 
of things, in moral character and conduct, in true propo- 
sitions and orderly systems. But here is a test which 
ought to settle the question. Hamilton refers to the 
"judgment of taste." Now what has Taste to say to the 
activities and faculty of thought, and the pleasures 
therewith connected ) Nothing. Taste applies not even 
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to inner feelings and activities of powers, but only to 
outer objects, to objective beauty, music, and harmonies. 
That there should appear to be different standards of 
beauty, that some should be slower to recognise it than 
others, or even to be indifferent to it, as also to music, 
is not stranger than the apparently different standards of 
ethical conduct, and of the callousness or want of moral 
appreciation of virtue; but in both cases it may arise 
from the different aspects presented by the Aesthetic and 
ethical objects respectively, and more from the difference 
in cvlture of the taste and the conscience. Bacon spoke 
of beauty as consisting of " form, colour, and motion," 
and chiefly of the last, which should include "expres- 
sion." Hamilton defines it as a "thing whose form 
occupies thought, &c.," implying a physical form sen- 
suously perceived but not thought Beauty is not, any 
more than music, a physical object sensuously perceived, 
but a supersensuous exceUence, and supersensuously real- 
ised — «.e., emotionally intuited ; therefore, from its not 
being an intellectual or a sensuous object, we cannot 
properly define it. The usual description of beauty is 
" an assemblage of graces, symmetry or harmonious pro- 
portion of parts, variety in unity," all objective, and 
implying chiefly the succession, rhythm, and movements 
of Time, even as in music, along with the forms and 
coherences of Space and Force — the beauty being 
expressed or manifested in visible objects made up of 
varieties of figure, gradations of colour, and cohesions of 
parts, which are sensuously perceived. In describing 
the sublime, Hamilton is less subjective, yet does not lay 
due stress on the objective vastness, grandeur, loftiness, 
majesty, or nobility of objects, their exceedingly exalted 
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and excellent nature, their most dignified mien, their 
profoundly ethical character, awakening deep emotions 
and lively sentiments of wonder, awe, or astonishment, 
of rapture, transport, or fascination, of unbounded trust, 
confidence, or satisfaction — could these emotions be said 
to constitute beauty] — ^he rather dwells in this strain: 
" The sublime rouses a strong emotion, and both attracts 
and repels, producing mingled pleasure and pain," which 
feelings appear to be the only gauge and evidence of the 
outer sublimity, otherwise not recognisable ! In dividing 
the sublime into three kinds — ^viz., of extension, proten- 
sion, and intension — ^he at last admits " Power " or Force 
as coexistent and coextensive with Space and Time, and 
indirectly that the said triad are objective realities and 
not "mental forma" Strangely, however, he couples 
together the Time-exponent of protension and the Space- 
exponent of extension, and says both cause the exercise 
of the " cognitive " or intellectual faculty ; whereas pro- 
tension is measured rhythmically by the emotional capac- 
ity, and intension by the effort of th© voluntary power. 
Hence he makes imagination to fail in " imaging," and 
understanding or comparison to fail in "measuring," or 
rather in comparing, "the extensive and protensive 
parts, which failure leads the mind to " desist its efforts," 
and only to " conceive the object by a negative notion 
or as the mconceivable," after which process the object 
is pronounced sublime 1 But it is not the intellect but 
the emotional capacities that appreciate their appropriate 
and existing objects, nor is it necessary to «image or 
notion things already perceived or intuited. We may 
image or conceive sublime objects — t.e., objects manifest- 
ing beauty or sublimity— rapart from natural objects, in 
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painting, poetry, music, architecture, &c. ; still the 
appreciation of those excellences would be emotionally 
attained. A " negative notion " of Space and Eternity 
is impossible — ^the last as altogether beyond the mental 
horizon because of belonging to the spiritual realm, 
though only unending duration or Time is meant by 
the term ; while it has been shown that both Space and 
Time with Force are universal realities which cannot be 
imaged or notioned, but are necessarily and intuitively 
known, and their modal combinations afford us Beauty 
and Sublimity. When the intensively sublime is said 
to involve such " force or power " that the intellect can- 
not image or measure this force, it only shows that the 
intellect has naught to do with force, and that the vol- 
untary power measures it. As an example of the three 
kinds of sublimity, Hamilton quotes a poetic piece from 
Kant about "the starry heavens above, the illimitable 
times of their movement, and the moral law within us," 
thereby mixing physical and moral things, and a pseud 
subjective with two objectives ; whereas he might have 
satisfied the scientific requirement* by referring to the 
moral universals of Intelligence, Goodness, and Causa- 
tion, and the hyperphysicals of Space, Time, and Force, 
and then to the physicals of the illimitable extension, 
the unceasing duration and rhythmic movements, and 
the amplitude of motion and thundering reverberations 
of the heavens. Hamilton translates Kant's heavens, 
times, and moral law, into space, duration, and will, 
adding " omnipotence of the human will manifested in 
the unconditional imperative of the moral law" — i.e., 
the objective ethical law issues out of man's changeable 
and conditioned wilL This point is further noticed below. 
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63 (p. 517-20). The feelings called practical, because 
" rooted in conation or will," and having reference to 
overt action, are: "(1.) self-preservation, including 
hunger, thirst, &c. ; (2.) enjoyment of existence ; (3.) 
sympathy with others ; (4.) development of powers ; (5.) 
moral law — the law of duty within man commands, and 
when obeyed excites, the feeling of respect, &c" Feel- 
ings are not " rooted " in either will or intellect, though 
they accompany both; and their association does not 
serve to prove that pleasure and pain directly depend 
upon the internal activity of those faculties, or even of 
the capacity. Conscientious acts relate chiefly to social 
conduct — 1,6, f to the relations subsisting between man 
and man in earthly life ; they are voluntary acts, overt 
and covert, attended with the equipoise and balancings 
of the mind in and toward right and lorong^ of duties 
toward our fellow-men, preceded and followed by appro- 
priate feelings in reference to such conduct. But what 
and where are the laws adjusting and regulating these 
balancings and tendencies of the mind % They are con- 
sidered in note 69. 

Taste, 

64. Hamilton resolves Taste into "Judgments of 
Taste, or ^Esthetical judgments " (62) ; but Keid is 
clear enough on the point : — 

Taste is that power by which we discern and relish the beauties of 
Nature and Art ; like the taste of the palate, it relishes some things, 
and is disgusted with others, and is indifferent to many ; these obvious 
analogies between external and internal taste have led men in all 
ages to use the word t4i8U as a common term. In the external sense 
of taste we distinguish between the agreeable sensation we feel in our 
mind and the real quality in the object which occasions it ; so we dis- 
tinguish between the a^reeaUe emotion which a beautiful object pro- 
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duces in us from the qiudity of the object which causes that emotion 
— e.g.i the exceUency of the Music that pleases me is not in me but in 
the music, but the pleasure is in me and not in the quality of the 
tune. It is necessary to repeat this, for as there are those who say 
there is no heat in the fire or taste in a body, but the taste and heat 
are only in the mind ihdX feels them, uo there are those who say there 
is no beauty in any object, but that beauty is only a feeling in the 
person that perceives it (just so ; heat and savour are sensuous quali- 
ties, and therefore sensuously perceived, but beauty and music are, 
supersensuous qualities, and so supersensuously intuited — both are 
equally objective and not subjective as the pleasure or pain awakened 
by them is, while the subjective view of these objects arises from the 
mistake that only tangible things are real and objective, — ^n. 22, 36, 
37). Of beauty there is great diversity, as the beauty of a demonstra- 
tion, of a poem, of a palace, of a piece of music, of a fine woman ; 
these are different kinds of beauty, distinguished only by the objects 
to which they belong (and not by the pleasure or pain) : there are 
also moral beauties in intellectual objects and in the constitution of 
the mind itself. The taste of the palate is most perfect when we 
relish the things fit for the nourishment of the body, and disrelish 
things of a contrary nature ; so our internal taste is most perfect 
when we are pleased with things that are most excellent in their kind 
— e.g., with real beauty — and displeased with the contrary (rather say, 
with hyperphysical and moral excellences fit for the nourishment of 
the mind). There is, however, a depraved and corrupted taste as well 
as a just and rational taste, and it is considerably influenced by habit, 
associations, and opinions ; it maybe perverted, as judgments may in 
matters of truth and error. Beauty or deformity in an object results 
from its nature or structure, which we must perceive in order to per- 
ceive (intuite) its beauty ; hence Hutchesou called the sense of beauty 
and harmony '* reflex," because the beauty cannot be perceived unless 
the otffect be perceived by some other power of the mind {i.e. , the 
physical object sensuously perceived, and its hyi)erphysical beauty 
supersensuously intuited) : the objects of Taste divide into novelty, 
grandeur, beauty, &;c. 

As before suggested, Taste is a sub-capacity of Feeling, 
the relishing power in reference to all the hyperpbysico- 
moral objects that affect the Emotions. There is a 
psychic relish of the " true, the good, and the beautiful," 
and a satisfaction of a want in the mind by their pos- 
session, which is distinct from the emotional intuition 
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of them as objective existences, and from the pleasure 
derived through the knowledge of them as such outer 
objects. If we distinguish the feeling of "want," or 
state of not having and needing, from the feeling of 
" desire " which is excited by the want, then Taste 
ministers to these wants and desires, and there foUows 
a satisfaction, and a pleasure, and gratification from the 
want being satisfied and the desire being fulfilled. Taste 
selects, as it were, what is suitable and enjoyable for 
digestion and assimilation by the mind (42). This does 
not make it an intellectual judgment any more than a 
voluntary choice, although the elements of these faculty- 
operations may attend it as intuition does. Its efficiency 
and excellence are the higher when it relishes those 
aesthetic objects which best conduce to the health and 
strength and welfare of the mind ; and as the capacity 
may be educated and improved in its susceptibility to 
what is purest and most beautiful, exalted, and har- 
monious in Nature and in Art and in human life, so 
it may become perverted and debased, and relish that 
which is not true and good and healthful for the mind. 
There are SBsthetic as well as ethical laws, objective laws 
of proportion and harmony, in forms and colours and 
tune, of gradations and affinities in varied colours and 
sounds, of expression and graceful carriage in motion 
and music, and in the higher plane of purely moral and 
mental existences and products, which affect and influ- 
ence Taste in its appreciation and receptivity of such 
excellences. 

To the question, Can Music be expressed ideally or 
by imagination, or can it express ideas 1 we should 
answer No, for it is not an object to the intellect, and 
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there can be no intellectual image nor concept of any 
Feeling or of its affective objects, since, as Mansel says, 
" definitions of the pleasurable are in general only partial 
expressions of the truth;" and indeed no intellectual 
forms or definitions can exhibit emotions or their 
sesthetic excitants. Some aspects of this question have 
been mentioned in note 22 : here we may add, that as 
music consists chiefly of measures of Time, it is emo- 
tionally realised; it may excite the intellect to frame 
ideas in association therewith, but the measures them- 
selves cannot be imaged — or only symbolically, as by 
notation — ^any more than the feelings which they may 
express or correspond with. An idea or conception may 
be attached to a musical piece, and each may suggest the 
other, and the movement may be felt to be appropriate 
to the visible or ideal objects, as a tranquil or a tem- 
pestuous scene or event may be associated, the former 
with a sweet air, " one unbroken flow of tune in a strain 
of gentle softness, the rhythm, simple and well marked 
throughout, having only one theme," as in some parts of 
Schubert's " Eosamunde " — the latter with a wild piece 
of music, as in parts of Berlioz's " Symphonic Fantas- 
tique," with its " reveries and passions, and their accom- 
panying gloom, jealousy, and self-torture, its repelling 
flats and sharps, as weU as peculiar and irritating har- 
monies, twisted and contorted in a degree almost unbear- 
able." Hence when the critics on Mendelssohn's over- 
ture to " Melusina," knowing the legend attached to it, 
gave extravagant readings of its spirit, the musician 
repudiated them, and abstained himseK from proposing 
any reading. Of Wagner's prelude to " Lohengrin " the 
critic says the legend of the Angelic delivery of the Holy 
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Grail is " musically described in the introduction," whereas 
we should say the feelings attending the ideal event are 
musically expressed, or the movement is appropriate to 
the ideal, and fitted to awaken corresponding feelings ; 
hence he adds, " the musical theme of the prelude accom- 
panies Elsa's description of the vision." Thus it is not 
incorrect to say of Liszt's music generally that " by means 
of ingenious rhythmical and harmonious changes he pro- 
duces strong contrasts, and presents the leading senti- 
ments of the piece in a surprisingly novel and effective 
manner," if by sentiments he means feelings. So also 
when Weber is said to have intended to express in the 
AUegro of his " Concertstuck " the pain of separation, in 
the Adagio the mourning, and in the Finale the misery 
of hope deferred, succeeded by consolation and joy in 
reunion ; or as when Mendelssohn is said to have " so 
connected the various themes and movements of some 
of his works as to lead them up to one final climax of 
exultation ;" or as of Schumann's symphony No. 4 in 
D minor it is said, " the whole reveals an intensity of 
feeling, and expression of great power and psission ; " or 
again, of Beethoven's concerto No. 5 in E flat it is said, 
" there is a spirited and energetic gaiety throughout this 
part happily contrasted in the several phrases of the 
movement," — all these testify to the true correspondence 
between aesthetic feeling and its proper objects, and the 
appreciation by Taste of such objects. The terms ap- 
plied to musical works, such as " form," embracing the 
whole piece, the separate movements, the period, the 
phrase, and "composition," embracing the harmony, 
melody, style, workmanship, aflBliate themselves with 
those employed in the other arts, of painting, &c. ; hence 
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we find the musical critic remark, " Just as a painting 
is to be esteemed for its colouring, apart from its draw- 
ing and its composition, so is this prelude of "Wagner's 
to be considered for its instrumental effect." We have 
but to turn to Euskin's and others' works on Art, and 
see how interchangeable are the terms used in the several 
arts — a fact implying an afl&nity if not an identity in 
their ultimate base. As said elsewhere, In Music, we 
find, in the measured succession of single sounds pro- 
ducing melody, and in the proper combination of simul- 
taneous sounds which produces harmony, the chief ulti- 
mate base is , Time, along with Force in their pitch, 
tone, &c. : in Poetry there is the music of the rhythm 
or measured flow of the whole verse or lines, and of the 
rhyme or harmonious pause and cadence of the measure, 
as well as the higher rhythm of the balanced sequents 
of events and incidents in the poem, which exhibit the 
ultimate bases of Time and Goodness, and it may be 
more largely of moral Causation in the expression and 
character given to events and persons, and that of Space 
and Intelligence in the extent of subject treated of, and 
in the delineations of place and forms, scenes and objects, 
which enter into the poem : in Painting, and in Sculp- 
ture and Architecture, similar aesthetic results are pro- 
duced under like fundamental bases. So far as these 
arts are rendered in literary and in visible forms, they 
may express intellectual ideas and conceptions; but 
music is expressive only of the emotions, as it is the 
excitant of emotions ; hence it is called the language 
of the feelings, and is appreciable only by the emotional 
capacity. "It is an exponent and discipliner of the 
emotions ; it leads us through various moods, elates and 
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depresses, causes the feelings to wax and wane with 
various intensities, not spasmodically but by coherent 
sequences. "We are put through a whole system of 
feeling not of our own choosing, and at last landed on 
the composer's own platform, disciplined, refreshed, and 
elevated. All really great music gives us a balanced, 
rational, and healthful sequence of feeling " (Haweis). 
But all the Arts afford that aesthetic pabulum for the 
appreciation of Taste, and for the satisfaction and sus- 
tentation of the mind, which is also derived from Nature's 
beauty, harmony, &c., and other sources already referred 
to (58). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE WILL AND VOLITIONS. 



65. What Hamilton calls the "striving or exertive 
faculty," Reid describes as the Active Powers, adding, 
"indeed every operation of the mind is the exertion 
(activity) of some power of the mind." The efforts of 
the Will issue specifically in Choice, Resolution, and 
Attention : the first, if associated with comparison, is 
called preference ; the second, if connected with judg- 
ment, is called decision — determination may be applied 
to the higher efficiency of the Self : to be willing, is a 
phrase which denotes a yielding of the mind or will j it 
is to comply, agree, consent, with or without liking or 
relish, wish or desire. References have already been 
made to the operations of the Will (17, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
35, 39, 55), and particularly in regard to its phase of 
Attention (21, 24, 37), and to its connection with Con- 
science (31, 32, 55, 63). Reid describes it as a power 
to act : — 

Power is the quality of a subject endowed with will and intelligence. 
The exertion of such power we call action, and as every action pro- 
duces some change, the power is the cause of the change, and the 
change produced is the effect (55, 57) ; as Locke says, the mind has 
power to begin or to forbear, to continue or to end, several actions of 
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our minds and motions of our bodies. From the consciousness of 
our own activity in voluntary actions is derived the only conception 
we can form of the exertion of active power ; a train of events fol- 
lowing one another ever so regularly could never lead us to the notion 
of a catise, if we had not from our constitution a conviction of the 
necessity of a cause to every event (55). Every one is led by nature 
to attribute to himself (^ the personal Self, 16) the free determination 
of his own will, and to believe those events to be in his power which 
depend upon his will ; we are unable, therefore, to conceive any 
active power to be exerted without will. As to the active powers 
called attraction, magnetism, electricity, gravitation, &c. — when an 
external cause of the change is not obvious, cause is imputed to the 
thing changed as if it were animated and had active power to produce 
the change in itself, and so philosophers attribute to matter the 
power of gravitation and other active powers, although they also say 
that matter is altogether inert and merely passive, and that gravita- 
tion and other powers which they ascribe to it are not irilierent in its 
nature ; hence Newton, in discovering the law of gravitation, knew 
that he discovered no real cause, but only the law or rule according 
to which the unknown cause operates. Natural philosophers only 
mean by the cause of any phenomenon a law of nature ^by which that 
phenomenon is a necessary consequence ; but they have never dis- 
covered the efficient cause of any one phenomenon, although when we 
say the laws of nature are the i*ules according to which the effects 
are produced, we know there must be a cause which operates accord- 
ing to those rules ; there must be an agent, but the agency is hid ; 
only in human actions we know the agent, &c. 

As before remarked, it is very curious how many have 
ignored or made a mystery of the most obtrusive fact of 
physical cause or forces — i.e., modes or forms of universal 
Force, which are just as evident as any modal manifesta- 
tion of Space and Time. They name the various forces 
— attractive, chemical, electric, &c. — and yet seem to 
puzzle between them and agencies and laws, as if they 
must find some cause beside physical force to produce 
physical efiTects (55). To search for the conditions in 
connection with which universal Force manifests itself 
in concrete modes, and the relations and limits, of the 
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action of these modal forces, will lead to the discovery of 
the laws of their appearance, intensity, and succession. 
But the physical forces themselves in their action are as 
palpably evident to the senses as any other sensuous 
facts — e.g,j the pull or draw of attraction which is meas- 
ured by the flexor muscles, and so on with the other 
forces, as well as extensions and durations, which are all 
perceived by the proper senses. Even Whewell spoke 
equivocally in saying, " When we see the motion of a 
needle toward a magnet, we do not see the attraction or 
force which produces the effect, but we infer the force 
by having in our minds the idea of cause ; we see the 
needle move, and infer the attraction by applying to the 
fact our idea of force as the cause of motion." And 
Huxley, "Force is the name we give to that which 
causes motion. The force of gravity, therefore, means the 
cause of pressure which we feel when bodies are sup- 
ported by our bodies, and the cause of their movement 
toward the centre of the earth when they are free to 
move ; but about the cause of these phenomena we know 
nothing whatever. Mischief is done by the use of such 
words as attraction and force, as if they were the names 
of things having existence apart from material objects 
and the series of causes and effects we observe, while 
^Jiey are merely the names of unknoum causes of pheno- 
mena" Yet again he speaks of "force or cause of 
motion," and " pressure is the cause of the motion of the 
water." Alter this we may well excuse Eeid, Hamilton, 
Mansel, and o&er metaphysicians, for not being clear on 

the point 

66. The Will and its operations Eeid explains 

thus: — 
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Our conscious power to determine is Will, and its acting is voli- 
tion ; it is not logically (intellectually) definable, though it may be 
said to do or not to do what we conceive (believe) to be in our power. 
Habit, as the acquired facility of doing a thing from frequent repeti* 
tion, with proneness or disposition to repeat former actions, and 
Instinct, as a blind impulse to certain actions, such as to eat when 
hungry, cannot be said to be vnUed, Will is distinct from desire and 
command, for we may will (resolve on) what we do not desire, and 
vice versa ; when we will (desire) to do a thing at once, there is an 
effort to do it. Motives, such as appetites, affections, &c., also judg- 
ments, such as the estimate of the value of health, reputation, fitness 
of means to ends, &c., ir^tience the Will. Understanding is usually 
joined with the Will in operation ; and Attention, which keeps the 
mind to a steady view of the object — much of our wisdom and virtue 
consists in giving a proper direction to our attevUion, Deliberation 
requires weighing of considerations ; and Resolution applies to our 
future conduct, &c. 

The will being the exertive faculty, implies eflPort al- 
ways, though there are degrees of such effort or exertion 
according to the urgency of the need or desire ; thus we 
wish to attain to some object or end, and the causing- 
will acts toward or effects the attainment of the desired 
object Even habitual actions become automatic, which 
are in fact will-actions ; the feeling of desire becomes 
a motive to influence the will to action. Command 
seems to belong to personality. Choice is not clearly 
distinguished aa embracing our preferences, selections, 
and elections of persons and things, course of life, lines 
of duty, &c.; judgment, with comparison, helps in these 
acts of choice. But when the subject involves a moral 
question, the right and wrong in life and conduct, then 
Conscience declares what man ought to do, whether with 
or against his taste, liking, &c., what ends ought to be 
pursued, how far appetites and passions oiLght to be 
indulged or resisted. Doubtless intellectual judgment 
concludes as to the true and false in things, &c., and 
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accompanies the will and conscience in their operations 
wherever comparison enters. Deliberation is rather the 
result of a compound operation of many faculties ; it has 
been stated as a " thoughtful consideration in order to a 
cTwice, an examination of the reasons for and against a 
measure ; " hence thought in conceptions, reasonings, and 
judgments enters largely into it — also volitions in atten- 
tion, choice, resolution, together with conscience-action 
in ethical questions, as well as feelings in desires, likings, 
&c. Eesolution concerns a present doing or suflfering as 
well as a future ; it attends conscientious acts as well as 
intellectual ones, but has no moral quality nor percipi- 
ency in itself. Eeason has nothing of the function of 
conscience in it, but conscience co-operates with reason, 
and declares that it is right or our duty to act reason- 
ably — i.e., with due consideration and judgment, and 
with proper feeling. 

67. Cause and effect have been treated of in notes 
55 and 65, but Eeid considers it in connection with 
morality : — 

It is a natural principle in the mind to believe that everything 
that begins to exist or to undergo any change must have some cause 
which had power to give it existence or to change it. We derive the 
idea of cause from our voluntary exertion producing effects, for when 
we perceive one event following another in nature, we perceive not the 
power that produces them and binds them together ; the notion of 
power and causation, therefore, cannot be got from external objects, but 
only from the active power exerted by vnU and with understanding. 
Hamilton remarks, " If so derived, our notion of causality is empirical 
without the quality of universality and necessity, and at variance 
with Reid's original native principle." Laws of nature, as gravita- 
tion, &c., are not agents endowed with active power, and therefore 
cannot be causes, but only rules according to which the unknown ca\ise 
acts. To say a man is a free agent, is only to say he is an agent and 
a cause, and is not merely acted upon as a passive instrument ; but 
to say he acts from necessity, is to 8ayA« does not act at all and is no 
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agent. Hamilton remarks, *' As he lives, he is necessarily determined 
to act, to think and will, and all the liberty he has is to choose between 
this mode of action and that " — an admission that he is^ree to choose 
between alternatives, and not compelled against his will and choice 
by some outer force, physical or other will. 

If the term cause were used to embrace both physical 
forces and moral forces and their respective actions, then 
such phrases as " power is a quality in the cause, and 
the exertion of that power produces the efiTect," might 
be explicated thus : Here is a muscle, but until stimu- 
lated by the nerves, the condition is wanting for univer- 
sal Force to come out in the form of muscular action ; 
or here is the willy but until it is stimulated by motives, 
the condition is wanting for universal Causation to 
manifest the form of voluntary action. But to say our 
" idea of cause " is derived from our will-action, implies 
that we see a connaturalness between physical action and 
mental action ; whereas we know them to be quite dis- 
parate, for we are conscious of the latter psychically, and 
of the former sensuously. Thus we sensuously perceive 
by muscular action or membranous tension the various 
modes of Force causing the changes in nature, and we 
intuite by voluntaiy action the moral forces of Causation 
in the changes in human will and conscience and in the 
supersensuous sphere. Of no force-action can ideas, no- 
tions, or concepts be framed, and we do not need them. 
To " choose between " alternative actions is indeed large 
liberty; to choose between this course of conduct and 
another, between this person or thing and another, shows 
that a man can change his thoughts and willings and 
feelings, or stop them altogether by " going to sleep," 
besides being able to change his bodily movements 
and his sensuous perceptions; nevertheless, in all 

o 
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this the conscious Self dominates the main mental 
operations. 

68. Free Will and Motives, We have said, in note 66^ 
of free volition or a free act of the Will we are quite 
conscious as a simple fact, even as we are conscious of 
the free operations of the Intellect and of the Feelings. 
These faculties are limited in their nature and in their 
operations, but not forced or under mechanical-like neces- 
sities : they possess lawful freedom within their natural 
scope and in harmony with their environments; but 
while the physical part of these environments cannot 
reach upward and act against the mind, the mind by its 
faculties can act upon them to their compulsion. As to 
the mind's moral environments, there is the Hke harmony 
of action between the subjective and objective, as in the 
case of the organism and its physical surroimdings ; and 
as that has its special vital force to help the other or- 
ganic forces to overcome the action of outer forces which 
might disintegrate the body, so the mind has conscience, 
which, by its special function of discerning right and 
wrong, helps the will to strive for the right and against 
the wrong. Keid says, "All men are influenced by 
motives, but motives are not causes or agents ; motives 
indeed suppose liberty in the agent, and cannot do any- 
thing without the efficient cause." True, motives do 
not choose or cause or act themselves, but toill attends 
to them, and even chooses between different motives, 
and then acts or not in one or another way. It is there- 
fore vain for Hamilton to say, " If motives influence to 
action, they co-operate in producing a certain eiFect upon 
the agent, and the determination to act in a certain 
manner is that effect : the motives influence him to de- 
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termine himself to act ; they are thus efficient causes," 
— for this loose way of speaking shows he is again con- 
founding various concomitants, prerequisites, or condi- 
tions with the action of exact forces : as when he 
supposed the condition of the "conjunction" of an 
acid and an alkali was equivalent to the chemical force 
which changed the elements, or rather produced a new 
form of substance, so now he views " motives," which 
are but conditions for action of moral forces, as equiva- 
lent to the efiPort, exertion, and causative action of the 
will Liken motives to a wisp of hay enticing a donkey 
to move forward, but a push behind forcing him forward 
would be a real cause for his forward motion ; or liken 
motives to the nerves stirmdating the muscles to action, 
or to outer stimuli exciting both : but in neither case are 
the muscles forced or compelled to make efiPorts or exer- 
tion. Thus the various emotions pulsating in the mind, 
and objects physical or hyperphysical outside the mind, 
may prompt, excite, or influence the will, but do not force 
its action ; but only the force of another external will or 
superior causation can force this particular will to action 
in a certain direction : so the Self s dominating power 
may constrain the mental will to action. Eeid adds : 
" Kational beings will act according to the best motives, or 
otherwise abuse their liberty; and even sometimes with- 
out motives, while determining with calm forethought 
and wilL" Stewart questioned this, and Hamilton 
wishes the sufficient cause or concauses to be called the 
motive ; and then he says, " there is no longer a dis- 
pute" — wherein he again confounds conditions with 
acting forces or cause. Reid proceeds : " If motives de- 
termine, then which of many, and if the strongest, then 
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which 1 and what of wilfiUness, caprice, obstinacy of 
action] If motives prevail over the agent, then he 
does not act, but is acted on ; but man has self-command 
and can resist motives, and by exercise of his rational 
powers and judgment he may be convinced that an action 
ought to be done, that it is his duty, or conducive to his 
real good or to some worthy end, — these may form mo- 
tives to convince, but not to impel or force." On this 
Hamilton asks : " Was the man so determining, not de- 
termined (influenced) to act by some motives % was his 
specific volition to this or to that (act) without a cai^se 
(motive)] Say the sum of influences — i.e., motives, 
dispositions, tendencies, to volition A equals 12, and of 
those to counter-volition B equals 8, will the determina- 
tion to volition A not be a necessary one] Thus in 
thought we never escape determination and necessity, 
though this inability to the notion is no disproof of the 
fact of Free Will." Then the fact ought to make us 
doubt whether thought or notions are relevant to the 
question: for (1) no cause or force, physical or moral, 
can be intellectually imagined, notioned, or conceived; 
(2) no motive can be a force or cause, but only a condi- 
tion, and therefore cannot exertively act on anything, 
especially on a force such as will-force ; (3) the mind can 
educe or elicit any number of new motives from within 
itself or from without, even as new modal forms can be 
elicited out of the universals (55) : hence the " sum of 
influences " just form the concomitants or condition for 
the Mind's will to freely attend to them, and freely to 
choose amongst them, and freely to resolve on its own 
course of action ; but those motives or conditions do not 
force the mind or its will to act, though they form pleas, 
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reasons, and considerations for the mind in its voluntary 
action. Above all is the imperative of the conscious 
personal Self ; or, as Mansel pithily says, " The deter- 
mination / will carries the consciousness of myself de- 
termining my own volitions; " or, as Hamilton, " Moral 
liberty consists in the power of willing what we will, and 
not merely in doing what we will" (16), — therefore the 
personal self is the real ultimate responsible actor, with 
a graver responsibility than any which merely temporal 
and moral obUgations entail Keid recognises the dis- 
tinction of Will and Conscience; the voluntary act 
obtains its ethical quality through its relation to Con- 
science, when it becomes a conscientious act. " Moral 
liberty is consistent with moral government, as there 
can be obedience or disobedience to laws ; reason and 
will conjoined make moral liberty (i.e., intellectual 
powers coact with the will and conscience) — (1) man 
has a natural conviction that he can act freely, and also 
that others can obey or not his commands ; (2) that he 
is accountable to Grod for his conduct, and his conscience 
approves or disapproves of the same ; (3) that he is able 
to plan and prosecute a series of means to an end. Cir- 
cumstsmces and laws of nature are not causes ; like 
motives, they cannot act, and so cannot be efficient 
causes. There are m/yral laws of nature and physical 
laws of nature (says Hamilton, the Greeks comprehended 
both mind and matter under nature) ; the former are the 
rules which God has prescribed to man for his conduct, 
and they respect only his voluntary and free actions. 
Because events are foreseen, it does not follow that they 
are necessary; but God's knowledge is neither prescience 
nor science, but something very different Nothing can 
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happen without His permission, and He has permitted 
natural and moral evil — forbidden, but permitted in the 
sense of not hindering ; and this is not inconsistent with 
justice." 

As man's "prescience or science" does not equate 
with God's knowledge, but is only a shadow of it, so his 
ethical laws or moral rules do not explain the Almighty's 
dealings with His creatures, though the moral shadows may 
suflSce to indicate the spiritual eternal realities which must 
be spiritually discerned. (The terms mystical and mystic 
are too much allied with superstition ; but spiritual is as 
distinct and practical, as matter of fact, as moral or 
ethical.) Yet again, while the shadows may conflict 
with one another and be mutually contradictory (54), 
there may be no such contradiction in the spiritual 
realm of perfection and truth : as high as origination or 
creation is above all temporal beginnings and evolutions, 
so exalted and indefinable are God's ways above man's 
merely temporal existence and conduct. That conduct 
may be right or wrong, as man's reasoning may be true 
or false : both intellect and will are equally free, and 
freely think truly or falsely, and act rightly or wrongly, 
in the concerns of time ; but they do not reach to the 
concerns of eternity, with which man's spirit has to do. 
Inasmuch, however, as man's temporal life, physical and 
moral, and his temporal environments of physical and 
moral facts and laws, are of God's creating and bestow- 
ing, so far they all have a divine element and significance ; 
and therefore man as a spiritual being misusing or abus- 
ing these temporal things, sins against Grod To foresee 
and foretell his acts or sins is not to cause or force him 
to act wrongly or to sin ^ nor even, if man's spiritual 
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nature inclines and prompts naturally to sin or produces 
sin, is he then forced as by an outward necessity to sin. 
But there is a perfect remedy provided for all this, and a 
perfect Saviour sufficient for all our need. 



Conscience and Ethics. 

69. Of the Conscience or Moral sense, Eeid says : — 

It shows what is right and wrong, good and evil, with their degrees, 
as Reason shows what is true and false, wise and foolish. Duty is 
what we ovLght to do, and the responsibility depends upon the will and 
its being able to act. Duty or moral obligation is the quality, not 
of the act nor of the agent, but of the relation between the two (says 
Hamilton, ** The ancients rightly considered an action to be virtuous 
when in harmony with the relations of the agent "). As one sense 
cannot discern the object proper to another sense, so no other faculty 
but conscience can discern moral right and wrong in conduct ; and as 
the different sciences rest on their respective first principles, which are 
the dictates of our natural faculties, so those of morals are the dic- 
tates of our moral faculty : hence we must consult the testimony of 
conscience for right and wrong, as we do the testimony of our senses 
for perceived objects, of taste for things of beauty, &c. Conscience 
is the light God has given us to direct our moral conduct ; it com- 
mands and forbids ; the sense of guilt makes us at variance with our- 
selves ; we are conscious of demerit, and we fear meeting its reward. 
As with bodily exercises, so the conscience, if not exercised, becomes 
weak and wavering. As the laws of motion, which are few and 
simple, serve to regulate an infinite variety of movements in Nature, 
80 moral principles, though few and simple, apply to every part of 
human conduct, to every relation and transaction of life. Only those 
actions are virtuous and deserve moral approbation which are rights 
though we approve also of benevolence, gratitude, and other primary 
virtues, without asking whether they proceed from a sense of duty. 
When we judge an action to be good or bad, it was 90 in its ovm 
nature before the judgment. Hume thought ''no action virtuous 
or morally good unless some motive (affection) produced it distinct 
from the sense of its morality ; " whereas a judge is most just who 
judges from no other motive tiian a regard to justice and a good con- 
science : nor is it true, as he thinks, that ** public utility ** is the only 
standard of justice, since justice is antecedent to political societies 
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and their laws, which were derived from it. To attribute moral 
judgment io feeling , as some do, is of a piece with supposing that the 
qualities of heat, sound, colour, odour, beauty, &c., which we perceive 
to be in the external objects, are mere feelings or sensations in the 
mind (61, 62). We can distinguish the object about which we judge 
from the act of the mind in judging, and feelings may be united with 
judgments — e.g.y I judge of the good conduct of a person as worthy of 
esteem, and feel pleasure at it. (Queries — As the sciences rest on 
objective facts and laws, and not on our faculties or their dicta, so 
ethical science rests on objective moral facts and laws, and not on sub- 
jective dicta, and conscience ** finds out" these and testifies to them, 
as the senses do to sensuous things. Conscience convicts of ethical 
guilt because of breaking the moral law of duty to man, as intellect 
shows the logical falseness in breaking the laws of truth ; the con- 
science weighs the conduct in the balances of the ethical law and pro- 
nounces the result, approves or disapproves of the conduct, acquits 
or convicts the doer ; the will, acting with conscience, acts or 
restrains, while the self commands or forbids : all this lies within the 
temporal sphere of right and wi'ong, while the holiness and sin of 
conduct lies between the human spirit and the Divine Spirit. Hume's 
idea of motives giving the moral value to conduct, is like sajring there 
can be no true balancing of the body, no graceful motion, no useful 
work conjointly with other bodies, except there be in the organism 
some impulse to such movement and work. Judgment relates to the 
true and false in reasoning, and it is also an element in Ethics as well 
as in .^thetics when comparisons occur: but conscience acts in 
afiiance with the will; and as with the eye we see the colours of 
objects, and measure their size and figure by muscular adjustments 
of the eye, so perhaps as distinct as this double action of the organ is 
the double action' of the Will and Conscience, when the conscience 
tests the conduct of men in their mutual relations by the outer ethical 
laws which sway the minds thus in relation, and pronounces the con- 
duct as right or wrong according to its being in responsive swing or 
otherwise with the adjusting pressure of those ethical forces. Intel- 
lectual judgments relate to conceptions which cannot embody moral 
judgments of conduct ; the ought and ought not of duty relates to the 
ethical law, and the moral decision upon it is apart from the intel- 
lectual ^oposi^ion which may express it inadequately, and the judg- 
ment of true or false then relates to the proposition and not to the 
ethical decision of right or wrong : in this sense Hume's statement is 
right that "actions may be said to be laudable or blamable, but not 
reasonable or unreasonable," though the praise or blame is an addi- 
tion of experience to encourage the one and repress the other.) 
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As we have found that the mental faculties generally 
are accommodated to theur proper objects, so the Con- 
science is accommodated to the sway of ethical laws as 
applied to the conduct of man in social life. As already 
said, the Will is accommodated to the objective activities 
of the body and mind, and as allied with the conscience 
to the mutual relations and behaviour of man to man, of 
response or resistance to the pressure of the wills of 
others, and to approval or disapproval of their conduct 
(32). Conscientious acts relate chiefly to social conduct 
— Le,y to the relations subsisting between man and man 
in earthly life ; they are voluntary acts, overt and covert, 
attended with the equipoise and balancings of the mind 
in and toward right or torong, of duties toward our 
fellow-men, preceded and followed by appropriate feelings 
in reference to such conduct. But what and where are 
the laws or ethical forces for adjusting and regulating 
these balancings and tendencies of the mind? If the 
question were asked regarding our body, we should 
answer, the forces are not in the organimn but in the 
extra-organic world — in the force of gravitation, &c., to 
which the body responds by its muscular and other 
strainings. So the mind finds the ethir^al forc^;, not in 
itself, but in the extra-mental sphere, manifesU^l by the 
moral universals, and chiefly Causation, in the "con- 
dition " of the mutual relations of men, and so rf;gulative 
of the moral conduct of human Yx^ings among themm^lves, 
whilst the mind by the will and c^^nscience rcjSfKinds to 
that moral regulative law. And m the exact or inexa/;t 
swing of the Wly Uf the gravitating fm(:ii yiekln ph^aJiure 
or pain to the act^/r and fAfttt^rvtfm, wy tlie right or j^erv^jTse 
eqoilibriam ami Y/abncing of th/; inind nxuhn tlie a/]ju«t- 
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ing force of the ethical law of conduct yields appropriate 
feelings of satisfaction or otherwise, with attendant plea- 
sure or pain. Yet how precisely does Conscience pro- 
nounce that feelings are right or wrong — ^that to love 
others is right, to hate is wrong? Is it that there is 
some rhythmic movement in the feelings which it tests 1 
that they are in tune, in concord with or at discord with 
the duly balanced relations of social life 1 In other words, 
since these feelings belong to the social relations, and are 
specifically elicited from universal Goodness upon the 
specific relation existing or being formed, is there an 
element of ethical force involved in the feelings thus ex- 
hibited which the conscience measures and pronoimces 
upon — or is it a reflex action upon conduct which such 
feelings would prompt? So again with intellections, 
when conscience declares certain thoughts, including 
judgments, concerning our fellow-men to be right or 
wrong, just or unjust, does it not realise the ethical 
bearings of intellectual work, even as Taste appreciates 
the beauty and harmony present in logical and mathe- 
matical propositions, and also in science and art, as well 
as in the excellences of nature ? This proves that Con- 
science has a movement and a voice in reference to the 
operations of all the mental powers when these are exer- 
cised in social relations, though its special connection is 
with the will and its action. " As organic Life is a special 
form or mode of universal Force, both harmonising with 
and antagonising the ordinary modes of the same Force, 
so as to keep a due equivalence and correspondence in 
the organism between its inner processes and its outer 
environments or Nature — ^in other words, Life is that 
force whichy along with will-force, sustains and adjusts 
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the organic physical to the extrarorganic physical rela- 
tions, and while the outer and inner physical forces act 
toward reducing the organised matter into an inorganic 
state, as at death, the inner vital force resists their action, 
so as to keep or sustain its organism in due equilibrium — 
so we may by analogy look for something in the mind or 
Psyche that acts in like harmony and antagonism to- 
wards outer forces in moral nature ; and since there are 
many moral forces without, which would demoralise or 
disintegrate the mental structure, various opinions, habits, 
and actions of individuals and of Society or social con- 
duct which serve to unhinge and disorganise the mind, 
what conserving force is there within it to overcome 
these ? Shall we say it is conscience that in the midst of 
intellectual, emotional, and volitional states and activities, 
serves to keep the due balance between the mind and the 
outer moral forces?" (Free Notes, &c.) The Will and 
Conscience are free, and not forced to respond to or 
resist the ethical forces, even as the other powers of the 
mind are free likewise to operate in their appropriate 
spheres. The sense of duty or oughtness, therefore, rests 
with the Conscience, as it and the will yield or not to 
the sway of the outer ethical law, and its acknowledg- 
ment of right or wrong conduct is equivalent to a judg- 
ment on itself or other minds, and though not belonging 
to the personality, may be converted by the Self into a 
matter of self-praise or self-blame (63). As said else- 
where, "The marked characteristic of morality lies in 
action, in conduct, as between fellow-men, and the feel- 
ing thence arising or therewith connected. As in Nature 
the motions and balancings of bodies must be in accord- 
ance with the forces of gravitation, &c., so our ethical 
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relations have their fundamental objective laws in the 
moral sphere, which influence and regulate the conduct 
and feelings of men toward one another. To do justly, 
to speak truly, to do good to others, are acts which imply 
and include the co-ordinate appropriate feelings of love, 
&c., as these in their turn prompt to appropriate actions ; 
and all these acts and affections are measured, weighed, 
and felt to be right, or accordant with the law of duly 
balanced moral relations. So, again, the contrary con- 
duct and feelings are measured and felt to be wrong, or 
discordant with those balanced relations. Hence feelings 
and judgments concerning our fellow-men may be right or 
wrong as well as resolutions and acts. As the presence 
of the objective intellectual truth engages our assent and 
influences our reasonings, so also the presence of the ob- 
jective ethical law influences our regard to it in action ; 
there is the sense of fitness and pleasantness of conduct 
agreeable to the law, and the pain of the contrary course, 
just as the balanced or unbalanced motions of bodies 
affect our senses pleasantly or otherwise. These spon- 
taneous emotions and appreciations of Taste, combined 
with the feelings of sympathy, love, &c., help to the pro- 
motion of good conduct, and to the preservation of the 
ethical balance of the mind. But personal obligation and 
responsibility lie with the sense of personal accountability 
to a person or persons, regardless of Time and temporal 
judgments; and this, for want of the knowledge of a 
higher Personal authority or tribunal, takes the form of 
self-praise and self-blame, and a sense of temporal account- 
ability to the opinions and judgments of fellow-men, as 
knowing others to be like-minded and similarly moved as 
ourselves, and does not extend beyond the view of this 
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life." And lastly, to repeat, as the particular physical 
force or figure or succession is manifested in nature ac- 
cording to existing physical conditions — i.e., the consti- 
tution, composition, and correlations of material bodies — 
so the particular moral characteristics are manifested by 
the moral universals according to existing moral con- 
ditions — i.e., the constitution and correlations of moral 
beings. Among these manifestations, the social laws, 
ethical, political, and commercial, which sway the con- 
duct of man toward his fellows, are exhibited, according 
to man's existing mutual relations, in justice, veracity, 
honesty, the family virtues, &c., which are as the axio- 
matic principles derived from them, objective moving 
forces of morality, and from which codes and rules are 
framed — jurisprudence and positive law being in fact 
applied ethics, or founded thereon. These principles or 
laws may be further elucidated and developed by a larger 
inquiry and induction of moral facts ; but it jiroperly 
belongs to the science of ethics and sociology to under- 
take this task (58). 

Eeid says " duty or moral obligation " lies in the 
relation subsisting between the agent and his action; 
and Hamilton adds, "The ancients held an action to 
be virtuous when it harmonised with the relations of 
the agent." Both these statements are equivocal; the 
" relation " is the condition for the manifestation of the 
duty and dutiful act, like the "conjunction" of the 
alkali and acid, when chemical action takes place and 
produces the neutral salt. Here are men, women, and 
children in certain relations : let A stand in father- 
relation to B, moral Causation will manifest itself in 
connection with A's conscience in constraining A to 
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parental duty toward B, and in connection with B's 
conscience in producing filial duty toward A, with the 
accompanying feelings of love, &c. ; or let C stand in 
business-relation to D, the conscience of each will be 
likewise moved and swayed to act honestly toward the 
other, — and so with other various conjunctions or rela- 
tions in social life, when the distinct modes of the 
ethical law wiU be manifested according to the mutual 
relations or " conditions " existing or arising between 
the different parties. As there are elements of Intelli- 
gence and Goodness, along with the potency of Causa- 
tion, manifested in these ethical cases, so there are some 
intellectual and emotional elements present with the 
volunto-conscientious activities. Intellectual considera- 
tions and emotional desires may affect, well or ill, the 
action of the will and conscience in this ethical sphere ; 
even wilfulness, or a flaccidity of will, or defects in its 
moral musculo -fibral action of Attention, Choice, or 
Eesolution, may interfere with the full free action of 
Conscience; or the moral molecular forces of habits, 
tendencies, and dispositions may disturb its due re- 
sponse and voluntary swing to the objective ethical 
forces; or conscience itself may be rusty from disuse, 
and the beat of this moral pendulum may not properly 
regulate the mind's action amidst social and other forces ; 
or, by another figure, this moral life within may not be 
vigorous enough to cope with or to resist the outer and 
inner forces, the mental and extra-mental potencies and 
seductions which might serve to disable or destroy the 
mind. 

As social beings, we must have many common inter- 
ests and ends ; and as it is by the combined labours of 
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many organisms using and being swayed by physical 
forces that such great results are achieved in the phy- 
sical worldy so by the united activities and efforts of 
many minds using and being swayed by the moral forces 
that environ them, such useful and beneficial results are 
attained in our common political, commercial, and social 
relations. If these moral results are not always wise 
and beneficial, that may not be owing to any lack or 
fault in the original materiaU aiforded by the moral 
environment, but may arise from the misuse of them. 
How far the State, which represents coramimities, should 
regulate the rights and liberties of individuals for the 
common weal, is a question for experience and scientific 
inquiry to determine ; but its functions do not extend 
to organising Society by dictating what combinations 
shall be formed, and in what lines and grooves these 
shall work. These things follow the natural dictate of 
the objective forces which sway us ow we exist amid our 
moral relations and under ever-varying conditions ; and 
as our chief happiness arises from our social relations, 
the natural tendency must be to the formation of such 
associations and combinations as shall best express and 
promote our mutual sympathies and incite our mutual 
helpfulness. So far as Art and Science and the State 
can remove obstructions and induce favourable condi- 
tiona for the free growth and activities of social and 
national life, they use their functions well, and so help 
to advance the welfare of Society. A man may have a 
faculty of discerning the probable course of events if 
certain conditions were attained, and then to know how 
to concentrate his energies on the attainment of those 
conditionSy and so succeed in producing the desired 
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events. In thus indicating some of the general prin- 
ciples or laws connected with the advancement of society, 
we avoid the unsafe and fanciful analogy which com- 
pares that growth and progress to the development of 
individual organisms, and attempts to base the ethics 
of social life upon the subjective ground of inherited 
and evolutionary tendencies of individual minds, which 
would give its object an individual rather than a general 
character. 

As already said, in regard to moral responsibility, it 
is in itself temporal, relating to the earthly life and 
ceasing with that life, as it is connected with the ethical 
la>vs of the moral sphere, which are also temporal. 
When the personal spirit of man is quickened to be 
conscious of the presence of the spintual in the midst 
of the moral — ^.e., of the ethical laws being of God^ 
ordained of God for the guidance of human conduct 
in the earthly social life — then the personal obligation 
is realised as that of eternal responsibility and account- 
ability to the Creator and Eedeemer of our spirits (31). 
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CONCLUSION. 



70. The suggestions and implications afforded by the 
preceding re'S'iew of the current Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy may be here summed up. The Physicist holds 
that the substances of which bodies are composed are all 
derived from one existing universal matter. His last 
analysis of this " matter, substance, or body " is said to 
yield, as constituting it, the three elements in union of 
" coexistent resisting positions," of which coexistence 
belongs to Time, resistance to Force, and position to 
Space : whether in atoms, molecules, or masses, each 
body is the combined modes of the existing hyper- 
physical universals of Space, Time, and Force. And 
as each body presents farm^ consistency, and succession 
of parts, we find from their nature that these qualities 
of body are likewise derived from the same hyper- 
physical source — ^viz., forms, extensions, &c., from Space; 
consistency, cohesions, &c., from Force ; and succession, 
rhythm, &c, from Time. So that the forms we find or 
produce and use in all extended objects, and the co- 
herences we find or produce and use in all combinations 
of parts and wholeness of things, and the successions we 

P 
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find or produce and use in all continuations of parts 
and in series of objects, are all derived from objective 
Nature, and are not created by or derived from our 
minds, but from universal existing realities. Hence, 
when we say we draw a straight line from a given 
point, we do not mean that the point itself is changed 
and enlarged to a line, nor that we created either the 
point or the line. Where did they come from 1 whence 
elicited 1 Our fingers or instruments used in producing 
them, and the surfaces drawn upon, were only some of 
the "conditions" for these forms of Space to become 
manifest; so with other forms called circles, angles, 
squares, &c. Similarly with the modes of Time : 
whence come the successions in objects or in sounds, 
and in the measures forming melody and harmony in 
music, or the metre and rhythm of poetry, or the series 
and order of number — the supersensuous or sensuous 
part of themi Our manipulations of instruments or 
words or figures are but some of the " conditions " for 
these modes of Time to become manifest In like 
manner, whence come the modes of action— chemical, 
electric, mechanical, vital 1 They are not in the objects 
or in their correlations, nor are they their " exertions " 
— e,g,, the chemical force which produces a neutral salt 
is not in the acid, nor in the alkali, nor in their con- 
junction, neither in our manipulation of them; but 
these things are only the "conditions" for the chemical 
mode of Force to become manifest in connection with 
the objects, and so to effect the change of the form of 
the original substances into the new form of a neutral 
salt. Again, when the particular bodies, forms, cohe- 
sions, successions break up, dissolve away, or disappear, 
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are they annihilated, or are they converted or transmuted 
into new forms or objects 1 No, neither; for as they 
emerged from, so they merge again into their primary 
sources of the universal, whence new modes of like or 
different character to those of the past constantly re- 
appear or are reproduced. But while these ever-chang- 
ing modes ma.j increase or decrease in number or amoimt 
— so as at any one period to form more or less modal 
existences in the world than before existed, more or less 
spacial, successive, and coherent bodies, as well as more or 
less spaces, times, and forces — their universal base suffers 
no increase or diminution, but temains unchanged. Liv- 
ing organisms may be viewed in the midst of physical 
bodies as special bodies possessing, in addition to all 
the ordinary physical modes of the universal triad, the 
peculiar mode of Force called vital, manifested only in 
organisms, with its characteristic actions of assunUation 
of other matter, of growth, health, and disease, as well 
as of acting as a conservative force against the disorgan- 
ising power of physical forces, \mtil its exhaustion under 
changing conditions, when it returns into its primary 
source. It will be noticed that the knowledge of the 
existence of the above universals, and of others, is not 
gained from any inductive reasoning, as by classification 
or generalisation from particulars to generals, or through 
a process of analysis and synthesis — to none of which 
processes are they susceptible, for their nature and char- 
acter as hyperphysical and objective universal realities, 
self-evident and necessary, present them to our direct 
intuition^ even as their physical modes are presented to 
our direct perception. 

Whilst we are thus led to behold a universal and 
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hyperphysical region of Space, Time, and Force, with 
their modal manifestations, in a physical world of things, 
we discover a higher moral sphere which oflfers an 
explanation of how the exact correspondences and corre- 
lations subsisting amongst the aforesaid universals and 
their modes come about in all the beauties and har- 
monies and usefulnesses that exist, and to the advantage 
of animated natura There is nothing of percipiency in 
the hyperphysical Primaries to compass these adapta- 
tions, and the particular composition and form of things, 
and the conditions attendant thereon, nor of beneficence 
toward securing such an order of things as to prove good 
and useful, nor of effectiveness toward attaining such 
beneficial adaptations and useful enda But the presence 
of selective, arranging, and beneficent agency throughout 
Nature is very evident, and Science spontaneously de- 
clares it in stating that atoms as well as bodies, indeed 
that all Nature, shows marks of being a " manufactured 
article." These evidences, then, proclaim the pervading 
presence of universal moral Intelligence, and Goodness, 
and Causation which effects these intelligent and benefi- 
cent results in the created Universe. As we found living 
organisms to be the highest evolution from the hyper- 
physical universals, so we may find that minds are the 
highest derivation from, as connate in nature with, the 
moral universals or the " intelligible world." Their 
intellectual faculties seem to be derived from universal 
Intelligence, their emotional capacities from universal 
Goodness, and their voluntary powers from imiversal 
Causation. And as the senses of the body are accom- 
modated to their several physical objects, so the faculties 
and capacities of the mind are accommodated to their 
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proper moral objects; the Intellect to the objective 
principles and laws of thought, of reason, of the true; 
the Feelings to the rhythm and harmony of social life, 
to things of Taste, hyperphysical and moral ; the Will 
to the outer moral forces, and in alliance with Conscience 
to the activities of the mutual conduct of men, of response 
or resistance to the pressure of other wills and to the 
balancings of the objective ethical laws. If there is 
sensuous enjoyment in view of the forms and activities 
of organisms and of extra-organic things, there is also 
psychic pleasure and enjoyment in view of minds and 
their activities and of extra-mental existences, which are 
as various, manifold, and interesting in their sphere as 
physical things in theirs. And as the bodily organism 
is sustained by assimilation of nutriment from without, 
so the mind derives its support from its hyperphysical 
surroundings. It appreciates, and by its powers of 
Taste relishes, the beauties and harmonies and excel- 
lences exhibited in Nature and in the Arts and Sciences ; 
also in the loving unity of family life, in friendships, and 
in the delightful sympathies and intercourse with fellow- 
men, as well as in the purely ethical field of right and 
duty : these are the gratifications and satisfactions which 
nourish and strengthen and help to mature the mind. 
In these and various other relations, suitable pabulum 
is aflforded to the Intellectual faculties to perfect and 
expand themselves, to the Emotional capacities to in- 
vigorate their susceptibilities to the excellences of things, 
and to the Voluntary powers to exercise and grow in 
energy, and to the Conscience to quicken its ethical 
capabilities. It is in these social relations that the 
ethical laws emerge, and sway the mind and conscience 
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to duty, and to pronounce upon conduct whether right 
or wrong — though this does not extend beyond the im- 
personal and temporal sphera Inasmuch, however, as 
the spiritual and eternal interpenetrate all the temporal 
— ^that the created universe and all laws, physical and 
moral, are of God — ^there is a divine significance in all 
the temporal which must be taken into account by 
man. 

But what and where is the unity of all these temporal 
thiDgs 1 If the multitude of physical objects find their 
base and unity in the hyperphysical triad of Space-Time- 
Force, and the multitude of moral objects find their base 
and unity in the moral triad of Intelligence-Goodness- 
Causation, where do these fundamental universals them- 
selves find their base and unity 1 These ultimate exist- 
ences must have an ultimate of ultimates whereby and 
wherein to be unified. And this can only be in and by 
universal Existence, which is the base and imity of all 
existences, both universal and modal. This is the Being 
of all things, physical, hyperphysical, and moral This 
is created impersonal Existence, that supports and pene- 
trates all other impersonal existences, including minds, 
and from it they are all manifested, arid 'in' it- they all 
abide, and, shall we say, into it they all 'ultimately merge. 
But this created Existence, this physical and hyper- 
physico-moral universe, impersonal and temporal, does 
not embrace spirituality or personality, which is of a 
nature transcendently above all impersonality. It does 
not give rise to, manifest, or support spiritual person- 
ality, which, however, may enter this impersonal Exist- 
ence, and use it and its manifestations with a transcen- 
dent design — ^namely, the glory of God. 
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What of the Origin or Creation of all this Universe 1 
What of its Preservation? What of its Destination? 
These terms imply a Personal Creator, Preserver, and 
Destinator. But Nature does not seem to answer these 
questions ; the existing universe does not give any clear 
utterance : for in all the beginnings that Nature presents 
there is no Origin ; in all the continuations there is no 
Preservation ; in all the endings there is no Destination. 
Man finds in himself a personal-spiritual nature which 
must be connate with and he accommodated to a spiritual 
personal realm, as his physical and moral nature corre- 
sponds with its physico-moral sphere and surroundings. 
His spirit must be derived from and be supported in 
that spiritual personal realm ; and his personal account- 
ability, which is not cognate with the temporal sphere 
or directly related to its ethical laws, must be cognate 
with the spiritual realm, and be in direct relation to the 
Personal God. Traditions of the Kace have come down 
the ages testifying to this relation, and historic records 
confirm and enlarge that testimony — ^which in due time 
was infallibly confirmed by the manifestation in human 
nature of the Personal Creator, Preserver, and Desti- 
nator of the universe. And when man's spirit is 
quickened and illumined, he spiritually beholds the 
presence of his Creator and Eedeemer everywhere, — he 
becomes conscious of His infinite Wisdom, eternal Love, 
and almighty Power, aU Holy, as ruling, sustaining, and 
destining all creation to His own holy ends. In and 
from this wonderful and Holy God, man, as conscious 
and self-conscious spirit, derives his being, his life, his 
nourishment and strength, and his everlasting safety 
and perfection. It is here that his spiritual and per- 
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sonal accountability exists, and partakes of the eternal 
character that belongs to the spiritual realm. Hence, as 
man's personal spirit dominates his mental and physical 
nature, and uses them as instruments and members 
of "righteousness unto hoUnesSy^ for God's Glory, or 
against God and unto sin^ so the issues are eternal, 
either in "living immortality" with the living God, 
and in His blessedness and glory eternal, or in " dead 
immortality " with dead and lost spirits, and in eternal 
misery or spiritual death. Salvation is freedom from 
this sin and death, and being raised to holiness and 
spiritual life ; and it is from the eternal Personal realm 
that the Personal Saviour and spiritual salvation come 
to man. 
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PHYSICAL FORCES. 

Let Faraday's question, Whence comes the additional force, 
and what becomes of the lost force, in the case of two masses 
attracting one another with four times their mutual force 
if their distance be diminished by half, and with only one- 
fourth of the same if their distance be doubled ? and the 
current question. Is any force convertible into another 
force, and how] — be applied to the following statements 
of the action of forces : — 

Stewart says, " A stone shot upward has imparted to it an 
amount of actual energy which will raise it and overcome 
gravity ; but it gradually loses velocity, until at last all the 
energy with which it started will have been spent in raining 
it against the force of gravity ; then the stone begins to 
turn (by the continued action of gravity), and we may 
suppose it caught on a ledge, where it rests : has its energy 
disappeared or been lost for ever ] No ; the energy of actual 
motion has been changed into anotlier form of energy — viz., 
energy of position (a solecism) — which, when tlie stcme is 
allowed to fall, is again changed into actual energy, which 
will cause the stone to reach the ground with an e([ual 
energy to that with which it was originally projected up- 
ward." Then he asks, " What becomes of the energy of the 
stone after it has struck the earth ? Percussion stops the 
motion of the falling stone, — what becomes of the energy 
of that visible motion f There is an annihilation of visible 
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energy simultaneously with the creation of so much heat," 
meaning that the force of motion has turned into the force 
of heaty — A has somehow changed into B. This implies 
that the mechanical force which projected the stone, and 
thereby produced the upward motion, goes along with the 
moving stone, and is, or both initial force and succeeding 
motion-force are, gradually spent by work done against the 
counteracting force of gravity ; how, then, can the spent or 
used-up or parted-with forces be transformed into any other 
energy / The projectile force does not go on pushing the 
body upward, for then, would it not be an accelerating force 
and produce constantly increased motion ? Surely it simply 
puts, the body in a condition for motion to act ; or, in other 
words, produces a motive or progressive force to convey the 
passive or inert stone from place to place independently of 
the initial force — which also shows its (motion's) distinction 
from gravity-force, against which it here acts, for a body 
moving through Space is distinct from the pull or draw of 
attraction between two bodies. Stewart adds, " The stone, 
in virtue of the force of gravity, presses or weighs upon the 
cliff, which force will cause it to fall downwards when the 
support is removed and it is free to obey the attraction of 
the earth ; during its ascent gravity has acted so as to 
take away its upward velocity, and during its descent gravity 
has produced just as much velocity again in an opposite 
direction." If the gravity-force alone presses the stone on 
the ledge, and thence pulls it and sets it in motion again 
downward, then the converted upward-energy and motion- 
force are nowhere, or must add their joint-force to the full 
gravity-force and new motion now in action — which is dis- 
allowed. Why not, to be consistent, rather say the initial 
projectile-force and elicited motion were "dissipated" in 
diffused heat, &c., into ethereal space 1 as in his other in- 
stance of " a rifle-ball moving horizontally, and not opposed 
by any force, will move for ever with a uniform velocity, 
neither losing momentum nor energy; but resisted by air, 
&c., it loses both momentum and energy, the lost momentum 
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being communicated to the air and thus preserved — and the 
lost energy, taking the shape of heat, is also preserved," — and 
if these forces have been so spent or dissipated, why not 
also the portion of gravity-force "spent" in overcoming the 
upward or the horizontal energy and motion? Besides, 
what proof is there that the downward motion has chiuaged 
into heat, any more than that the attendant draw or pull 
of gravity has so changed ? Gravity elicited the downward 
motion, and that motion has elicited the force of resistance 
in the percussion of the stone and earth, and that resistance 
has elicited the force of heat, and so on ; and as each force 
has done its work, it has retracted or merged into their 
common source or fundamental base of universal Force, 
whence under specific conditions each specific foite had 
emerged for its proper work. • , - -• 

Huxley puts the case thus : "A vertical -jet of water con- 
stantly tends to fall down as any other hewvy body would 
do, and its momentum has to overcome the obstacle of its 
gravity, being acted upon by two opposite tendencies (forces), 
momentum urging it up, and gravity pulling it down ; its 
momentum is gradually spent, and there is nothing to make 
good the loss, yet its gravity or weight or tendency to fall 
downwards remains exactly what it was (?), and so gravity 
gains the day ; the store of momentum has been used up, and 
the water, parting with its momentum, comes to rest in the 
process, and if without support will be carried downwards 
by the unopposed action of gravity." There is therefore no 
proof here or elsewhere of any " transformation " or trans- 
mutation of force ; the energy or the motion, or both, are 
"spent," "parted with," "lost," under changed conditions, 
or as their specific work is done. On the same point 
Tyndall says : " The attraction of the earth drawing a body 
to it is a source of working power or energy : when the 
body rests, the attraction of gravity still acts as a force which 
holds the earth and weight together ; when distance separ- 
ates the atoms or bodies, they can move in obedience to 
attraction, and this motion may produce (or elicit) mechani- 
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cal (force for) work, the pull exerted through space being 
only expended. By that exertion of pull through space, a 
body is caused to clash with a certain velocity against the 
earth, and heat is thereby developed ; in no case is the force 
(of gravity) which produces the motion annihilated or changed 
into anything else (but "expended" as above, though where 
into ?) ; the mutual attraction of earth and body exists when 
they are in contact as when they were separate {'i with no 
change of degree of force) ; but the ability (fitting condition) 
of that attraction to produce motion does not exist. The 
transformation is this : the weight as a whole is set in motion 
by attraction (? the pull is on the particles of the body, and 
the weight is the total pull or the * resultant ' of the gravity- 
forces when combined by a tie or stop or collision, Newth ; 
and hence surely it is that a big and a small ball will freely 
fall or move, not as a weight, to the earth in equal times) ; 
this motion of the mass, arrested by collision with the earth, 
is broken up into (rather sets up) molecular tremors^ which we 
call heat ; the motion of the mass as a whole has been trans- 
formed into a motion of the molecules of the mass." Here 
motion or moving-force seems distinguished from gravity- 
force, the former being produced or elicited by the latter, and 
neither being changeable into the other, so that gravity and 
motion continue to act together ; and as gravity is an acceler- 
ating force, the motion is accelerated or is retarded, as they 
both coalesce in a downward course, or oppose one another in 
an upward course. But the pull of gravity is said to be ex- 
pended, therefore dissipated somewhere : then new action 
of gravity - force must be attendant on the subsequent 
motion ; yet only the moving-force is said to be transformed, 
upon the body's contact with the earth, into molecular 
tremors which are called heat. Eather, as "heat, light, 
&c., are objective reality as much as matter" (Tait), the 
molecular tremors are produced by the percussion or force 
of resistance excited into a state of action and reaction, and 
we sensuously perceive the heat-force as well as the molec- 
ular-force to be distinct; as also chemical, mechanical. 
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electric, and other distinct forces — each perception having 
its indefinite sensation or feeling of pain or pleasure. 
Equivalents, ratios, proportions of forces, may be there, 
and equivalents of work done, and correlations manifold ; 
but these are not, and do not prove, mutual conversions 
or transformations of forces, any more than analogous or 
parallel forces, or corresponding things, prove their identity 
with their analogues : indeed to 'produce one force by an- 
other force proves their distinction, for a cause cannot 
become its own effect, and to produce implies some source 
to produce from — viz., universal Force. The "mechanical 
value or equivalent of heat " is not identical with heat, nor 
are molecular tremors ; nor does the " numerical equiva- 
lence of heat and work" make them identical, any more 
than the " equivalence between chemistry and electricity " 
makes them so. As Faraday said, " We have many processes 
by which the f(yrm of the power may be so changed that an 
apparent conversion (nothing more) of the one into the 
other takes place." In the case of motion, as the equili- 
brium of forces keeps a body at rest, the twequilibrium of 
forces must keep a body in motion from place to place — and 
that, surely, is the continued unopposed action of motive- 
force ; for where there is no acceleration in the motion of a 
body, we know there is no projectile or other impressed 
force acting upon it ; and therefore, when gravity or other 
force opposes such motion, we conclude that the opposing 
force is acting against some real force attendant upon the 
progressing body, and that we may call moving force. In 
the case of heat, it is said to be produced, developed, gener- 
ated by the motion of bodies, masses or molecules ; there- 
fore it is not identical with motion. Heat is a physical 
cause producing its physical effects, just as motion, gravity, 
electricity, magnetism, chemical, mechanical, and molecular 
forces, produce their respective effects. It is vain, therefore, 
for Tyndall to tell us that the impact of ethereal billows 
upon the skin " stirs the nerves, which transmit the motion 
to the brain, which declares the motion to be heat;'* for 
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while we are quite conscious of the heat and its effects, we 
may be quite ignorant of any waves, tremors, or agitations 
within or without the organism. They may be there as 
concomitants of the heat, but our sensuous perception can 
well enough distinguish the difference between the vibra- 
tions and the heat. Motion proper, or " moving force," as 
some call it, which moves a body from place to place, such 
as the centrifugal force active among the planets, need not 
be identified with molecular force in the agitations of par- 
ticles of matter, or with their cohesions. It seems as dis- 
tinct from these as gravity is from magnetism, or that from 
electricity, or either from chemical force. Let gravity be 
viewed as a mutual jpvll between bodies, chemical affinity as 
a combining of elements with definite characters in certain 
proportions, electricity as an eoxitation (" irritation," B. S.) 
in lines of force, magnetism as an attractive force under 
polar conditions, &c., and all these as various physical 
manifestations or modes of universal hyperphysical Force, 
Now, none of the above authorities, nor those below 
quoted, afford answers to the two questions asked — viz.. 
Whence comes the increase, and what becomes of the de- 
crease, in gravity-force? and what causes the change or 
conversion, if any, of one mode of force into another ? But 
the answer surely is complete when we say that every mode 
of force, and every increase thereof, is elicited anew from its 
universal source of hyperphysical Force, and that every de- 
crease or loss is conserved by the force retracting or merging 
again thereinto. Taking the examples given, the natural 
process seems to be this : the mechanical force which 
wrenches the stone from the embrace of the equilibration 
forces, gravity, &c., and projects it upward, instantly on its 
work of projection being done merges into universal Force, 
whence it issued ; whilst under the new conditions of the 
stone the force of motion is elicited from the same source, and 
conveys the stone onward at the initial rate of projection, 
but is constantly «penf, and gradually likewise merges into 
its base under the opposing action of the force of gravity^ 
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which, issuing from the same source, was continuously act- 
ing to pull the stone toward its centre of attraction, though 
in its turn losing force by the twofold process of the upward 
action of motion and of the varying condition of distance 
between the earth and stone, while such loss is conserved in 
the universal base, whence this as well as all the other 
^odes of force emanate, and to which they return. The 
Btone would remain poised at the spot where it lost its 
upward moving- force, but for the continued action of the 
earth's gravitation, which, though reduced at that height, 
now succeeds in pulling the stone, and evoking a fresh 
motion of it downward ; or if it lodge for a while on a 
ledge, where cohesion with resistance acting upward against 
gravity-pressure upholds it, when released from that em- 
brace the continually acting 'pull sets the stone in a condi- 
tion for the action of newly developed motion, which conveys 
it downward at an accelerated rate by the coaction of 
gravity, which increases according to the varying conditions 
of the stone's nearer and nearer approach to the earth, on 
touching which the action of both motion and gravity are 
so far spent — the former wholly, the latter in measure of 
action — and merged into their original source, and the 
forces of resistance, heat, &c., are developed in consequence 
of the concussion of the stone with the earth, whilst per- 
petually developed gravity-force still continues to act and 
spend force in the weight or pressure of the stone " at rest " 
on the earth. Speaking of gravity as both potential and 
active energy, physicists never admit, but rather deny, that 
it changes into any other force or energy : yet it seems to be 
the most active of the forces in the universe ; and while 
there is just as much necessity to find a " conservation " for 
its expenditure as for the other forces in Nature, there is no 
more proof of their conversion than of that of the force of 
gravity. Tait's question — Would gravitation have any ex- 
istence if there were but one particle of matter in the 
universe, or does it suddenly come into existence when 
a second particle appears ; and is it an attribute of matter, 
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or is it due to something between the particles of matter? 
— is answered by saying that this mode of Force can only 
be manifested when the proper "condition" arises— viz., 
the presence of two or more particles or masses of matter — 
and that it is a reality acting " between *' or in " association " 
with the particles or masses. It also answers the question 
implied in Stewart's remark, " Confining ourselves to those 
forces which are permanently associated with bodies, if the 
attraction of gravity did not diminish in som£ way with 
distance, we should be drawn to the sun rather than to the 
earth, since the mass of the former body is so much greater ; 
hence if the distance be dovbled the attraction is diminished 
four times" — the changing condition of distance eliciting 
more or less of gravity-force. The tendency, indeed, of the 
teaching of physicists is to confirm the view of the unity of 
all the forces as various modes or manifestations of one uni- 
versal Force — as entities or realities associated with, or active 
in relation to, matter ; and though they sometimes doubtfully 
speak of that common base being found in motion, they 
directly retract the idea by classing motion along with the 
other modal forces. I had made summary-quotations from 
other authorities, but omit them for want of space, only 
inserting one or two sentences from Grove and Faraday. 
Grove, our teacher on the "Correlation of the physical 
forces," says : The word caiise may be used as meaning 
antecedent forces, for when we study phenomena it is diffi- 
cult to separate the idea of causation from that of force, 
and these have been regarded as identical by some philo- 
sophers. (Tait says, " Force is any caiLse which produces a 
change in a body's state of rest or motion.") Every dis- 
covery tends to establish the dynamical theory that effects 
are produced by dynamical causes alone : heat, light, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, and motion, are all 
correlative, and any one of them may produce any of the 
others, each merging itself (into universal Force) as the 
force it produces becomes developed ; hence we must recog- 
nise a reality in force : mationy as the main exponent of force. 
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is the most obvious — ^.6., visible motion or relative change 
of position in Space. Even should we ever be able to dis- 
miss the idea of va/rious forces^ and regard them as the 
exertion of one force, still we must use different terms for 
the different modes of action of this orie pervading force, 
Faraday says : All the powers (forces), when producing 
their peculiar effects, are expended in the same proportion as 
those effects are produced, and hence the impossibility of 
obtaining by their agency a perpetual effect (? continue the 
same conditions, and the same forces will continue and 
effects follow) : I have long held an opinion, almost a con- 
viction, that the various forTM under which the forces of 
matter are made manifest have on^ common origin, and are 
so directly related and mutually dependent that they are 
convertible, as it were, with one another, and possess equiv- 
alents of power in their action. 



APPENDIX B. 

MENTAL WORK IN USING MODES OP THE UNIVBRSALS. 

In Art, suppose the following colloquy: A. Here is a 
marble statue : the sculptor did not create the mMUr of the 
statue, but obtained it from Nature ; nor did he produce 
it, its form, coherences, and successive parts, out of his own 
bodily form, but obtained them from outer nature. B, 
Every piece of marble has necessarily some shape, and the 
sculptor just altered that shape into one that suited his pur- 
pose. A. Say the block of marble had a square shape ; 
could he convert a square into a circle, or change the circle 
itself into another figure ? No : it is in each case a new 
figure or combination of fresh forms he produces ; and as 

Q 
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all shapes, figures, or forms are spacial, belonging to Space, 
its modes, they are strictly derived from their universal 
base or source ; and so likewise with the " successions " as 
modes of Time, and the "coherences" as modes of Force, 
manifested along with the new " form,** which make up the 
statue. B, But successive parts and cohesive force were 
in the marble before the sculptor was born. A. Such as he 
finds there suited to the object he uses; but in every new or 
fresh curve or line he produces, there are new successions 
and other such modes manifested, and new coherences and 
other such modes elicited, for forms cannot be produced 
without such correlatives. B, His hands and instruments 
made the figure out of the marble to represent a human 
being. A, Such manipulations of matter caused old forms, 
&c., to disappear — t.e., to merge into their primary source, as 
nothing can be annihilated, — and new forms, &c., to appear — 
t.e., to emerge from their primary source, as nothing can be 
created : both form and matter were produced from nature. 
B, Of course his mind guided his hands and instruments in 
giving form to the marble. A, True ; but the sculptor did 
not produce the form, &c., out of his mind, any more than 
from his finger-ends or instruments, and put it to the 
matter : his mind does not possess forms within itself to 
draw from and apply to objects ; the matter used and the 
form used are both obtained from outside of body and 
mind. B, He may have copied the form or figure from 
another statue. A, Let it be so ; but did he transfer the 
other's form any more than its matter to make this new 
statue ] No ; both form and matter have been got afresh 
out of nature for this statue, and there are now tvx> statues 
with distinct forms though alike. B, Then say he pictured 
an image of the statue in his mind, and made his copy from 
it in marble. A, Well, even then the outer real statue is 
but a copy of the mentally imaged one, and there are still 
two objects, two statues — one material, the other ideal — but 
nothing of either was got from the other or can take the 
place of the other. Admit, then, that as the matter of the 
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statue has been obtained from without, so has the fomi, &o., 
been obtained from without ; that as all the forms, &c., of 
natural objects are manifested from a universal buHO unilor 
certain conditions of composition and relation of matter, ho 
the forms, &c., of artificial objects have been manifuHtud 
from the same source according to the conditicms of innnip- 
ulations of matter ; therefore that there is a universal H pace- 
Time-Force to elicit or draw from the modal-forms, succc^h- 
sions, and coherences of things (0, 28). 

A, Again, the statue displays adaptations and co-ordi na- 
tions, beauty, harmony, and usefulness, and the efnictimtiotiN 
of these, — whence come such ? They indicate a higher Mourcu 
than what the forms, &c., were derived from — viz., univer- 
sal Intelligence, Goodness, and Causation. Ji, Thi^y only 
indicate that an intelligent sculptor has given such a nliapo 
to the statue as men call beautiful. A. Ihit if the ])hyMica1 
shape or form it displays was obtained from an outisr uni- 
versal source, why not also the intelligent adaptation**, 
beauty, &c., which the statue displays, be obtained from an 
outer universal source? The sculptor did not produce the 
adaptations, &c., out of his mind, and put Dutui to tlie form 
of the statue ; his mind has not a store of adaptationn, 
beauties, &c., within itself to draw from and apply to 
objects ; the form used, and the adaptations, &c., used, are 
both derived from without the mind. B, In working or 
producing the form of the statue, the adaptations, beauty, 
&c., appeared therein, as belonging to the form. A. "Well, 
that proves the objective character of both form and beauty, 
— ^the former physical, as modes of Space, &c., the latter 
hyperphysical, as modes of Intelligence, &c., — the former 
sensuously perceived, the latter intelligently intuitc^l. The 
sculptor's faculties are like organs or instruments which use 
materials supplied from without, and his mind docs not 
create these materials, sensuous or supersensuous, or evolve 
them out of itself, but out of nature. As by his manipulat- 
ing matter he secured certain conditions for the manifesta- 
tion of certain forms, successions, and coherences from an 



